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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 





In our long experience of R = Speeches on the opening of Par- 
liament, we do not remember one which was more ‘impressive 
from its simplicity than that with which Lord Palmerston has 
furnished Queen Victoria to open the present session. We have 
seen others which by a more minute enumeration of ‘measures ” 
has made a larger display, but none that proceeded so directly to 
the matter in hand and i opened a larger vista of the business to be 
done. It includes, of course, those topics which we knew it must 
nention,—the commercial crisis that occasioned the calling toge- 
ther of Parliament so soon, and India with all that the word 
involves ; but it does not exclude the consideration of ‘ measures 
to amend the Representation of the People in Parliament.” We 
are now in a fair position to understand the manner in which 
all these subjects will be brought before Parliament, and can 
estimate with great probability their course of treatment. 

The Queen’s Speech refers to the failure of certain joint-stock 
banks and commercial firms as having led to extensive distrust, 
and to the necessity of a departure from the existing law; and it 
mentions a bill for indemnifying those who advised and those 
who adopted that course ; but Ministers themselves have extended 
the announcement and the explanation. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, while giving notice for last night of the Committee of 
the whole House on the Indemnity Bill, also announced his motion 
for the reappointment of the Bank Committee of last session ; and 
Lord Granville, in his reply to Lord Derby’s random comment on 
the Queen’s Speech, stated that that Committee will be invited 
*‘to consider carefully all the additional cireumstances which 
may have occurred.” “Ministers do not precl ude themselves from 
proposing any alterations in the Bank Act which further informa- 
tion may suggest as prudent or necessary ; but it is not the inten- 
tion of her Maje siy’s Government, he said, as at present advised, 
to propose any change in the law. ‘This is explicit, and it is 
perfectly in aceordance with the actual circumstances. Those 
who have watched the operation of the principles upon which th: 
act is founded . id that they have worked as well as truth its if 
always works; but it is not so certain that the act completely 
carries out the principles ; and it és certain that the crisis arose 
from causes uncounected with the act in their origin though not 
in their consequences. Lord Grey put this very well, when he 
pointed out the indisputable fact that the right of coining p aper is 
even a more dangerous privilege than that of coining the precious 
metals, and should be reserved to the state itself,—the publie 
being enabled distinctly to recognize that separate and supreme 
control ; while banking, “ the trade of dealir ng y in money, should 
be le ‘ft, like all other trades, open to free and unrestric ted compe- 
ti _ Lord Oy — allowed as much, though he raised ul- 
t rior questions, which we may consifer hereatter with 

dalib ration. It is admitted by Ministe rs, by experienced mer- 
chants, and by independent Members of high standing in 
Hous: s, that, While we should pursue to its end the discussion on 
the Bank Charter Act with a view to the cont 
we need an inquiry into the commercial distress and into its 
causes, not excluding the eriminal portion of those causes. 

The statement on the subject of India has, from the necessity of 
the case, more of a provisional character. Ministers say, throug): 
Lord Granville, that they deemed it right to place au allusion to 
the subject in the Queen’s Speech as one which must engage the 
serious attention of Parliament, but at the same time “ they re- 

serve the statement of their views on that question until February 
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next, Ww hen they will not be wanting in the fullest and frankest 
explanations.’ Meanwhile, we have some points which assist us 
in understandin g the probable drift of the Ministerial consideration. 
Several of the eee against themselves and their colleagues 
—Mr. Vernon Smith, for example—they believe to be .capable 
of explanation when the whole of the fact ts are before the publie. 
It is very ditlicult to understand how they can explain away that 
want of prevision which affected the Government so pee ‘uliarly, al- 
though it was not shared by many persons of considerable informa- 
tion on Indian affairs. We do not, indeed, ascribe those remark- 
able statements which are so constantly quoted against Mr. Ver- 
non Smith, to “ignorance,” but we do ascribe it to something 
worse than ignorance—to a blind reliance upon merely official in- 
formation—inutelligence passed through an endless number of 
sieves, and manufactured into a smooth compound which conveys 
no real insight or life to the official mind. It is a sort of “in- 
formation” denser than ignorance, upon which your “ experi- 
enced” statesman is only too much given to rest. We are con- 
cerned, however, less with the past than with the future. It 
is clear from the language of Lord Granville’s speech, that Minis- 
ters intend to maintain the Queen’s Government rather than the 
Company's; that they do not intend to undertake the patronage 





mates as ** fran ned with a careful reg ard to the exigencies of the 
publie service,”’—the formal allusion to economy dropped out,— 
it is to be interred that Ministers have in contemplation measures 
of a very large kind, which will involve some present increase to 
the Imperial outlay. 

With re gard to Parliamentary Reform the information is ex- 
tre mely general. The passage in the Royal Speech promises that 
attention shall be ealled “to the laws which regulate the Repre- 
sentation of the People in Parliament, with a view to consider 
what amendments may be safely and beneficially made therein.” 
This imp lies a Reform Act Amendment Dill. Lord Portman 
alluded to the subject in an extremely delicate and gentle man- 
ner, which — an opening for Lord Derby to say, with striking 
originality, that he ‘“‘roared an’ it were any sucking dove.” 
But even by their provocatives neither of the Opposition leaders 
neither Lord Dert by nor Mr. Disraeli, suecceded in drawing out of 
Ministers more than they intended to state. Both Lord Granville 
and Lord Palmerston positively declined to introduce any expla- 
nation on the subject of Reform before Christmas. It is evident, 
however, that the Premier has been diligently studying, not only 
present state of public feeling and his own position, but the 

whole tendency of public opinion for some time past ; and although 
Mr. Disracli assumed that the Reform Bill must be, as book- 
publishers advertise, ‘‘ now ready,” we are inclined to think that 
only the sketch exists—that the filling-up has been a work of 
eare, and of progress. 

On other subjects the announcements of the Queen’s Speech are 
of minor interest. The allusions to foreign topies and to peace 
are matters of course. We are to have the efforts at amendment 
of our Criminal Law continued,—if the Lord Chancellor do not 
break down again. Lord Portman pointed especially to the pro- 
posal to amend the law for the transfer ef Real Property,—a 
subject of the greatest importance with reference to the use of 
land as a security and to the investment of capital in agriculture. 

The whole conduct of the debates on the first night shows that 
Lord Palmerston was right in the light way in which he set aside 
Mr. Disraeli and referred him to his own “ speculations.” Mi- 
nisters will have little trouble from the strength of any po- 
itical party, whether in numbers, ability, or purpose ; their labour 
will lie in dealing with great masses of public interests which 
have in one way or other been brought into issue, in the useful 
guidance of inquiry and discussion, and in the deliberate framing 
of measures adequate to the want. Seldom have we opened a 
session where the true interests of the Government and the public 
were more thoroughly identified; seldom have foregone conclu- 
sions been more completely out of place in the deliberations oi 
the Executive with the Estates of the realm, 





As the history of the Indian revolt and its suppression is unfolded 
before us, we have episodes in the great story, which enable us to 
understand the force that has restored our power in India, better 
than we could from the broader narrative. It is not easy at a 
first glance to perceive how so small a force as the ‘tah 
commanded has been able not ouly to maintain itagrouad againet, 
the overwhelming numbers of the rebels, bat Saptyallyp 
master those numbers. It was not a question of sfrat rt 
disparity was too great for any contest of that dud. | 48 riot | 
purely a que stion of cot trage—for the Se spoys hiawe often shown 
their possession of this quality. The power is th 
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they are carried in our own race is only learnt when we have such 
stories as that of Hodson, penetrating with a handful of followers in 
the tomb of the Emperor Humayoon, into the midst of some thou- 
sands of desperate rebels, there to hold them in awe while slowly 
and reluctantly they delivered up their arms—to sentence and shoot 
with his own hand the rebel leaders, sons of the King. We under- 
stand of what the British force can be capable, when a man like Low- 
ther, again with a handful of followers, penetrates through morasses, 
through Indian rains, through a hostile force, into the residence 
of a local sovereign, collars the traitor in his own palace, and 
brings him away in front of an enraged populace ; in that single 
action wringing the neck of rebellion for a whole province. 
Another episode is that of Osborne, the Resident at Rewah, who, 
after the faithful but vacillating Rajah had decamped, sat alone 
in his tent coercing an openly mutinous soldiery to obey his order, 
not by the mere fear of the revolver, but by the energy of moral 
resolution. The case of Ouseley, sentenced to the painful fate of 
dismissal from the Army for being found in a state of intoxica- 
tion at an outpost, exemplifies the abuses which had erept into 
our forces and had exposed them to the mutiny. But the calamity 
which was thus produced is redeemed by the qualities which are 
called forth by adversity ; and there is some reason to suppose 
that essentially the Ouseleys do not differ very greatly from the 
Hodsons, Osbornes, and Lowthers; the difference lies in the op- 
portunity and the régime. In his rigorous treatment of the 
Ouseley case, and some others, Sir Colin Campbell shows that he 
is resolved to bring the government of the Army up to the stand- 
ard of its individual qualities, 


The rigour of ‘the crisis” continues gradually but pereeptibly 
to abate; and as it declines the efforts at recovery become more 
vigorous. These are most openly seen in Scotland, where the 
greatest exertions are made to reéstablish the Western Bank and 
the City of Glasgow Bank by a kind of public coéperation not un- 
like that which in North America is called a ‘‘ bee” or a “ frolic.” 
At the same time, the want of employment in the manufacturing 
districts appears to be diminishing ; we can scarcely say that 
employment is positively increasing. The tendency is to substi- 
tute short-time for total suspension ; a better state of things, in 
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which the suffering will be mitigated by the abundant harvest. | 


The most remarkable novelty in the monecy-world is the inerease 
of embarrassment at Hamburg,—conspicuous just at present for 
its sound currency and its accumulated insolvency. As in this 
country, the two facts have nothing to do with each other. Ham- 
burg is a centre for a great number of transactions in the North 
of Europe; it is a kind of counting-house for a very wide dis- 
trict ; hence at this season, when accounts are roughly balanced, 
it is the seene of much anxious embarrassment. The commercial 
classes are endeavouring to get over their trouble by the issue 
of ‘‘eredit notes,”—an instrument for mutual support, which 
operates as a supplement to the circulating medium, but does not 
tamper with the integrity of the real curreney. 


Our liberty of the press has received a new guarantee at the 
hands of Lord Chief Justice Campbell, in a judicial interpretation 
of the act which passes by hisown name. The manager of a loan 
society proceeded against one of the cheap papers for libel, on 
account of the report of a case in which the plaintiff had been 
defendant. The charge of the Lord Chief Justice laid down in 
the clearest form the true rales for abridged reporting, so as to 
give the spirit of a case without unwarranted inference ; and the 
Jury acquitted the journal of going beyond good faith in its 
reports. The facts are so simple, the faults which the Chief 
Justice noticed as vitiating abridgments are so obvious, that the 
case is sure to be cited as an example in the future application of 
the law ; and it constitutes a marked recognition of the rights of 
reporting, so that it be in good faith. 

Nothing could show the low point to which Spain has fallen 
more than the single fact that the birth of a son to the Queen, 
who may in the course of nature fill the throne, is an event of 
doubted authenticity, and of no importance beyond a certain 
circle. For the week, indeed, foreign politics have descended to 
personalities. While Picdmont is still in the throes of her recon- 
tested elections, Miss Meriton White is released, and bursts upon 
the world with the complaint of the indignities inflicted on a 
Foreign Office passport in her person. In Paris, the one political 
event is the quict cvasion of the oath by two “ independent” 
members of the Corps Legislatif, and the nore quiet taking of the 
oath by four others—one of them, it is said, on the advice of the 
philosophie Proudhon, 
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Tur OpEntine. 

The Winter Session of 1857 was opened on Thursday by the Queen in 
person. As a consequence, the interior of the House of Lords presented 
the oft-repeated picture of a richly-robed and well-ordered human assem- 
bly set in a frame of sombre gold and stained glass. The ladies, brightly 
clad, were bordered on both sides by a line of Peers and Bishops in their 
robes. <A group of six Judges, and for a short time the Lord Chancellor, 
sat in the centre of the House. The Diplomatic Body made a great 
show, augmented by the Siamese Ambassadors, who sat on a front 
bench. Prince Frederick William of Prussia sat in a retired posi- 
tion on the right of the Throne ; and the Princess Royal and Princess 
Mary of Cambridge, in Court mourning, faced the Throne. Among the 
Peers, the Duke of Cambridge, the Duke of Newcastle with his arm in a 
sling, the Earl of Carlisle, and Lord Campbell, were conspicuous. The 
Queen entered about a quarter past two. Earl Granville bore the sword 
of state, the Marquis of Winchester the cap of maintenance, and the 
Marquis of Lansdowne the crown. Her Majesty having seated herself 
on the throne, with the Prince Consort on her left, the Black Rod was 
despatched to summon the Commons. They came, preceded by the usual 
rushing noise, and took their places at the bar. 

Tue QvreN then read, in a distinct tone, the following Speech, which 
the Lord Chancellor presented to her Majesty on bended knee. 

“My Lords and Gentlemen—Circumstances have recently arisen, con- 
nected with the commercial interests of the country, which have induced 
me tocall Parliament together before the usual time. 

* The failure of certain joint-stock banks, and of some mercantile firms, 
produced such an extent of distrust as led me to authorize my Ministers to 
recommend to the Directors of the Bank of England the adoption of a course 
of proceeding which appeared necessary for allaying the prevalent alarm. 
As that course has involved a departure from the existing law, a Dill for 
indemnifying those who advised and those who adopted it will be submitted 
for your consideration. 

“T have observed, with great regret, that the disturbed state of com- 
mercial transactions in general has occasioned a diminution of employment 
in the manufacturing distriets, which I fear cannot fail to be attended with 
much local distress. I trust, however, that this evil may not be of long 
duration; and the abundant harvest with which it has graciously pleased 
Divine Providence to bless this land, will, I hope, in some degree miti- 
gate the sufferings which this state of things must unavoidably produce. 

** While I deeply deplore the severe suttering to which many of my sub- 
jeets in India have been exposed, and while I grieve for the extensive 
avements and sorrow which it has caused, I have derived the greatest 
satisfaction from the distinguished suecesses which have attended the heroic 
exertions of the comparatively small forces which have been opposed to 
greatly superior numbers, without the aid of the powerful reinforcements 
despatched from this country to their assistance. The arrival of those rein- 
forcements will, I trust, speedily complete the suppression of this widely- 
spread revolt. 

“*The gallantry of the troops employed against the mutineers, their 
courage in action, their endurance under privation, fatigue, and the effeets 
of climate—the high spirit and self-devotion of the ofticers—the ability, 





' skill, and persevering energy of the commanders—have excited my warmest 





admiration; and I have observed with equal gratification, that many civi- 
lians placed in extreme difficulty and danger have displayed the highest 
qualities, including in some instances those that would do honour to ve- 





teran soldiers. 

“Tt is satisfactory to know that the general mass of the population of 
India have taken no part in the rebellion, while the most considerable of 
the Native Princes have acted in the most friendly manner, and have ren- 
dered important services. 

““T have given directions that papers relating to these matters shall be 
laid before you. 

** The ailairs of my East Indian dominions will require your serious con- 
sideration, and I recommend them to your earnest attention. 

**The nations of Europe are in the enjoyment of the blessings of peace, 
which nothing seems likely to disturb. 

* The stipulations of the treaty which I concluded with {the Shah of 
Persia have been faithfully earried into execution ; and the Persian forces 
have evacuated the territory of Herat. 

** Gentlemen of the House of Commons—TI have given directions that the 
Estimates for the next year shall be prepared for the purpose of being laid 
before you. They will be framed with a careful regard to the exigencies 
the publie service. 

“My Lords and Gentlemen—Your attention will be called to the laws 
which regulate the Representation of the People in Parliament, with a view 
to consider what amendments may be safely and beneficially made therein. 

** Measures will be submitted for your consideration for simplifying and 
amending the laws relating to real property, and also for consolidating and 
amending several important branches of the criminal law. 

**T contidently commit to your wisdom the great interests of my empire ; 
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counsels, and may guide your deliberations to those ends which are dearest 
to my heart —the happiness and prosperity of my loyal and faithful people.” 
After the performance of this ceremony, both Houscs adjourned until 
the evening. 


| and l fervently pray that the blessing of Almighty God may attend your 


Tire Denates on THE AppRESs. 
The Ifouse of Commons reassembled at four o’clock. Two new 
Members, Mr. Byng and Mr. Fox, took the oaths and their seats. Mr. 
ILayrrr moved for several new writs. The Outlawry Bill was read a 
first time. The Crancention of the Excuraver gave notice that he 


should on Friday move for leave to introduce a bill to indemnify the 
Directors of the Bank of England; and that afterwards he would move 
for the reap 


‘intment of the Bank Committee of last session. Various 
motion were given; among which was one by Lord 
. that on Thursday next he should move for a committee 
» to consider the Oaths of Allegiance, Supremacy, 
u, and the disabilities affecting her Majesty’s Jewish sub- 
ed, the Sreaker read to the Housea 













ts 1e ground thus being clear 

copy of the Queen’s Speech. 
Mr. Wykrnam Martin then moved the Address in answer to the 
wech from rone. He explained, that Parliament had been called 


together because Ministers had thought it right to recommend the Diree- 
tors of the Bank of England to violate the law. Although the bill of in- 
lity which would be submitted to the House would in strictness 
nly apply to the Directors of the Bank, Ministers had thought it right 

ar onsequenees of the advice they had given, and to submit 
themselves as it were to a trial before the Parliament and the country. 
plained the origin and object of the Act of 1814. There 
dissentients to the policy of that act, but its main provisions 
to the most eminent members of the mercantile com- 
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munity. Yet the operation of the act has eon sen twice suspe " 1; once ia 
1847, and again in this year. The panic of 1847, adopting the explana- 
tion of Mr. Hub bard, he assigned to the fact that the mercantile com- 

munity were not aware that the Bank reserve was then reduced to an 
unusually low point by the payment of dividends. In 1847, however, 
the money-market righted itself by its own inherent elasticity, and the 
Bank Directors did not execed by a “single note the limit assigned by act 
of Parliament. But in 1857 a panic supervened upon an enormous drain 
of bullion. The position of the Bank was satisfactory until late in Oc- 
tober : then disasters began to occur in the North of England ; every 
bank, every discount-house, looked to strengthen their resources ; the 
Bank reserve was diminished from 4,000,000/. to 2,000,090/7.; the - ink 
could no longer assist the discount-houses ; the Bank of England, he be- 
lieved, applied to the Government ; and the Ministers felt themselves 
compelled to relax the existinglaw. The result was an issue of notes by 
the Bank amounting to 2,000, 0007. beyond the legal limit. As the erisi 
of 1857 was far greater than that of 1847, Minist: rs were, d fortiori, 
justified in issuing the letter to the Bank. Mr. Martin next referred to 
the distress in the manufacturing districts; to the sufferings of our 
countrymen in India, and the successes of our troops, whose bravery 
he warmly praised; and in succession to the other topics of the Queen's 
Speech,—-especially praising the Minister for fulfilling the pledge he had 
given to take into consideration the Representation of the People. 

Mr. Axroyp, the seconder of the Address, dealt with three points— 
the Bank Charter, India, and Parliamentary Referm; but to the first 
topic he gave the most attention. He began by saying that the House 
might probably find some difference between his views and those of the 
mover of the Address. Mr. Martin, from his country retreat, took a 
calm view of the question, perhaps; while Mr. Akroyd stood in the 
midst of the excitement, and had a fellow feeling for those who suffered. 
The House should take a broad view of the question ; 
fects our prosperity, and as it affects our working classes, 
as it affects the money-lenders and the money-market. 

The money crisis came on without giving alarm. In the m 
turing dis s the only drawback to prosperity was the price of raw 
material. ‘The first symptom of danger was when the Bank of England 

rais - its interest to 54 per cent, on the 2d October. The interest rose 
to 8, 9, 10 per cent. The warning came too late; the manufacturers had 
no time to prepare, and many a goodly vessel foundered. The storm 
was at its ight on the 10th November, and if the Ministers had not 
issued their letter on the 12th the consequences within twenty-four | 
would have been most serious. The Bank went to the verge of 
dence in its efforts to relieve the commercial commuaity, in a cri 
severe than that of 1847; but it was tied down by act of Pa 
In 1847 the Government interfered when the discount was at 8 p 
it would have been well if the Government had interfered in th dns sent 
crisis be the discount reached that amount. Mr, Akroyd, remarkit 
how gold from our fingers, expressed his opinion that we shall n 
be able to in it until the standard is abolished and gold is sol 
its market value. Manufacturers want to sce accommodati 
weeded out of the market, and a solid currency « tablish dona 
eonvertibi 4 ; 

On the other topics Mr, Akroyd touchedlightly. II 
measure of Parliamentary reform, and for simple and supreme govera- 
ment for India, capable of vindicating its authority and of developing 
the eon the eountry. ; 

Mr. Diseadzi took advantage of the 
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than to allow a law to exist which in moments of emergene y is always 
pended, and which in moments of trans juillity is always submitt cd to Ci 
mittees of the House of Commons.’ 

After this, Mr. Disraeli turned to the other topics 
He regarded the paragraph refe rring r to the peace of Europe in the light of 
an expression of regret, as if Lord Palmerston had said, ‘I bave done all I 
could, but we are still at peace.” He spoke of Lord Palmerston’s appeal- 
ing to the belligerent passions of the cor intry at the Lord Mayor's dinner. 
» speech could have been better calcul ited to animate the heart of the 
country on the eve of being tried by exigencies of the most perilous eharac- 
ter.” “It was clear that it was a sovereign of no mean order who must hav 
meditated war—the Emperor of Russia, the Emperor of the French, th 
King of Naples, or the Emperor of China. 

Passing from this banter, Mr, Disraeli launched into eloquent praise of 

h otti : i in India; and entered into the cireumstanes 
h, in support of his former position that among 
olt was the annexation of Oud 
‘leaving not only Delhi but Oude without a 
Why was nuniecation between Caleutta and the North- 
west eut off ?—B ie you had net thought of Oude. Nor is this all 
i * army up the cour ve been totally deticient 
1 ul them from Oude, an 
yecause the Government 
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Lord PaLmwEnrston tre ited Mr, Disraeli very lightly 
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There was a scanty atte me 


The House of Lords met at five o'clock. 
and L ( rd Be! 


ance. Lord Macaulay, introduced by Lord Campbell a 
appeared and took the oaths and his seat. 

The Address was moved by Lord Poxtuay. He traced the money 
panic to its source in the great disturbance in the commercial affairs of 
the United States; followed out the development of the pressure in this 
country ; and expressed his approval of the course adopted by the Go- 
vernment. Then he remarked on the distress in the manufacturing dis- 
tricts; the proposed reforms in the laws affecting the transfer of pro- 
perty ; the promised reform of the representation ; and the Indian mu- 
tiny. Ifany change be made in the government of India, it must not be 
made without full and deliberate examination. He defended Lord Can- 
ning, and expressed his belief that when we come to the end of the re- 
bellion it will be found that he has deserved our warmest thanks. 

The Address was seconded by Lord Carew. 

The Earl of Denny said that in all his Parliamentary experience, up- 
wards of thirty- six years, he hadi da Parliament under cir- 
cumstances of such varied anxiety and of such almost unvaried gloom. 
He referred to former periods of excitement—1$25, 1829, 1841, 1845— 
when some single cause monopolized public attention. But now we 
have a vari ties—deep aud overwhelming commercial distress 
and disturbance at home, our Indian empire shaken to the very founda- 
tion abroad. 

But before he entered.on those 
abrupt par ph that informed them the 1 
ings of peace. Government might have exp 








topics, ss rallied the Gove: 
if Europe er 
ssec their 












sutists tion 





there was no war in Europe ; hut the paragraph ‘almost breathes a tone 
disappointment and mortification It breathes the spirit of the noble 
count at th te head of the Govern ment. It i is cal lamitous to h hat there 









is no quarre! in Europe in which he might take part. If the noble Viscount 
cannot disturb the peace of Europe, no one elsé can. But if the ae 
ment desired to maintain peace, it would be wise to abstain on publie oeca- 
sions from a tone of defianve against any power that might take advantage of 
our difficulties. That bravado, that unnecessary bluster, was perhaps resorted 
to in order to cover an inherent se of weakness it was rather hard on 
Lord Elgin that there was not a word about China in the Speech. To Lord 
Risin and not to the Government was due the credit of diverting the China 
en 9 India. 

efore pronouncing any opinion whether Government. were justified 
in violating the Act of 1844 he should like to h car the grounds on which 
they acted; and whether they reeeived any application from the Bank 
of E ngland calling upon them to suspend the act. 

In his opinion, although the act did not produce it has had a str 
fluence in aggravating the calamity. W heneyer the country sces fr 
published ace ounts that the Bank is approaching a period when the 
contract the circulation, bankers and commercial firms take precaut 
secure themselves, and bégin to hoard t! notes ‘end bullion. Th 
large part of the circulating medium ceases to be in cireulation; that aug 
ments the pressure on the Bank, and the Bank adopts more stringent mea- 
sures, Panic and restriction aot and react on each other, until the country 
is on the verge of bankruptey. ‘Under these circumstances, it is uecessary 
that the provisions of the Act of 1844 should .not be enforced on the Bank. 
But if the Gc Verne nt thought that the Act of 1844 aggravated comn rereial 
difficulties, then he wished to know whether the y intend to adhere to the 
Act of 181d, [Here Lord Derby took the same line as Mr. Disraeli in the 
other House; pressed the Government to state its views ; 
























declared that he 
could not understand how, while asking for indemnity, Ministers could ask 
Parliament to continue an act in operation which it has been twice neces- 
sary to suspend; and insisted that there was no necessity for further re- 
ference to P arliamentary Committees. ] 

Turning to the distress in the manufacturing districts, he stated that the 
number of employed operatives is 16,861; of operatives partially or wholly 
unemployed 28,530 in Manchester al: one ; and he complai ned that the 
Spee h feebly depicts the suffering that prevails. He thought the Govern- 
ment should have told us the causes of the distress, and he oF ceed d to 
make out that it was owing to the enormous extension of our commercial 
transactions under free trade, and to the encouragement of imports by the 
Legislature in a degree out of all proportion to our exports. 

When he came to the Indian topic, Lord Derby complained of the short- 
comings of the Speech. It deplores the sufferings of individuals ; it pr 
the valour of the troops ; but it makes no mention of the political ruin, the 
great public danger arising from the mutiny. Like Mr. Disraeli, Lord 
Derby paid the highest tribute to the heroic bearing of our troops. Having 
done this, he dealt with the conduct of Lord Canning. He would speak of 
him with all tenderness and all consideration, not only on account of the 
sineere regard he entertained for him personally, but because he had bec: 
placed in unparalleled difficulties ; and if he has not been found equal to his 
post on all points, it is because not one in ten thousand would be like ly to 
cope with the diticulty successfully. Lord Derby reviewed the course of 
Lord Canning’s administration as it affected the Native army to show that 
he was not sufficiently alive to the disaffection before the tirst mutiny broke 
out ; that he did not exert himself early enough to stop the incipient symp- 
toms—the ince ndiary fires, the mutiny of the Nineteenth and Thirty-fourth 
= iments; that he only disbanded and did not punish those regim : 

that neither he nor his advisers, showed either fore sight or vi 
Sout Derby found the same fault with the Home Government ; who refused, 
although warned by Lord Ellenborough, to believe in the serious character 
of the mutiny. He dwelt on the * cool indifference ”’ of Lord Granville ; 
‘‘ the utter and hopeless ignorance of the whole question” shown in the 
earlicr stages of the question by Mr. Vernon Smith, who talked ot 
‘ surrounding Delhi.” He complained that Ministers had not sent the troops 

the shortest way. The Sultan had granted a firman for their passage 
+ Ae Egypt; the Pasha volunteered to afford them every facility; the 
Emperor of the French, of his own accord, said that the Governme nt might 
send the greater body of their troops across France. But tall these offers 
were disreg: uded, and the troops were sent in sailing-vessels round the 
Cape. The Peninsular and Oriental Company offered in July their steamers 
for carrying troops sent across the Isthmus of Suez, so tt vat they might 
have been in India by the middle of August. This offer was de: 




























lined; but 
a month later the Government made some arrangement through the East 
India Directors, with the Peninsular and Oriental Company. Yet, incredible 
as it might sound, some considerable time afterwards Mr. Vernon Smith senta 
letter to the Oriental Company, asking whether some plan could uot be de- 
vised for sending troops overland to India. The Secretary of the Company 
thought it must be a hoax; but finding the letter genuine, he wrote back to 
say that a scheme for that’ purpose had becn in operation some tine under 
the sanction of the Government! Had Lord Ellenborough’s advice been 
taken, had troops been sent overland, they would have arrived in time to 

make the movements of Sir Henry Havelock safe and secure. If now, from 
the delays of the Government, the town should fail, upon them will rest the 
guilt nee the shame of such a fearful calamity. But the Gover nment must 
not think that because he criticized their conduct he was not disposed to 









mg.ine | 


lises | 


) assist them in restoring L.- » state of affairs. ‘* We are all as well disposed 








to aid 1 the Government as far as we can, and to the best of our abilities, 
with no gre iter dim ion of energy and assiduity than if we were per- 
fectly satistied of their discretion and capacity, whatever we may think of 


sent, the men who are 





their qualifications. Ina great like t 
happy enough to enjoy the confidence of their S$ ign ought to be, and 
must be supported by every man who has the interest of his country at 
heart. And every such man will act as if he approved their whole pro- 
ceedings. At present, my Lords, the task before us is to reconquer an em- 
pire, and to that end our whole attention and energy must be directed. We 
lish our power, and then we may take -into « sideration 















must first reéstal 
that most importaut subject a better organization of our Indian empire.” 
Lord Derby dwelt on the necessity of dealing out stern justice to the 





far worse than death—‘* I 
1 brand of Cain upon their brows "’—a life of 
constant slavery and degrading occupations. But thereshould not be a 
feeling of hostility to the Native p pulation. We must govern by force, 
but not by the sword alone, unaceon ipanied by measures of ame lioration, 
W ith regard to the future government of India, he expressed a hope that 
if the Govern: meant to legislate at all, they w wuld not proceed by a 

heir own responsibility. Touching on 





He would inflict on them a doon 





eers. 


a protracted life with the 






















Comittee 
] eiforts in Ir dia, he laid it down that no impedi- 
ut that the government should occupy 
yards the end of his speecli, he as- 





Mr. Disraeli, 





Mi nister rs had their Re form Bill ready ; and, 
he urged them to lose no time in producing it. 
Granvinie said he had heard Lord Derby make ma 





ny spe ec. she ‘Ss 
























on uil ur occasions, but that was the first time had confined himself 
to of on n, notwi hi ular dexterity in dis- 
faults commission Spe shh from the throne. Lord 


that the Government felt any- 
thing but the most intense pleasure that our relations with Foreign 
Powers are satisfactory. As 1 gards the Dan n Principalities, the 
Congress will reasse mble at Paris with every pr spect of coming to a 
satisfactory decision, in which, if France a nd England unite together, 
no doubt the other Powers will concur, and which will secure the hap- 
piness and contentment of those whose destinies it will affect. It would 
be childish in him to offer any explan: ation of the omission of China from 
the Speech, the reason why nothing has be¢ ‘n done being so obvious. It 
| is now clear that € mmissioner Yeh will be left to fight his own battles, 
and that even a smaller number of troops than that originally sent will 
settle the question. With regard to the suspension of the Bank Charter 
Act, the Government are alone responsible. They did not ask for 
but only for information to guide them. 
But Li ord Derby wished to know whether 


Derby was quite mistaken in supp vosing 
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Act should be chi unged. “yz 2. not thi nk that at the Pp 

wi eng n 4 general d ion, I am bound t 

the Bank Ci I can only say that it is 

} ; n tv pose any change i 

vised, they do not think i lesir: ible ede doe b 

Cc nmvitte: he House of Commons which sat last year, 
| and wh i h recommended thet ull be reap; present ses- 

sl ld be per mitted to consider ear refully idditional circum- 

stanees which bave oc urred. At the same t mean to pre- 


le themselves, should they deem such : making any 
alterations in the Bank Charter whic ‘h upon f ym may app 

| to them either prudent or necessary. 

| 





L wd Granville, referring to the affairs of India, joins d Lord Derby in the 
praise he had bestowed on the troops. a re ally | believe that in this case 
’ But he denied that the ¢ expire is now in peril, 
noble Earl was inclined to treat with ten- 
| derness, he claimed no tenderness for Lord Canning. Let him be judged 

by his acts from the beginning to the end. Lord Derby seemed to have re- 
| ferred for his statements, more to “a certain red pamphlet” than to the 
blue books. It was said that Lord Can r ought to have foreseen all that 
has oecurred. But the speech of Lord Ellenborough on the 9th of June 


showed that he as well as Lord Canning and Gener: ul Hearsey thought that 


| exaggeration is impossible.’ 
| As to Lord Canning, whom the 







these events were at an end when two regiments were disbanded. Lord 
Derby found fault with Mr. Vern n Smith for ignorance of the geography 
of Delhi: now Lord El!enborough, who ha is seen Delhi, said that the only 
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means of dealing with Delhi was to cut of 
sure that would “have been usele ess, a5 there was pleiity « 


Y the water in the canal, a mea- 
fw at er in tha e wells 
it on be half of t he Government 


“<i Granville claimed eri 
ils another time, 


for sending yut 36,000 troops ; and insiste 

t the troops could not h we been sent over oa: 
In answer to Lord Deiby’s request for inform: ition as to the measures Go- 
verument would propose, “Lord Gr: ew said, the Government would only 






| in the town. 
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proceed with that business on whi ey had really called Parliament to- 
ge a, ; ; 

ord Dr npy—‘' What I asked for was, not an explanation of any measure 
which the Government inte “1A i lutive to India, but whether 






a subject which they 
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) this most Important 
liament, at the same 
vs on that question till 
the fullest and frankest 
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ne they would reserve “the stateme é 
Fobre ry next, when they will not be wanting in 








ined how oF Lord Canning had sup- 
like othe 
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inations. 
— “Om lusion, Lord Granville expl 
ported missionary enterprise. He 
scribed to a Bible Society, to a College, 
could be more injurious than for th > Gover 
pulsion to make conver if Christianity hi as been dishonoured in India, 
it is impossible that such a state « f thi ings should be sutfered to continue. 
The Earl of ELnxexporoven would not, under the circumstances, make 
any lengthened observations. He confined himself almost entirely to 
showing that for many weeks last spring x he durst not express the ap- 
prehensions that filled his mind, and that whe *n he spoke he expre sssed his 
| fears as r lie ately as p rssi ble. The Duke of ArGriz, however, went 
back to the debates of the period, and quoted Lord Ellenbor rough’s 
. show that it was not until the 9th of June that his fears 
ied. The Earl of Harpwicx supported Lord Ellenborough 


ibe 





Governors-General s1 
Da ff's School. Nothing 
mment to use any thing like com- 















spcet he 8, 
were awa 
in the discussion. 

After this digression, Earl Grey brought back the attention of the 
House to the Bank Charter Act. He said it was only a half-measure ; 
it was based on sound principles, but it did not carry out those principles 
in its provisions. Having been twice suspended in ten years, be thought 
it could not with advanta: ge remain on the statute-book as it now stands, 
| Its moral power is at an « nd. He wished to see the currence y reformed 
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on the sound principle that it is the duty of the state to peers money 
for the use of its subjects. The right of issuing paper money cannot be 
allowed to private establishments without danger. The sound policy 
would be for the State to take into its own hands the issue of paper 
money, like that of coining gold and silver; and to throw open banking, 
the trade of dk es a money, like al] other trades, to unrestricted com- 


petition. He thought that the *y should legislate without inquiry ; but 
that there should be an inquiry into the causes of the present commercial 
distress, 





Lord OverstoneE spoke at some length upon the Bank Act. He agreed 

with Lord Grey, that everything connected with the issue of money 
should be separated from the de: ling i in money. Practically, under the 
Act of 1844, moncy in its issue is separated from banking and dealing in 
money. It would be better to carry out the principle to its fullest ex- 
tent; and he was for s¢ parating in ount and in appearance the crea- 
tion from the dealing in money. The Act of 1844 established that gold 
is the money of England, and that the quantity of gold the country 
should have for its money should not be under the control of Govern- 
ment or of anybody. Any man might bring gold into the country ar - 
have it made into money, and take that moncy out of th 
quantity. Thus we rely fi y of 
ciple as we rely for a proper supply of provisions. 
the letter on the 12th November, 
what they did in the Irish famine when they 
visions. “In the matter of the currency they ‘ought to 
principles. Lord Derby said the Act of 1844 aggravated the difficulties 
but it should be remembered that it was under the Act of 1844 that the 
Government had power to issue the letter. Lord Overstone enlarged on 
the danger arising from the unsoundness of the joint-stock banks. 

He did not mean to say that the Government ought not to have taken 
step which they had, but he did say that if the act had been maintained 
only twenty-four hours Io mger, the whole of the vicis stem to which | 
had referre d would have been got rid of by the crumbli 
institutions which fostered i in 1847 the 1 
ditional notes was suffic ient without that perinissio 
present was 2 crisis of greater mag ; the evils were : 
the Bank had not only been comp: il itself of ! 
corded to it by the Government, but had actually exceeded 
issue by some 6,000,000/. or 7,000,000/ 

The Earl of Eciryton said the Bank Act was in an unsatis 
dition. Th ere should be a relaxing power. Lord MonTeacir 
exXCe ption to the Bank Act. 

The Address was agreed to, and the House adjourned, rather late in 
the evening. 
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BANK OF ENGLAND CorkESPONDENCE.— Copies of correspondence be- 
tween the Treasury and the Bank of England were laid before the House 
of Commons on Thursday night. It consists of tour documents: the Trea- 
sury letter of November 12, alre ady published ; a letter from the Governor 


and Deputy-Governor of the Bank to the Treasury, (dated Nov uber 13 















enclosing a copy of the resolution in which the Directors det: 1e to act 
upon the letter; a letter fiom the First Lord a >» Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, (November 27,) asking an explanation from the Bank of Fg 
land of the proceedings since the Treasury letter of the 12th November, and 
the reply from the Governor and Deputy-Governor of the Bank 
(December 2). This last narrates the courst e crisi i 





the cognizance of the Bank; 
the 10th November the r 
“The Continental drain for gold had ceas ner 
become unimportant ; and there was at that time little appreher 
the Bank issues would be inade yuat to meet the necessities of 
p 








within the legalized sph re of their circulation. Upon this state ings, 
however, supervened the failure of the Western Bank of Scotland and th« 
City of Glasgow Bank, and a renews d diseredit in Ireland, « ausing un in- 


tion in four weeks 
nd Tre- 


creased action upon the English cire: 
of upwards of two millions of gold to 
land; of which amounts more +} illion was sent 
and 280,000/. to Ireland between the 5th and 12th of Nov 
the 12th, the Bank discounted and advanced to the amount 
leaving at night the reserve of 583,0007. On the 2lst, the discoun 
advances r ed the maximum of 21,616,0007. Although the limit of notes 
has been exceeded by 2,000,000/.. the Bank had only parted with 928,000/, ; 
the remainder being de tained in the reserve 





uation by the abstr 
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Che Court, 


Tue Queen and the Prince Consort arrived at Buckingham Palace on 
Wednesday, from Windsor Castle, to open Parliament on the following 
day. At three o’clock on Wednesday her Majesty held a Privy Council. 
Two orders in Council were issued, directing that the Divorce and 
Matrimonial Act and the Probate Act should come into oper: tion on th 
11th January next. The Queen's Speech for the opening of Parliament 
was read and approved. Her Majesty afterwards held a Co ‘i 
Alexander Malet, Minister to the Germanic Confederation, had 
dience on arriving in England; and Mr. Henry Howard, Minister t 
Portugal, had an audience to take leave on returning to Lisbon. Major- 
General Phillips kissed hands on being appointed Licu and Yeoman 
of the Guard. 

On Thur sday, the Queen went in pro 

ned the session of Parliament. The day 
the Park and the streets more numerous than 
to Buckingham Palace, the Queen set out for 
rived there at half- -past six. 

Prince Frederick William of Prussia 
she left Buckingham Palace. After receiving from Sir 
gold box containing the freedom of the City of London, 
ceeded by Dover ' to the Continent. 


the Priropalis. 


The Royal Society held its annual meeting in the rooms at Bur- 
lington House on St. Andrew’s Day; and Lord Wrottesley delivered an 
address on the advances made in science during the last twelvemonth. 
This was followed by the distribution of the medals. The Copley medal 
was given to Michel Eugéne Chevreul, for his researches in organic 
chemistry, particularly on ‘the composition of the fats, and for researches 
on the contrast of colours. One of the Royal medals was presented to 
Dr. Edward Frankland, for the isolation of the organic radicals of the 
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ession to Westminster, and 
was fine, and the throng in 
usual, After F gga pa 
Windsor Castle, and a 





k leave of her Majesty before 
John Key the 
the Prince pro- 
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| by-laws of the Society which have been found to be illegal. 


| Council 
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‘alcohols, and for his researches on the metallic derivatives of alcohol ; the 
other to Dr. John Lindley, for his numerous researches and works in all 
branches of scientific botany, and especially for his “ Vegetable King- 
dom” and his ‘* Genera and Species of Orcbide.” 

The Society of Arts held a special mecting on Tuesday, to consider the 
questions arising outof the scheme of ex: uminations, and to repeal certain 
Mr. Bodkin 
occupied the chair.“ The illegal by-laws were repealed, and new laws 
were substituted. Mr. Edward Baines, on behalf of many Northern in- 
stitutions, presented memorials praying for a continuation of the oral 
scheme of examination, which has been in successful operation, and ob- 
jecting to examinations by printed papers. He then moved a resolution 
to give effect to their prayer. This was opposed by an amendment, re- 
cognizing the value of oral examinations but expressing confidence in the 
* the Society. The amendment was carried, and the original 
resolution was negatived. 

The annual dinner of the Scottish Hospital Society on St. Andrew's 
Day was held on Monday, at the London Tavern. Lord Pan- 
mure was to have taken the chair, but he was prevented by indisposi- 
tion, and Mr. Moffat M.P. appeared in his stead. The chairman stated, 
that ¢ ig the last twelve months the Committee had awarded pensions 
to 132 aged persons, had examined and relieved upwards of 200 cases 

of distress in cach month, end had defrayed passages to Scotland, the 
whole expenditure amounting to 2092/. The school-fees, cost of books, 
&e., of above 100 poor children, he 1d been paid from the School Fund. 
Nx arly 2000/7. had been expen: ded in pensions to more than 400 disabled 
soldiers and sailors from the Kinloch Bequest. About 400’, was sub- 


scribed at the dinner, 














celebration of the service of the f England at Exeter 
by Nonconformist Ministers was aaeiiana on » Sunday, and drew an 
audicnce said to be larger than on any former occasion, chiefly, it is said, 
working people, The iniate vr was Mr. Henry Allon, of Islington. 
He read the whole of the Litany, aud also read his sermon from a manu- 


script. 











The eff ) push the Leviathan into the Thames was renewed on Sa- 
Ri soy at ~- fo bilowed up on Sunday and Menday. ‘The inydraulic rams 
were applied with continuous cnergy, and some progress was made up to 
i To that time, the total progress of the huge ship down 
36 feet att and 34 feet 10 inches forward, On Tucsday 









the than would not move; but in the midst of the experiment one 
| of the great hydraulic rams burst, and thus terminated the attempt 
for that day. Tuesday and Wednesday were occupied in fixing new 
rams, and in repairing the mooring-tackle intended to drag the vessel to- 





| that as the 
En : 





wards the river. Poplar punsters have nicknamed her the “‘ Leave-her- 
high-and-dry-athan.” 

“Mr. Brunel renewed his gigantic labours on Thursday. The ship made 
some progress, slipping at one time, p. reeptibly, a distance of 10 inches, 
in two hours she moved 14 feet 9 inches forward and 12 feet 7 inches 

first attempt last Sat urday is 48 





aft. Her total distance moved since the 





feet 7 inches furward and 49 feet 7 inches aft. She has nearly 250 fect 
more to £0. 
Mr. Justice Cresswell, sitting with Vice-Chancellor Stuart, gave iis opin- 









upon the question raised by the marriage of t} 
wife's sister at Altona, The question was, whether that 
marriage, legal in Denmark, was legal in England. The Judge decided, 
parties were British subjects, they were bound by the laws of 
; and as the law forbids the marriage with a deceased wife's sister, 
om or law of a foreign country cannot prevail. Mr. Brook’s mar- 
riage was therefore illegal; the issue are illegitimate ; and the property of 
his son, recently dead, becomes vested in the Crown  Vice- Chancellor 
Stuart will pronounce j udgment on a future day. 

The Court of Quee n’s Bench was engaged on Wednesday 
case via r the right of publishing « abrid ged reports o . pro 
irts. The plaintifi in the case was Mr, Lewis, r of a loan 
socicty ; the defendant, was Mr. Levy, } proprietor of the Deadly Telegraph, 
one of the penny papers. Mr, Lewis sought damages for several libels pub- 
lished in that journal, imputing to him wilful and corrupt perjury; the 
said libels being reports of law proceedings, in one of w hi ch Mr. Lewis 
figured as defendant in answer toa charge for perjury. charging the 
Jury, Lord Campbell said—** You are the guardians of rivet e char: wer, as 
well as the guardians of the liberty of the press. It is of the last import- 
ance that a privileg ge should exist of giving fair and correct reports of what 
passes in courts of justice, without incurring any liability in respect to 


sage 
their contents: it is also of the last importance that this privilege should 


ion yesterd 
Brook to 














1 hearing a 
teal in ‘the 















not be abused ; and you are to say whether in your opinion it has been 
abused in the present case. It is quite admitted that parties are not called 
upon siways to give verbatim reports of proceedings in courts of justice ; 
hat wou a the privilege | have mentioned entirely illusory, and is 
oul ! ery important cases. All that can be accomplished is to give 
a fa accurate abridgment of what occurs, taking care that no partiality 


is shown, and that reason: “ le care and skill ave exercised so that it may be 
i true account.” If the Jury thought that the reports were fair reports, 
they must find for the defendant. The Jury deliberated for half an hour, 
and gave in a verdict for the defendant. 

In the same Court, on an earlier day, Dr. Granville sued Mr. Pugh 
M.1. to recover five weeks’ rent of a furnished house. Mr. Pugh’s defence 
was that the house was rendered uninhabitable by vermin of a species for 
which great towns are distinguished. The jury had to decide whether that 
was really the case; and they found for the plaintiff in the full amount 
claimed. 

A case involving the liability of a husband for the debts of his wife, 
living separate from him, was tried in the Court of Common Pleas on Wed- 
ne sday. Mr. Mitchell, the publisher in Bond Street, sued Mr. Morris a 
member of the Stock Exc ov. for 2597, 19s. the balance of a debt in- 
curred by Mrs. Morris, for boxes at the Opera and several theatres supplied 
to her, and for other things. A portion of the debt was not contested, as 
Mr. Morris admitted his liabi! ity. But he took exception to an item of 300 
guineas for a box at the Opera, and put in evidence to show that he had 
duly warned Mr. Mitchell that he was to give no credit te Mrs, Morris, and 
that the hiring of the box took place without his authority and after the 
separation. Mr, Mitchell offered to take back the box but Mrs. Morris 
would not surrender. It was left to the Jury whether Mrs. Morris had any 
authority to take the box ; and they found for the defendant. 








A case of robbery, somewhat novel in its incidents, was tried at the Mid- 
dlesex Sessions on Tuesday. The prisoner was Ambrosine le Blane, a 
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French governess; the charge against her was the stealing of watches, 
money, trinkets, and clothing. Tt appears that early in September, Am- 
brosine, by coining stories of her misfortunes, so worked upon the feelings 
of a Mrs. Horsford, the keeper of the lodge of a house in Regent’s Park, | 
that the benevolent old lady took her in and gave her board and lodging for 
eight weeks, One day, Mrs. Horsford on her return from m arket, found 
lier house plundered and her guest gone. The case was placed in the hands 
fa Detective. This astule person soon “found that a lover of the governess 
was confined in Aylesbury Gaol. He went thither, and when the man was 
released the constable disguised himself as a i yurneyman saddler and tra- 
velled with him, feeling sure he would make for the his ding-place of his 
mistress, It wasso. ‘They arrived at Ri chmond. ‘The lover inquired for 
Rosedale House; and overhe: wing this, the Detective at once went thither 
Miss Ambrosine was surprised with Mrs. Horsford’s watch round her ne k, 
—~ other stolen property in her possession, She had cleverly contrived to 
btain a post as governess in Rosedale House, and had already begun to 
rob there. She made a voluble but and was sentenced to 
one year’s imprisonment with hard } 














fruitless defence, 


bour. 





One William Brodie attempted to carry off a greatcoat in a reading-room 
in Cheapside. Caught in the aet, he | ‘ aid he had mistaken the coat for his 
own ; but the owner gave him into custody, and he came on Wednesday be - 
fore the Lord Mayor, This led to inquiries, and resulted in ap wintul seene, 

Brodie’s wife was brought up as a witness to prove that he did actually leave 














home with a greatcoat. But it turned out that he lived separately from his 
wife. She said, with ¢ peat simplicity of manner, that she could not account 
for it. He knew she had not bread to e: At, r he saw her every ay. But 


5 idtenaed te steal ‘the 1e Coat. A 
‘ cirlofeightcen, foun dlivia ig 
side the real wife in the wit- 
relation are you to the prisoner >” 


sisted that her husband could not 
ble now produced another witness, a y 
it Brodie’s lodgings as his wife. She s 


ness-box. The Lord Mayor—‘ What 


havi 






























Girl—* None at ull ; but f ought to be.” The Lord Mayor—* You are not 
hi : Girl cleat weigh 4 ving with him. Tle has seduced me, 
os 8) } 
aitOr i king me 1r pe wriace, Wwe h ive bee! 
t ther at our present ve dings li me he was not a married n 

re the girl comme need ryiny rly and fainted.) The ‘ 
Pri er, Wwe now rst n for having a s 

A have | dec ived your duced this other 







































Lo prison 
not.”” Girl (er 
IM A now 
‘ ing a ud] 
t think he would do my Lerd.””) The Lord M 
ellow who has acts ] “has b el prove have don 
I shall commit to prison with hard | for th 
tl Wife (sobbing)—* Oi! Lor f m y sake, don’t 
ti " The Lord Mayor—* It is my commit | uta nly 
y halng in doing so You are very much better wi it suc] : 
han with him. I pits h urt i ‘ nic- 
ng for you.” Wif 1, my Lord, If) ud iv 
fow shill to cu un f fo \ littl 
tld, I should »>much mu. We har to ext 
[ have got excellent testimo pocket if I 
ituation 1 should be tr 1 ¢ 1 r} ] t int 
if Tt M ‘ ’ 
rte ! inced ¢ 
with r vou five 
sé] i vour Lord- 
hus! ind ] ld 
nar 11 
proj i ent nan i he ] n 
. i i i i ‘ bay 
: t apy l that a great quantity i] I 
f the smell was sickening, and affeeted resident l visitors; 
ins were crowded into a small vault under the el l. 
h t-loads of earth were teken to a place near the Victoria Dark; 
his earth had much coflin-wood and many boues in it; people picked out 
the wood and the bones to use or sell; some of the earth, sifted, su to 
make mortar; the great mass was to | ployed in makii road, Wher 
the police pointed out to Mr. Piper and Mr Young, t d l - 
te how wrong “all t! Was, tu lungs \ stu i ihe i i 
i id ] ist nd t r te : Lhe held Mr, | and M 
i in h 1 
There was a meeting of s} holders of the British B on Wednes 
It appears that the promises made by shareholders at present 
95,5t0/, towards the 180,000/. required ih ignees ¢ ct ) 
shure fr 1 person, 3a general rule, apparently, liabl exceptions, 
—and they make iny into t} cal positi each shar der 
Ti he puy a proper amount will get a discharge freeing them from 
fu rc ail 3s; th who do not volunteer to pay, d yet have means, 
ful task pert , but 





eoner y mect- 

a ir, In 

li comn alia, on 

financial c regarded 
‘ ? ] : 

ystem, and counselled in- 

legislative enactments, but 











* Let us ulso inquire whether there n the e 
n to w! ric! we may in some degree, tra li 
inancial and commer t Britain i 
f our greati st clem nts of na ions ] pros neri y. So far: 
ion our wealth, industry, and ireedom, it is 
like all other good t hings, may be 
° .) " v¢ be 
and properly used when it is bi sé d upon oul ital, our in- 


Ustp 
lwhen it has no other 
Forces ss of all conse- 
hey were grains of sand, 


dustry, and our prudence. It is shamefu 
foundation th na bold and reckless d wing, \ V 


quence sy deals with hundreds of thousands as thi 








uy m the principle of * Heads I win t: , and unfortunately, too, 
when too often the condemnation or applause attending it depends too much 
upon the measure of failure or success which may result.” * If capitalists, 


+ 


y-lenders, discount-b rok rs, and bankers, would regard the character 
and means of those who make these bills, more than the mere magnitude 
of their transactions, they do hold the check-strings in their own hands, 
and have, individually and collectively, the power at once and henceforth 
to re medy one great cause of these oft-recurring evils, and to restore as 
dence and safety, in a great degree, to the future operations of commer 
It is perfectly clear that, by some means, a larger superstructure of credit 
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| a state of things that should be continued. 


‘| 
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has been raised upon the capital employed in commerce than the foundation, 
however strong, has been able to bear; and the superabundant weizht has 
caused the whole fabric to totter, and has brought no small portion of it to 
the ground. This structure of credit has now to be rebuilt; let us all 
earnestly inquire how and to what extent it can best be rebuilt to insure to 
the utmost extent stability and safety.” 

Mr. Horsfall remarke d, that, so long as reckless trading takes place,— 
and that there has been reckless trading to some extent, “the oy Ww ould ‘all 
agree,—so iene as there is reckless trading, no bank charter i in the world, 
however pertect, will ever be the means of preventing those consequent 
panies which have periodically occurred in this country. 

The report was adopted, and the Council of the Chamber _ —- 
to direct eit ular attention to the Bank Acts of 1844 and 1 


Charles Hindley has created a vacancy in the repre- 
Mr. Hindley had represented the 


The death of Mr. 
sentation of .Ashton-under-Lyne. 
borough since 1835, 

The clerical scandal at Ruabon in Wales has increased its proportions. 
It ray be recollected that, about a month since, at the communion, the 
Reverend Mr. Davies, etipendiary curate of the parish-church of Rhosy- 


medre, refused to administer ‘the cup ” to the Reverend Richard Mor- 





gan of Tregynon, although the incumbent of the parish, Mr. Edwards, 
whose guest Mr. Morgan was, had administered the bread; and that 
Mr. Dayies stated as a reason for this unusual proceeding, that Mr. 
Morgan was not in charity with his neighbours. Mr. Edwards im- 
mediately informed his episcopal superior, Dr. Short, Bishop of 
St. Asaph of what had occurred, and asked for instructions. Dr. Short 





1 that he had none to give. Then the Churchwardens 
:p for his opinion; the Bishop said he had none to give. 













































‘They rejoin an application that regular proceedings should be taken 
igainst Mr. Davi The Bishop said, the expense would be heavy, and 
would fall upon them; and that if he decided the case as bishop, and 

cular proce were afterwards taken, it would prejudice one side 
or the other. The Churchwardens declined to incur expense. Mr, Ed- 
v ir. Davies six months’ notice to quit his curacy, and 
in} ig any further part in th c cele bration of divine 

’ o informed the Bishop of the steps he had 

ke d him, that he should not take any notice 

f] tters or } IS, — that he should officiate as usual until 

} d by 1] Davies endeavoured to carry out his 
threat, the Churchwar P. ns prevented him. Dr, Short was in- 

med of thes ] In reply, he admitted that Mr. Davies had no 
right to refuse the Onn. ~ he had no right to judge of the fitness or 

fitness of any one wishing to communi ite-—ot that Mr. Edwards was 
the pro] idge. Butt » proper remedy should havi been for Mr, Ed- 
vards to administer the cup, and then complain of the refusal of his cu- 
rate. nt of Mr. Edwards to withdraw his curate’s 
licence without episcopal permission ; and at the eleventh hour talks of 
! ing the whole cas > bef re he decides. 

The large new Corn rE: . ce at Newcastle was opened on Saturday, 

The ninth anniversary of the Birmingham Cattle and Poultry Show 
has be his week at Bingley Hall. It is described as rivalling 
: V le Smithfield Club show”’ in cattle, and surp: ssing it in 
poultry. ultry, if s old, would, it is s “realize more money 
than cattle, sheep, and pigs put tog ther.’ There were 185 
x! of cattle « a sheep, and 415 of poultry. The patrons of the 

1 3 ine the Ir ince Cons ort and twenty-nine ladies of 
t . Th re was als +a goo l how of ** roots, 
iTenrv Horn, Recorder of Hereford, committed suicide on Sunday 
morning, by firing a pistol into his head, at Cagebrook, near Hereford. 
He had brought his father-in-law’s corpse from mon the previous 
vy silll 


SCOTLAND. 





The Glasgow Chamber of Commerce met on the 27th to take the Bank 
Acts into consideration, There was not a full attendance, but among 

















present were the Lord Provost, Mr. Walter Buchanan, Sir James 
‘ pbell, and the Dean of Guild. Mr. Sandemann proposed a series of 
i lut leclaring the limitation cf t * England's issues 
upon uri to be insufficient for the presen it 
ner that the monopoly of the Bank of Engla the ‘ 
limited numbei teh bi inks, conferred by the Acts of 1844 i 1845 
respectively, is istent with free trade and injurious to all « a SeS ; 





that the Go- 
ul d 


injurious to trade ; 
working of the bank Act 


that ihe fluctuat rate of interest is 





vernment cannot : trust to the capricious 

that l’arliament should be petitioned to repeal or amend the Acts of 1844 
and 1845. Mr. Buchanan seconded the resolutions. Mr. Jamieson was 
only willing to petition Parliament to reconsider the monetary system. 


pbell took the same view. The 


It would be a wrong thing to go to Parli: 


Sir J present disaster arose 


nent and 


ames Can 


from overtradii 











say more bank accommodation is wanted to get us out of the very 
thing which too much banking-accommodation brought us into. Mr. 
Buchanan defended the resolutions. Since 1841, our exports have in- 
crcased from 60,600,0007. to 150,000,0007. per annum. There should 
be a corresponding increase in the securities on the basis fixed by the 
Act of 1844. It would not contribute to overtrading ; there has been no 


Then as to the mono] oly of the Bank of England, though 
resolution referring to that, he would not be the expo- 
should 


But he thought ther 


overtrading. 
he supported the 
nent of it, having doubts on the subject. 
be a change in the Act of 1845 ), because, considering the increased trade 
of Scotland, the restriction imposed by that act is too arbitrary: it gives 
the Scotch banks a monopoly and enables them to pay a lower interest 
than is paid by the banks in the South. Next as to the fluctuations in 
the rate of interest— 

‘*The profits in trade, the investments made in machinery, ships, and 
other stock, have been calculated under a very low rate of interest ; 5 pei 
cent was usual heretofore, and afterwards that went down to 4 per cent. 
Under the influence of the Act of 1844 we find an anomalous state of things 
—our interest is jumped up to 6, 7, and I: atterly to even 10 per cent. Now, 
any man knowing what is the competition in trade is aware that that is not 
It should be put down, or no 
merchant can exist ; for it is a portion of a merchant's duty often to discount 
bills of exchange that he has to hold. Now, if we were to admit this sys- 
tem, and say, ‘we won’t trade beyond what we have in bank,’ that would be 
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very comfortable to be sure; but where would British commerce be? It | rant of a lettre de cachet, for the third time. It was there that he trans- 
would most undoubtedly be compressed into the smallest compass. Now, | lated * Boceaccio’s Tales,’ the ** Baisers de Jean Second,”’ for the amuse- 
seeing that, is it not a grievance that by act of Parliament a limit should be | ment of Sophie de Rutley, wife of the Marquis de Monnier, President of the 
thus placed upon the pursuits of trade?’ He would propose as a remedy, | Chambre de Comptes at Dol ; and he also wrote there some original compos 
that the Bank of England, when they find a drain on them for gold, should | sitions of a licentious character.” : 
raise its price,—a suggestion to which he could see no objection. The Emperor, it is said, has expressed much displeasure at the state 
Sir James Campbell proposed an amendment, simply asking for an in- | in which the building must have been for some time. He considers that 
quiry into the monetary system, with especial reference to the question | there was great negligence somewhere, The arch must have been long 
whether the extended commerce of the country does not call for a larger | in the last state of decay, to fall thus suddenly without any immediate 
accommodation of paper currency based on public-securitics. But this | impelling cause, and it was the duty of the engineering department to 
amendment was negatived, and the ortginal motions were carried. sec that the platform was sufficiently strong to support the weight placed 
The Glasgow Daily Mail reports a singular incident said to have oc- | upon it. The bodies of the soldicrs who were killed in the fort were 
curred at this meeting : it states that one of the members of the Cham- | buried with great military pomp on Tuesday. Marshal Magnan and a 
ber ‘‘ complained in strong terms of the want of bank-accommodation in | number of Generals attended the funeral service, and their carriages fol- 
Glasgow, while that gentleman had been allowed to overdraw his ac- | lowed in the funeral procession, It is stated that “ few things have been 
count in the Western Bank by 60,0007. Some of the members, as a! seen more solemn in Paris since the funeral of Marshal Morticr and his 
mark of disapprobation, rose and walked out of the room,” fellow victims.” 











A heartrending calamity has befallen the fishermen of the Banffshire — taly. ‘The oe agen rs conline om at Sal — = r pies commu 
coast. On Monday week, while fishing-boats were out from different | @¢ation with their friends. The Reverend Mr. Pugh found them 
villages, a violent storm came on, numbers of the boats were overwhelmed, | edged in a clean and comfortable room looking to the South, and not 

















and no fewer than forty-/wo of the fishermen were drowned. They have | placed on the ground floor, They were amply supplied with necessaries 
left twenty-seven widows and seve nty-nine children ; for whom a subscrip- | by the Genoa Steam-boat Company. Mr. Park senior had arrived at 
tion has been opened. Naples, at the expense of the English Government; and had obtained 

During the same gale, two fishing-boats anchored in the Firth of Forth, permission to sce his son. Mr. Acting Consul Barber was to accompany 
at Cockenzie, were dragged from their moorings and swamped : of the crews, | im to Salerno. The other prisoners have not been so well treated. 


ten in number, only three were reseued alive. 


5 Fs ae ar | 


Foreign aud Colonial. | a 

Fraurt.—tThe session of the Legislative Body was opened on Satur- 
day, by M. Fould, Minister of State. He informed the members, that 
after they had ascertained the validity of the elections, the Body woul 
be prorogued until the 18th January. Count de Morny then deliver: d 
an address, full of praises of the Imperial policy and of the Emperor ** MM. Ber 


The two men are to have the best legal assistance. 





-—There is one item of news from Madrid: Queen Isabella 
h to another child, a Prince ; who was born on Saturday night 
| clock,” as the telegraph is careful to say. Mother and child 
doing well. 
| Grerrr.—a telegraphic despatch from Marscilles reports that there 
s ] linisterial crisis in Greece, and that it is over. 
ilgaris and Sealisteris have retired. M. Miaulis, Minister of 








] 
ua 
d been a ) 





himself; of the solid credit, prodigious resources, and mighty power of is to be J’resident of the Council. M. Privi ezios, 8 tor and eXx- 
ah . . . nl =- Vj ‘ . + . I " ar ’ 
France. To all this the members duly responde: f *\ is to be Minister of the Interior. _ ai. dthallis, President of the 
. liu ald CX-silnister, 1s t Minister of Just 





YEmpereur!” ‘Then followed an unpleasant ine 
letter was received by Count de Morny from M. Carnot and M. Goud- | 
chaux, two of the Deputies for Paris. 





—The overland mail arrived in London on Saturday, with ad- 
vices from Caleutia to the 22d Octobs r, from Madras t ul 29th Octo- 































































** M. le President—The existing laws exact from members clected to the | ber, from Bombay to 3d November. In some respects the fuller 
Legislative Body an ( th to which I cannot subscribe, Ih the honour | details are more, in others less favourable than th of the telegraph, 
to i you my r , j ; oe a f ‘Phe renort of the 't pid and snecessful march of Colonel Greate 
ne are ie vi y wt tod . ) ow ft , - . ? z ° 
4 a or ee ,, ons, who had 1 oa A] tooW t2e | hed from Delhi to Agra is fully borne out details; indeed, the 
> +) le i ties, ¢ . > at ti last nt and \. : : Rage : 
ape SO ne Fa ¥ Bere wey & ' ind too! bels appear to have suffered more at Bo nl] and Allyghur, and 
the oath. Count Migeen, Deputy of the Haut Rhin, 1 prosecuted ‘ % Ne ce i ‘ . 1 
by the ¢ ‘al : “in hi : . ee + , to have been more ctlectually disorganized, than the teicgraph led us to 
» overmment. also sen 1? Ss resienation. in <« or 7 . of} ° . ae > . " 
y the G veri he mtr 0 ent im ls res — n, in order that it red t suDT ». But it is remarked that t) rebel marksmetr ingled out the 
reese ims » ‘tors ‘veral protests at 0 ts . . — 3 . 
again pre ent i n t to th electors. Several prot r and ¢ mp ain 3 | officers: that tl d well at Bolundshuhur: but t having lost all 
against the authorities in the Departme nts have been lodged by defeated |.) - . , ‘ le . : sod =" t 1 
lid ¢ t r gi there ey did notl so well at Ally ur, i they usec 
didates. ‘ one 
candidates, Re pk al? ie ; the sock f the telegraph-j for cannon, W) U's column 
M. Dupin, the new Proew Général of the Court of ( om, OM | a3 nechad Yas *} a “ep ee } alt 
} iw 1¢ Indore mutin camp at 
taking his place, delivered an explanatory : ess, commencing - a | . i . 
1 mS peace, Gelvered al Xpianatory ada ; hunencing as ivi D olj nd hed b i th m h a with thirtee pieces of 
arias tl 1d - 4] . a field-artillery » or three s -funs, hey are estimated at 5000 
yentiemen and dear col es, vou aré vare the 1 ves V : } 1} } > 43 7 re | 
* - . : : ° . # gmilars and a ravbl 5.4 ut 10,000, 0th partics We now racing 
in 1852, determined me to resign my functions of Procureur- L tics “ I : — P . "§ he Kk R th 
decided on it without h i in order to fultil with greater f lem t a oy Bi sige a Spiel a eo « ay pute k vera 
° . e . . } ty t c @ 1 « \ i Ww 
pious duty which had | jueathed to me in the exil oe v ‘ u ~ - - fhe garrison of Agra Knew 
the last will of an unfortunate monarch, charging mx »as testa- | that the mutinecrs v at hand, but iost sight of th 1 the evening 
mentary executor over the private interests of his chi it in ten- | of the 9th ¢ ver, they re “supposed to i > disappeared. On 
dering my resignation, on s drawn from natu 1 from 1 | the cont hey el und only waiting their opportunity. 
n tl luti h had been im t 1 1 Greathed’s column marched into the 
I declared at the sam nanner, in the] : Javbreak on the 101} a th a lone 
. ’ yy dayoreua l i ried V na ng 
that resignation was lution was im 1 y hae 1to prepare for breukt some had stripped 
ste “it olities be misunderstood ar __ Soralgae ‘' .. Ss 7 cr . 
on oe ies, misunderstood or some had lain down to slecn. Sudder four fanatics 
mean, as in the rve my lepent >. > 277 4 ase = 
. . 1 beat r tomton nt ( Ti p, Killed an om who was washing 
in short, that the resignati st tain its true charac- ig Comtoms Cute I the camp, killed Pec tad 
ter, and that it should appear as of conscience and n work of — a his wae Seeewes By 8 Eee es tec 
party. It is well known, and need I therefore repeat it? I have always be- ° Se ee ee 
onged to France, and never to parties. I returned, therefore, into privat ( had wcealed themsely ll the preceding might. Our 
life, in order to devote myself entirely to the mission which had been given | troops were surprised. The rebel guns were fi in front, and the 
to me as testamentary executor. That duty L have fultilled to Use best of my | rebel cavalry appeared on the fh before any opposition could be made, 
ower, with courage and devotedness, and as compl able to do. | The Sepoys dashed on and took af accounts two guns, and 
have devoted to ii more than five y md my is fully ac- | Qjd some execution before a shot fired in return, The Sikhs 
complish« d, Now the sp neous kindness of the Em] ror foun lt ¢ in | we t to charge: they were followed by the 9th Lancers “ in 
the solitude which death had made around me, ealled me again in the midst their shirts”: then came the infantry and artillery id the battle raged 
of you, restored me to ocenpations which were dear to me, and again con- fi par ae f : pn ie “2 ; The 3d E oa a : » of pe 
: > : " ae + — reely for o hours. he 3 suropeans, the garrison of Agrs 
fides to me the functions of Procureur-Général. Laccepted it with gratitude, | “* ed rapid! Saal the fort, and be Spt the ficld in time to iain 
It was with pain I separated myself from the Court: that feeling, I dare t eee” acta 2 rg ioe + pon r ae the: 1 bao pp inca <= ~~ t th ' 
say, was shared by it; we quitted each other dvritus invitem. Surrounded | UP Me pursuit; whi 4  SeaOe DY the telegraph, wus ¢ yt thos 4 
by the cordial marks of satisfaction which you have lavished on me, I may Kharee river. The rebel loss is estimates 4000 killed and wounded; 
oe — . } 1-31) } , ail “i . 
say that it is you who have made my candidateship; and I thus return,jw/¢ | Cur loss at 80 Killed and wounded. Par to Bhurtpore, and were 


guodam postliminii into the bosom of the judicial family, happy to there tind | forced to lay down their arms; the rest went no one knew where. Greate 
colleagues and friends whose kind and affable manners had for so long made | hed’s column again took the field, m the 19th reached Mynpoorie. 
me find an infinite charm in those close relations where I consoled myself | They found th place abandoned, 1 » of sor cuns and 
with them from th: bitterness of polities.” Fak trea ier Grant took the 
Che remainder of the speech related to the changes in the Court of | command, Colonel Greathed being “ required for other service”; what 








} treasure to the amount of 22,000/, 








Cassation made by death since 1852, with affectionate tributes to old col- | coryice not stated 
” | * "1 : ‘ we € . . . , . 7% . 
leagues. rye | The blow struck at Agra had instant effect in the neighbouring coun- 
M. Dupin has been created a Senator. | try. The villages began to resist the dispirited remains of the mutineers, 


The wife and child of General Lamoriciére have been living in Paris. | Many were killed in the Bhurtpore state. Captain Nixon had gone 
Last week the child was taken seriously ill; the Government at once | from Acra as Political Agent to the Bhurtp re Raiah, who has been 


gave General Lamoriciére permission to come to Paris, without exacting | stanch. has desired that an agent should b nt to Gwalior, 
the heart of the mutiny is broken on the West of the 









1 
any conditions whatever: it is said that he refused the offer. His child | It is held that ‘ 
died, and his wife has rejoined him at Brussels. Jumna.” 

The interior entrance tower of the fortress of Vincennes fell down on 





Havelock’s advance upon Lucknow is now made in- 





Sunday, burying about twenty soldiers, of whom two only were dug out | telligible, and more light is thrown upon his position at the latest date, 
alive. The Minister of War, followed by the Emperor, immediately re- | about the middle of October. In moving upon Lucknow, Gen ral Have- 
paired to Vincennes and directed the work of clearing away the ruins. lock did not, as was at first supposed, cross the Goomt and reach the 

“It appears that the gate of the Fort of Vincennes where it occurred is | Residency by the rear. His first operation was to carry an intrenched 
one of the oldest parts of the building, its construction going back to the | position “occupied by the enemy at Allumbagh—* the garden of the 


thirteenth or fourteenth century. Since that period the gate has under- 
gone several important repairs. The roof, which was two years ago covered 
with slate, was converted into a platform, without any change being made in 


world ”’—where the rebels had fifty pieces in position. Having taken 
this place, General Havelock, leaving a garrison and his sick and 
the main arch. ‘The arch, it is said, then presented an appearance of so- wounded in possession of it, the whole und: r Majo. Sibley of the 64th 
lidity sufficient to support the works which were necessary for its transform- Foot, pressed on towards the Residency. His road x . — ean = 
ation. It was laid over with sand three feet in depth, with a ledge of canal, which he passed by a bridge, and through the 2 orth-cast corner 
masonry all round, in order to fit it to receive artillery. Three mortars and of the city. W hen the troops had got well over the bridge, they saw the 
the same number of heavy guns were placed on it, which were afterwards | garrison in the Residency waving handkerchiets and pieces of cloth, and 
found imbedded in the ruins. It was in this fort that Mirabeau spent | the soldiers on both sides cheered. When he reached the Residency, the 

p years and a half as a prisoner in 1781 ; having been taken under war- | fighting had been so severe that out of 2000 men Hayelock had 500 killed 
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It is stated that he at once sent his sick and wounded 
and children over the bridge to Allumbagh. T 
on their return, “followed by the ec nemy, who, 
breaking down the bridge, « ‘ut the main body off from all communication 
with the garrison of Tienhesh. Very little isknown of the sub- 
sequent doings of Havelock and Ouiram. At one time they were .sc- 
parated from each other, but it is belie saa they had united their f 
As they only took rations for two days on ¢ ntering the Residency, and 
as they had been sixteen days isolated from their stores at Alluunb agh, 
some alarm was felt for their'safety. The road between Cawnpore and 
Allumbagh was open. The garrison of the latter were “well off.” 
Their escort-parties went to Cawnp: we and back in safety, and there was 
talk of transferring the women and children to Cawnpo re. Reinforce- 
ments from Allahabad were arriv ing in parties of from 80 to 100 at 
Cawnpore, and the numbers forwarded to Allumbagh had swelled the 
garrison of that post to 1000 men. Un the 20th October, the 93d and 
53d Regiments were “‘a day’s march” from Cawmpore, and expected 
there on the 2Ist. Itis from this statement t he inference of the 
arrival of those regiments at Lucknow 


and wounded. 
and the women 
that escorted them were, 


rees. 


~ 
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ias been drawn. 
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Delhi. The news from Delhi is scanty. The Kir 4 
to be tried by a military commission, about the midd 
statement that “his life was guaranteed to him at the time of 








apprehension ” is still repeated, but whether correctly or not is 
colonels of mutincus regiments, had 


Two more of his sons, 











certain. 

been arrested, tried, and found guilty: they were shot on the 14th Oc- 

tober. They pleaded total ignorance of the intentions of the Sepoys, 

and obedience to the King. <A particular account of the capture and 

death of the two elder sons ot the King is ay nin a letter from Delhi. 

It ap page oat their place of refuge, the tom im m, Was re- 
1} 











ag by « of the ilegiti nate children of t] 
life by turning state’s evidence. Captain Hodeon 
troopers to the tomb. He cut off all m 
the illegitimate son and a * one-eyed Mc t 
late Sir Henry Lawrence, to bring out the troopers. 

















** After more than two hours of anxiety, strat d ne 
of the arts of off nee and defence, they appea and we 
sent off in a * bhylie,’ under a small gu wa, towards the ty. 

tis men, entered the enceinte of the te 








with the remainder of } 
certainly not less than from 4000 to 6000 
congregated there, armed with weapous —_ missiles of all descriptions. 
It was indeed an hour of trial, when a beld trent and determined voice 
was of more avail than even a sharp sword. Wonderful to say, m t 1 
of the gallant little band was hit; end on Hodson sternly reiters 
demand for instant surrender, they be lay a i 
hundred swords, and twice t num be fires 
phants, &c., were collected in less than on hour and if, without another 
blow being struck. Hodson and his me en moved warily off te the city. 
At a short distance from the walls, th ound the *bhylie’ was halted 
with much rabble collected around, who turned on the little party as they 
rode up. This was no time for hesitation or delay. Hodson dashed at 
once into the midst—in few but energetic words explained * that these 
were the men who had net only rebelled against the Government, but had 
ordered and witnessed the massacre and shameful exposure of innocent 
women and children; and that thus therefore the Government punished 
such traitors taken in open re sista e,—sh 100ti1 them down at the word. 
The effect was inst: mtaneous and wonderful another hand was raised, 
not another weapon levelled; and the M: thometans of the troop and som 
influential Moulvies among the bystanders exclaimed, 
impulse—‘ Well, and rightly done! Their crime has met with its jr 
penalty. These were they Who gave the sig nal fer the death of hel; 
women and children, and outraged deceney by the « xposure of their persons, 
and now a righteous judgment bas fallen” on them. God is great!’ The 
remaining weapons were then laid down, and the crowd slowly and quietly 
dispersed. The bodies were then carried into the city, and thrown out on 
the very spot where the blood of their innocent victims still stained the 
earth. They remained there till the 24th; when, for sanitary reasons, 
they were removed from the Chibo in front ef the Kotwallee. The 
effect of this just retribution is as m lous on the populace as it was de- 
served by the criminals,”’ 

Brigadier Showers appears to have been employed in settling the 
country round Delhi, and not to have departed on any separate com- 
mand along the right bank of the Jumna, as was at first reported. Th: 
upper part of the Doab was tr: angquil, and a horse dak ran from Meerut 
to Agra. 





of the scum of the + ity | 


palaces 




















































Central - nere is still a2 good deal of disturbance in Central 
India.  Neemuch column had engaged a y of rebels in the 
Kotah co iaiire. The Malwa ficld iorce, eperating from Mhow, had 
stormed Dhar end driven out a horde of mutincers. In this action the 
25th Bombay Native Infantry behaved ina manner wor thy of their old 
renown, and drew chcers from the Euro ypeans. The Mhow force was 


to be reinforeed by two columns, one from: " Ediabad, and one from 


Aurungabad. The Joudpore Legion had retreated into the Skekaw atty 
country. The revels et Hindia had been prevented frem crossit 
Nerbudda by Madras troops. 

Bengal. 
Behar have been successful in all their expeditions. Dut at a moment 
when the European force was growing daily larger, the 32d Bengal Na- 
tive Inte ntry, stat cnen 3 n the Santhal country determined to reveit. 
Two companies at Deoghur murdered their officers; two at Rampore 
Hat di isappearcd, but did not injure their officers. What had become 
of the mutineers was not known. The dépots fur the Earopeans were 
to be Barrackpore and Raneegunge. 

The Calcutta Voluntcer Guards, a force consis of cavalry, artillery, 
and infantry, 900 strong, assembled on the 20th Oct ober in the presence 
of about 20,000 persons, and received their colours from L ady Canning. 
She praised their zeal and devoteduess; and their commander thanked 
her for her share in the ecremory, and praised the Governor-General for 
affording every encouragement to the Volunteers. 

A decision of Sir Colin Campbell in a court-martial case has excited 
much attention. <A sobenieal held at Dinapore, on the 21st Septem - 
ber, tried Lieutenant William Wheler Jaspar Ouscley, of the 22d Ben- 
gal Native Infantry, “for having, when on duty under arms, on the 
outlying pickets at Dinapore, on or about the Ist of August 1857, been 
found drunk.” Lieutenant Ouseley was found guilty, and sentenced to 























be cashicred ; but recommended to mere y, “on account of the recent ¢x- 
posure, hardships, acd excessive anxiety of mind he had undergone, 
without food for days, and ir the hourly expectation of being murdered, 


he troops | 


as if by sim ultaneous } 





| officers of divisions, 





The small bodies of troops out against the bands of rebels in : 


| thi nk that the enemy were actually forced out by our shells, 


and also on account of his youth and inexpericnce.””. Upon this trial and 
recommendation Sir Colin Campbell has made the following strong re- 
marks, 

‘*Remarks by the 
grets that the Court 
convicted should h 


Commander-in-chief.—The Commander-in-chief re- 
martial by which Lieutenant Ouseley was tried and 
the ught t fit to make a recommendation to which, in 
the rightful execution of his duty, it is absclutely impossible for his Ex- 

ellency to listen. How could the Comm: inder-in-chief enforce strict duty 
from a sentry if he were to overlook an act of disgraceful and outrageous 
drunkenness in an officer actually commanding an outlying picket ? “Off- 
cers when sitting on a court-martial should retlect well’ before they throw 
Commander-in-chief the painful duty « of neglecting a reeommenda- 
tion to merey. Lieutenant Ur rsele ‘y will be struck off the strength of the 
Army from the date of publication of this order at Dinapore, of which a re- 
port is to be made to the De . ity Adjutant-Gen¢ eral of the Army. 

“CO. Camprexy, General, Commander-in-chief. 

















on the C 


“ Calcutta, Oct. 

** It appears in the proceedings of the Court-martial lately assembled at 
Din: ee for the trial of Lieutenant Ouscley, that when that officer, he 
tually in command of an outlying picket, was found in a state of 
kenness by the Field-officer of the day at three o'clock a.m., on the Ist 
ust, the latter, instead of placing him i: st und seeing that he was 
y removed from his pieket, contented himself w ith making a report 
e o'clock the next morning. The Ficld-otticer is himself liable to 
tried for gross neglect of duty. 
‘It appears, secondly, that the Captain of the day, when engaged in the 
nsible duty of visiting an outlying picket ou the oceasion alluded to, 
t! ng out to it at a distance of twenty paces, “Is al] 

effect. Consequently, he made « report that be 
‘Capta in of the day is Liable to be tried for making a 




























proceedings, thirdly, that both the Ficld-ofticer and 
led the disagreeable duty of placing Lieutenant 
y consulted about ity ind determined to throw it 
Whether this conduct was = prom pted by ignorance, or 
Commander-in-chief refrains to inquire. Such a 
ged imduty is fraught with the most evil 
No ensign of six months’ standing 








moti e, the 
he part of officers enga; 
& and is a stain on the service. 
» guilty of it 
Commander-in-chief observes that the Assistant Adja- 
ion never seems thoroughly to have known how or 
s placed in arrest. The prisoner was left in un- 
certainty ; and it may be said without exaggeration that he subsided into are 
rest thi Sugh a number of authorities, no one of which gave a distinct an 
positive order, This is not the manner in which the dutics of staff-officers 
so it 18 





any her 
course on t 
example . 
should be 
$6 Fc urtaly, ‘the 
tant-General of the di 
by whor n the pris i 














should be carried on. As it is their business to superintend others, : i 
rite possi le fi r crror and danger to the serviee to be avoided if 
st: taf ers permit themsclves to be thus inexact in the execution of their 








e Commander-in-chief gives the officers composing this army, 
whether belonging to the service of her Majesty or the Honourable Com- 
pany, fairly to unde ruts md that he will have dis ipline enforced in all ranks, 
it is mere than probable that much of the calamity from which the State is 
now suffering results from general slackness in the performance of painful 
duty on the part of the officers of the Army. His Excellency is determined 
to vindicate the discharge of military duty ; and he calls on all commanding- 
brigades, and’ regiments, resolutely to support him, 
Staff-officers will net be retained in their posts whenever luakewarmness can 
be proved against them ” 

On the same day, 21st September, a court-martial was held upon 
four privates of the “Joth Re giment, at Dinapore, charged with the mur- 
der of Hutto Khan, a soubadhar m: ajor of the 40th Native Regiment. [It 
occurred during the attack made by a body of the exasperated 10th Foot 
upon a number of the 40th, who had not mutinied, but who were ve- 
hemently suspecte d of treac hery by the soldiers.] The Court found the 
ae ners “not guilty.” In approving and confirming the proceedings, 
** the Commander-in-chief rejoices that the prosecution has completely 
fail cd in bringing evidence against them, and that they have conse- 
quently been fairly exonerated by the court-martial assembled for their 

trial. “The finding of that court-martial mects with his entire ap proval, 
and he is indeed happy that the stigma fixed on her Majesty’s 10th Regi- 
ment, which rested on assumption, before inquiry on oath had been 
made, . has been removed from that distinguished corps.” But Sir Colin 
Campbell ‘fis compelled to remark on the haste and carelessness with 
which the finding of the Court has been drawn up. This reflects but 
little credit on the President who signed the proceedings, or the Deputy 
Judge-Advecate-General, whose duty it was to draught the minutes.” 

had been devised in Scptember to massa- 
At its head was the Native Rajah. In or- 
der to frustrate the conspirators, Captain Lowther was sent with a party 
of Ghoorkas to su _ ise and seize the Rajah in his palace. By making 
forced night marches of a very arduous character, Captain Lowther ar- 
rived at the bar se e after dark, seized the Rajch, his treasure and papers, 
and spiked his guns. The prisoner was sent under an escort to Calcutta, 

averted. 

* who entered Delhi after the storm, and who rode with 
has furmshed the Zimes with some 












aissam. <A plot, it appears, 
ere the Europeans in Assam. 





end the massaer: 





ilian 
Gr wath d’s column down the Doab, 
s and interesting information. 
vag and after the Storm.—* There is no doubt that on our occu- 
a part of the « ity our army zee ame disorganized to a degree which 
ily dangerous when the battle was but half-won. W hether the 
lh n in the part of the town which we tirst assaulted of vast quantities 
ot “a e and spirits, (the produce of the plunder of a long line of road on 
ich those articles are the main staple of European comme eree,) was really 

the r¢ ‘sult of deep strategy on the part of the mutineers, I cannot say; but 
it loes seem as if the only common bond which unites the various races 
ghting under our standard is a common love of liquor; and Europeans, 
Sikhs, Goorkhas, and Affghans are said to have all indulged to an extent 
which might have been disastrous. In truth, the days which followed the 
nrst assault were a time of great anxiety. Our progress was slow; the 
number of men whom we could bring into action curiously small ; and the 
abandonment of the positions he ld by the enemy was, 1 believe, a relief 
to the Generals, even though we did’ not exterminate ‘the mutineers. In 
fact, I believe that the bridge of boats was purposely left intact by our bat- 
te rie s; we were well « ontent to leave a bridge to a tiying enemy. I do not 
I was sur- 

















prise d to find how little damage was done by them. . . . 

‘Delhi has been completely emptied of its population and thoroughly 
gutted. The rows of empty houses and scattered remains of property pre- 
sent a strange spectacle. But the scenes of the devastated city, and strange, 
wild, discordant-looking camp in and about the palace, I leave it to other 
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hands to portray. I will only say, I believe that in all ‘the history of thi 3 
world of ours there is nothing that in any degree approaches the most 
strange spectac ‘le of Sikhs and “Affghans—w 1ose country we so lately a1 

with so much bloodshed occupied with armies of Hindost mees,—Now 1 
our banners sitting bloody and plunder-laden in the palace of the M 
Yet these men are by far the most conspicuous occupants of Delhi; an 
them we chiefly, in the exhausted state of our European troops, look to 
enable us to reoceupy our lost provinces of Hindostan.” 

7 The Surprise at Agra.—* The troops bivouacked on the cantonment pa- 
rade-ground, awaiting the gradual arrival of their tents and t baggage, on 
that morning of the 10th of October; and the greater portion of the office: 
dispersed to sce and breakfast with their friends in the fort. 20,00, Wl, OR 
this morning of the 10th, for the first time in the his ; 
Agra, all the newsmongers were of one aceord—they had ¢ 
» that the mutineers, 




















ertain int 


after threatening to cross the sn iall Khar: 






‘ 
get 
ter miles distant, had failed to do so, and retreated, and wer : th 
miles on the other side, It was also found that the y were unable to get tl 
big guns over the river; they were clearly making off on hearing of the ap- 
proach of the column. 'So, friends arrived, enemies flying, an it npassal 
stres es between, and military precautions unrivalled, it well might be that 
all Agra breakfasted that morning im peace and security, with re lieved : minds 
and grateful hearts. But suddenly, while breakfast was in every man's 





another, and many m 
be a salute , though rather irregul 
ple were seen hurrying from cantonment 
soit was, Among their any ingenious p 
s, the Agra autheriti es had negleeted one very simple one—naniely, to 


mouth, a big gun was heard, and “anothe Tr, and 


People oe ae no; it m 











tior 

send some one with his — open to look down the road; ar 
had g uictly marched in, big guns and all; and there was noi one signal o 
alarm till they actually opened fire on our disordered camp, and knocked 
‘veral men and horses. Then there was of course a seene of will 
sion. There was. no commend and no anything, and camp-followers 
rses fled in all directions. If the enemy's « avalry and inf 
i pushed in, the result wight have been most disastrous ; Lut N; 






















th ‘y first waited to see the effect of their big guns. Th lay was f 

theta. Our guns got int action ; our cavalry mounted ; and when I galloped 
up tothe ground, wewers ret ing their fire. Then their: valry did chara 
right into the parade in a great ‘gol.’ But they were too late. They took 


were 80 colap 


But the tire 


a detached and disabled gun for a moment, and they 
noug us that the artillery could not fire on them. 
si gon the ground formed square with the utmost coolness, and 
well imtothem. The Lancers were ready, and charged at them 
Lancers can charge. They were broken and defeated; yet some of them 
did actually sweep right row: 

y 












i tl 1¢ camp and cantoniments, and created such 





rnauis 








at among the general ulation as scaree Wis sceu—every one 

©) very one else in the 2 indiscriminate manner; in fact, there n 
was and never will be s« te asurprise. But by this time somman 
ing-olticers had come on the field, and every arm was in ac 





all did; and th 


llery fought nobly—in fu zh it Was some 
suld find exactly where we were and wines the enems 
attacked on three sides at onwe, eventually they wore repulsed and bega 1 
retreat. In faet, 1 think it must be that in surprising us they : 
themselves. They could hardly have known wiat they were 
-- — they would have made a better stand. Once they 
all over with them. After the charge tluir cavalry never 
in the distance. As soon as they were clearly in retreat we followed, an 
before we had gone very far they had abandoned their three big guns, an: 
their retreat appro: ey to a tight. Heve was enough for a mod: rate 1 n 
Our troops, it might be fairly said, had had enough of it ; a halt was ordered 
But another sort of men came into play in the right place. In Agra, the 
command was taken by Brigadier Cotton, called ‘Gun Cotton.’ He would 
not halt, and pushed on with fortunate dash. Speedi 
mpletely dispersed and routed, and they hardly retu 





Was, and (the 








were rr 








showed 
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d our fire.” 


A Briton at Bay.— The Kewah Rajah, it is reported, though 













has fled from his palace to some fort. The political agent, nt 
Osborne, is therefore left a’ iLis position ] re an excellent 
illustration of the sehen takine’sl ce all over Indi is a young M 
officer, and till this outbrea tle known to He is now | g 





" single companion, Without a friend within 

ith liver complaint tha t he cannot lie d Ww 
* He has no guard, no soldi ts, sentries, or re li- 
Light the soldiery surround his te nt, thre aten- 
ing to - ut him to death by torture. He admits their pi ywer, but tells them 
he can take at least six lives before he dies. Aud so, day by day, ther 
lives, sick almost unto death, all alone, and with niurderers ‘all 3 
confident only that his duty is to remain at his post, and that God is above 
him still. It is not such me these that Sepoys can subdue. So magiral 
indeed is the influence of che wracter, that to this moment Lie muten: int Us- 
borne, the sole Europear: alive in Rewah, is felt hy the Natives to be at 
least a match for the regiment around him. To this hour, therefore, they 
are willing, when not sto ppey by foree, to convey hi ges and obey 
his commauds.”’— Times Cul + Correspondent al 


A mysterious assassination, something like 


in Rewah in a tent without 
hundred miles. He is so ili 
taking rest only ina eh air. 

able servants. ‘Every day and 


















ls lucssa 


that of Me; Conolly two 





a ago, has oceurred at Kurnoon, in the Neilgherry hills. Gen ral 
ennett, an esteemed old officer residing there, was attac ke “l in his bed 





room. He heard a man enter; called out, and was stabbed in reply. 
Leaping out of bed, he grappled with the assassin, but could not prevent 
him from inflicting three scvere wounds. The poor old man was en- 


abled to crawl to the | house of his brother, forty yards distant, when he 

= Ife was then conveyed back to his bed, whence he never rose 

agai He lingered, however, for ninety-six hours after receiving his 
t 





s painful sufferings with the fortitude of a 


re ll ounds, “endut ing 
No trace of the assassin had been dis- 


Christian and an Englishman. 
covered. 

China .—The news from Hongkong by the ov rland mail is to the 
16th October. It is stated that the rebuff received | by the Russi 
Minister from Pckin has determined Lord Elgin to give up the idea of 
negotiation, and seize Canton as soon as he can, The Dai? uv News 
correspondent says that Lord Elgin has concerted measures wit! 
naval Commander-in-chief for the capture of the city. 

‘As far as I am able to learn, it would appear that the Admiral has ar- 
ranged with the whole available force to move up to Canton on the 3st of 
the current month ; and it is said that the French forces will eo ope rate ; 
indeed, it is thought that the Russian Admiral Pontiatine will also offer his 
aid; to convince the Court at Pekin that the ‘barbarians ’ are not ouly in 
earnest but acting in unison.”’ 

Baron Gros, the French Ambassador, had arrived at Hongkong on the 
14th October. 


Gnited States —The Canada arrived at Liverpool on Monday, 
with advices from New York to the 16th November. 
The newspapers contain more precise information respecting the hos- 
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tile acts of the ‘Senne 13. It is now beyond all doubt that M ormon de- 
tachments have passed to the rear of the most forward troops of the ex- 
ition, and have burnt two waggon-trains of provisions. The force of 
Unies d States troops seems to have been much divided. The snow had 
begun to fall. But it is stated that the commander of the advanced 
portion of the force hoped to reach the Salt Lake by an unfrequented 
rout 

Sustralia.—a telegraphi lespatchfrom Alexandria reports advices 

from Sydney to the 11th, and from Melbourne to the 16th October. 
* The Lands Bill had been thrown out in the U pper House, [Vic ‘toria, ] but 
> Haines Ministry had determined ni yt to resign. The bill to abolish 
igion was rejected by a majority of one. The report of the 
Select Committee on railways had b been adopted. yo trunk lines were to 
be cons iructed, and loans on debcut ares be raised. A licence-tax of 10s, 
i bp r head had been i im ‘hinese, three members of the 
only dissenting. Trade was 3 dull, save for The 
cets continue overstocke ed, but goods were not icrifiecd, and speculation 


g 
“6 byt the tightening of the money- | the firm attitude 




















tute aid to rel 
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istern produce, 


larket an 


Riisreliaueovs, 


Mr. Bright kas written to his constituents from Rochdale apologizing 
























for his non-appearance in Parliament, and 1 minding them that when 
y elected him, it was on the understanding that for six months he 
uld be excused from public labours. On India he makes these 
remarks. 

*On the question of India, indeed, I feci tl lness to 
itter n decided opinion ; "spa I know not whk d with 
admiration or with pity many of those who hav: 5) cou 

ently upon =f since the oc f the insur ging fr om the 

ritings of the wepapers, hes of I fear the 
intry is by no means re of the « y 18 arisen, 
whether we regard the difficulty of restoring order in India. or the obstacles 





ernment of that country. Five 
bout to come under dis cussion, I 
It that I conk viviee on the 
sanged, and that which was easy to be 
yssible or of little avail when the storm 
the days of the Leadenhall Street rulers 
haracter, and without power, it requires 
I 1 believe, the 





which oppose t 
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und Je 





something of India. : 
dut the scene lias totally, 
fair weather may r 
. I presume, 
f India are numbered. 
vote of Parli 


age, i the Indian 
cht 1 knew 
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put a iment to give legal t to that which, 

public opinion of England has already d.”’ 
rd an acci ident of a very nature which befel 
nday last. Mr. Hors ing his horse from 








h the rein over his arm, wh ! swerved round, 
oe ios ie ae, ie : ¢ ; 
vlinging hum to the Lard ound with s nis t arm was 
broken close to the shoulder T Memb bor gh were to 
have addressed a mecting of the clectors on . but the 
meeting was of course postpuned in consequen ible acei- 
dent.—(/ovcester Chrunpie/r. 

ae clergy of thé range ag  Barnst through _thei ir Arch- 





Exeter for his o 
uthorizes any 


in the po 


ion on the 
ensed clergy- 
-chureh where 


o the 





deacon, appe aled late! Bishop ot 
58th clause of the Ds voree Act, which 
2an to marry a divorced person or 
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perTsons 





the incumbent has refused to celebrate the marriage. The Bishop has 
nswered the appeal at “ih at length. In particular, he announces, “ that 





isc opate, he 





no such marriage ‘ per- 
furmed by licence. iage-lic is not an instrument which can 
be claimed as of rigl “We will refuse the licence; a coarse that will 
bably have * oe wholesome effect of confinin the 2 marriages to the 
? trar’s office.””, On another point he gives good advice : th e clergy had 
asked whether they ** should make ‘an appeal’ to her Majesty, in order 
to ‘prevail on her to withhold for — the o: yancil which 
alone can bring the act into full ion.’ ”” hop is decidedly 
pinion that they should not. 
















who was arrested at Genoa in June, and 


ie Meriton Wh 1 
ated in the Mazzinian 
en’ all 


ned in prison, on suspicion of being impli 
plot a red in that city, has published account of her treatment 
. When arrested, she appealed to Sir James Hudson; but he 
ieclin ai ) take any steps in her behalf, considering that her proceedings 
‘had for their object the setting of the King’s authority at defiance, and 
the subversion of the law and public peace.” Miss White refused to 
quit the country, and insisted on being tried. She was well treated in 
prison; having a large airy room to herself, and kind and courteous 
attendants. After being examined many times, she was released, in 
November; and she appears still to be at large in Genoa. 





iss Jess 








A high rate of mortality continues to prevail in the Metropolis. The 
number of deaths last week was 1373, within 9 of the may in the 
week preceding, and 72 in excess of the calculated average. Affections of 
the throat and lungs still contribute the largest proportion ‘of fatal cases. 
The deaths of six nonagenarians and one centenarian are included in the 
returns. Among the former, are two women whose respective ages were 
ninety-five and nincty-six years. _ The most advanced in life was a man 
who died in Trafalgar Road, Greenwich, said to have been a hundred 
years old. 











The accounts of General Wilson's retirement from his command on the 
ground of ill-health not having been very explicit, the public may perha 
be interested to learn that a letter has this week been received from Lady 
Wilson, stating that on the 8th of October General Wilson arrived at ed 
souree on sick leave, so exhausted that he was scarcely able to walk. She 
rejoiced, however, to be able to add that he had no positive illness, and was 
at the date of her letter (October 12) greatly improved. The General had 
directed his family to ad lress their future letters to Meerut, where he was 
shu tly about to rejoin his brigade, and to hold himself in readiness 

or any command that might be given him.— Zimes. 

Mr, Norman Macdonald, Controller of the Lord Chamberlain's depart- 
ment, = d suddenly on Tuesday night. During a visit to Lady Elizabeth 
Hope Vere, he was seized with an apoplec tic fit, while conversing with the 
Marchioness of Ely and the family circle present. Medical assistance was 
instantly called in ; and about eight o’clock Mr. Macdonald was removed to 
his residence at the Lord Chamberlain’s Office in St. James’s Palace ; but, 
notwithstanding the utmost attention, he died at a few minutes before ten 
The deceased was the only son of the late General Sir John Mac- 
for many years Adjutant-General at the Horse Guards. 
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About five years ago he sueceeded Sir William Martins as Controller of the 
Lord Chamberlain's Department. 





There were two “ Parliamentary entertainments’? on Wednesday: Earl | 
Granville received a party of i’eers to dinner, and Lord Palmerston a nuin- 
ber of the Commons. Ot course the mover ard secouder of the Address in 
either House were present, and the Royal Speech was read. Contrary toall 
recent precedent, although copies of the speech were sent to Lord Derby and 
Mr. Disracli, neither of these Opposition leaders had the usual Parliament- 
ary dinner. 











The first body of British troops sent out to India through Egypt was em- 


barked at Malta on the ist of October, 200 in number; reached Alexandria | 





on the 4th; wasconveyed from the steamer at that place to the steamer 
Suez in twenty-six hours; and reached Aden in perfect health and efi 
on the 13th; the trauster from the one garrison to the other havi 
occupied only twelve days. In the newly-published report of the Direct 
of the Peninsular and Orieutal Steam Navigation Company, by which this 
important transit service was performed, the following passage occurs. 
“The application to his Highness the Viceroy of Egypt for the means of 
transport of an iner | number of passengers and baggage, not only met 
nt, but arrangements of the most eflicient character were 
fur the rapid and comfortable transit of the troops ; 
onveyed to the Cempany’s agent the following ex- 
in the matter—‘ The Viceroy is very desirous to 
ntry soldiers as possible ’: and so great a 
tute their movements, that he adds, ‘ I 
engers, but as my own, and will carry 
and trucks.’ ’—Daily News, Dec. 2. 
it Captain Fremantle of the Juno has 
from the Lords of the Admiralty for his 
frivolous or unfounded p ion of his officers; the said reprimand being, 
it is supposed, administered privately. This “reprimand” is for making 
serious accusations against three officers, and keeping them under arrest for 
many months, in two cases on charges that could not be substantiated. The 
extraordinary way in which the prosecution of Lieutenant Burnaby termi- 
nated we narrated lust weeh 

The officers at Woolwi 
reading-room, and refr 
to keep them from the pv 

















ass 
immediately mad 
while his Llighness 
pression of his feel 
convey through his country 
disposition dees le disple 
will consider thei not as transit } 
them by my private engines, ear 
Indignation has been excited 
escaped with only a ‘* repri 
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h have opened a military institute—a library, 





ivuse, 


Mr. Hodges, of the Western Circuit, has been appointed Chief Justice of 
the Cape Colony. ‘The selection of Mr. Hedges for this appointment has 
been in no degree intl cd by party considerations, as Mr. Hodges has 
never taken any share al discussion. Mr. Hodges is the author of 


a valuable work on railway lands.— 7vmes. 








M. Emile de Bonnechose, a well-known French writer, has just issued the 
first of two volumes of a new History of Eng‘and. 

M. E. Pélikau, of St. Petersburg, has presented a paper to the Academy 
of Sciences of Paris on the wind of projectiles. Does the wind of a projec- 
tile passing close to a living subject exercise a lateral pressure on the air 
sufficient to produc outusion? M. Pélikau having performed experi- 
ments with a howitzer, tired close to a piston in a cylinder, has arrived at 
the conclusion that the ** wind” exercises hardly any effect upon objects 
which it passes. 

John Hughes 
lighter, now cimbroke, has unexpectedly found himseif the owner of 
many thousand pounds in money, besides a large and valuable property 
consisting of houses and land in Liverpool. It appears that Hughes left his 
home when very young, and has been kicking his heels about in ditferent 
parts of the world for the last eight years ; and by the death of some distant 
relative lhe is now found to be rightful heir to property which has remained 
for some time unclaimed.—P/ymouth Mail, 








id-elass boy, serving on board the Quail, dockyard- 














There is still payable under the Bankruptcy Court Act of 1831 no less 


than 7952/. annually as compensations to officers. 





The public servants in Prussia are so ill paid that it is necessary for the 
State to give them Christmas-boxes : 250,000 thalers have been allotted this 
year for the purpose by the Government. 

The Bishop of Briinn has discovered an * oil of St. Walburga ”’ by which 
an inflammation of the cyes was cured on the patient’s kissing the phial! 











A royal decree h 
Prussia, for three m : 
A great many commercial failures have occurred at Berlin and Stettin. 

An exploring expedition in Demerara has found gold, platina, and iron, 
in the British territories. 

By the last advices it appears that the production of gold in Victoria is 
again increasing; so that the export for 1857 will probably be not greatly 
less than in 1856. 
last year. 


The Messcnae r fi 
tember two young T 
Ferner,” (a glacier 
Miiller, an old chamvis-hunter. While walking, one of the young men lost 
his footing, aud fell into a crevice in the iee which was filty-four feet deep, 
Miiller, after directing the other Englishman to keep watch over his friend, 
started off to seek assistance in an Alpine hut, about eight miles distant. 
Miiller returned in an incredibly short time with three men, who by means 
of ropes soon rescued the adventurous son of Albion from his unpleasant 
situation. Both of the Englishmen were so exhausted by fatigue and cold 
that it was necessary to carry them part of the way to the hut, where they 
passed the night. As the travellers only gave one florin (2s.) to three of the 
men and two francs to the fourth, the Stadtholder of the province ordered 
them to be properly paid cut of a Government fund. 

A body of emigrants from Missouri and Arkansas have been massacred by 
Indians while on their way to Utah: there were 135 persons—tifteen little 
children alone were spared, and these were afterwards ransomed by the 
Mormons. 

Telegraphic communication was suddenly stopped on the lines near 
Elmira, New York, lately; and on search being instituted, it was dis- 
covered that, at a point where the auxiliary lines run only six inches apart, 
the spiders had wove their webs from one wire to the other, and the con- 
stant dropping of the water from the dews and fogs through the different 
threads of the webs to the lines below formed a complete circuit for the 
electricity, rendering the efforts of the operator to communicate powerless. 
The tiny threads of the spiders being removed, and the lines spread further 
apart, telegraphic communication was immediately resumed.—Americar 

aper. 

It is believed that the fearful explosion at Mayence was wilfully caused 













‘the Tyvol and Vorarlberg states that on the 11th Sep- 
iglishmen insisted on crossing the * Mutterberger 





ent-rooms—for the uge of soldiers; an endeavour | 


s suspended all restrictions on the rate of interest in 
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The arrivals of gold at Sydney are larger than they were 


although advised not to do so by their guide, Jacob | 


by Wimmer, an Austrian artilleryman, who himself perished: his mind 
had been soured by disappointment at not getting promotion. 

Much fever prevailed in Jamaica, at the last advices, and several Euro- 
peans had fallen victims. 

Marseilles was visited on the 25th of last month by a hurricane, which 
blew down houses, killing several persons. 


Aducl in the wood of Vincennes between a French military man and a 
Neapolitan Baron has ended in the death of the latter. The combat was 
with swords. 

It appears that Mr. John Edward Stephens, the former manager of the 
| Eastern Banking Corporation, has gone to Scotland to be made a bankrupt 
By residing there forty days, if he escape an English bankruptey in the 
mean time, a man can get his little affairs in baukruptcy quietly settled in 
Scotland. Stephens is to be examined at the Sheritf’s Otfice, Edinburgh, 
next Monday ; and a London creditor must make a journey of four hundred 
iniles to confront him. 

The Royal pardon has been extended to Thomas Gentles, one of the two 
young men convicted in the Palkirk bank case—he had no share of the 

‘cused manager's plunder. 

Assassination is so much in vogue at Ancona, that there is a talk of pro- 
claiming a * state of siege.” 

The first criminal trial by jury before the new Supreme Consular Court at 
Constantinople took place recently. A Maltese pilot was tried for killing a 
Maltese shopkeeper. ‘The jury consisted of six British subjects, three of 
them Maltese. ‘They convicted the pilot of manslaughter; and he was sen- 
tenced to cighteen months’ imprisonment. 
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BANK OF ENGLAN}). 
An Account, pursuant to the 7th and 8th Victoria, «ap. 32, for the week ending 
on Wednesday, the 2d day oi Dec. 1897. 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT. 














Notes issucd......ceecseeeee.’ £23,370,770 Governmeut Debt........066: £11,015,100 
Other Securitics....... ‘ 5,459,900 
| Gold Coin and Bullion. 6,895,770 


Silver Bullion 





£23,370,770 
* N.B.—Of which 2,000,000/. are issued under the authority of the letter from the First 
Lord of the Treasury and the Chancelior of the Exchequer 


BANKING DEPARTMIsT. 






























Proprietors’ Capital, ........++ £14,553,000 Government Securities (incla- 
| Kest ~. 3,459,856 ding Dead Weight Annuity). £5,441,647 
j 6,07 GeRar BECOrTitles. cc cccccccoves 31,191,386 
| PUG nc0scestacsche ~ SEMEN F Webs... seccecsces 2,268,340 
| Seven Days and other Bills... b41,261 | Gold and Silver Coin 460,697 
| £39,362,070 | £39,562,070 








* Including Exchequer. Saving-Banks, Commissioners of National Debt, & Dividend Acct. 
| 
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BIRTIUS, 

On the 26th November, at Stirkuke House, Caithness-shire, the Lady of Major 
Horne, of Stirkoke, of a son. 

On the 28th, in Hamilton Place, the Lady Charlotte Bankes, of a son, 

On the 28th, at Horstead Hall, Norfelk, the Wite of Sir Robert Affieck, Bart., of 
a daughter. 

On the 28th, at Denne Hill, Kent, the Wife of Lieutenant-Colonel Montresor, 
Grenadier Guards, of a daughter. 

On the 28th, at Ince Blundell Hall, Lancashire, Mrs. Weld Blundell, of a daugh- 
ter. 

On the 28th, at Portobello, near Edinburgh, Lady Campbell, of Barcaldine, of a 


son. 
On the 29th, in Sussex Square, Hyde Park, the Wife of Colonel Archibald Little, 


of H.M.’s 9th Lan 








cers, of a son, 





| MARRIAGES, 

On the 24th November, at East Clandon, Surrey, Francis W. Fitzhardinge 
1 Be rkeley, M.P., eldest son of the Right Hon, Sir Maurice Berkeley, of Berkeley 
| Castle, to Georgina, only daughter of Colonc!] Holme Summer, of Hatchlands, Surrey, 
| On the 26th, at Great Yannouth, the Rev. Hemry Cclton Arden, of Longcrofts, 





Staffordshire, and Rector of Bessinghem, to Lydia, second daughter of the late 
Rear-Admira! Hills. 

On the 26th, at St. John’s Episcopal Church, Edinburgh, Frederick Pitman, Esq., 
Writer to the Signet, eldest son of the late Major-General Pitman, C.B., of the 
Bengal Army, to Anna Sitwell, eldest daughter of John Tait, Esq., Sheriff of the 
Counties of Clackmannan and Kinross. 

On the 26th, at the Cathedral, Manchester, Samuel Armitage, Esq., son of Six 
Elkanah Armitage, to Henrictta, fourth daughter of James Kershaw, Esq., M.P., 
of Victoria Park, Manchester. 

On the Ist December, at St. George’s, Hanover Square, Dudley H. Ryder, Esq., 
eldest son of the Hon. Granville Dudley and Lady Georgiana Ryder, to Georgiana 
Emily, second daughter of John Hales and Lady Caroline Caleratt. 

On the 2d, at St. James’s, Piccadilly, Major M. H. Dowbiggin, to Frances Ann, 
only daughter of Colonel Frazer. 

On the 2a, at St. Mary Abbotts, Kensington, the Rev. Join Croker Barrow, eldest 
son of Sir George Barrow, Bart., of Ulverstone, to Emily Jane, eldest daughter of 
the late James Nathaniel Merriman, Esq., of Kensington Square. 

DEATHS, 

On the 20th August, drowned in the wreck of the Dunbar, off South Heads, Syd- 
ney, Captain John Steane, R.N., passenger. ’ 

On the 9th October, at Deoghur, killed by the mutineers of his own regiment, 
32d B.N.1., Henry Charles Astiey, fourth son of Sir Astley Paston Cooper, Bart., 
of Gadebridge, Herts. 

On the 11th, at Delhi, of wounds received at the Cashmere Gate, Philip Salkeld, 
Lieutenant Bengal Engineers, third son of the Rev. Robert Salkeld, of Fontmell 
Magna, Dorset; in his 27th year. 

On the 15th, at Kotah, Major Charles Burton, Political Agent at Harrowtee and 
Kotah; also Arthur Robert and Francis Clarke, his sons. They were brutally 
murdered by the mutinous troops of the Maharajah. 
| On the 28d November, in the College, Durham, the Rev, George Townsend, D.D., 

Canon of Durham ; in his 70th year. ; 

On the 23d, at Corston, near Bath, Admiral C. P. B. Bateman ; in his 82d year. 
On the 24th, at Islington, Mrs, Fanny Fuller, widow of the late Benjn. Fuller, 

Esq. ; in her 91st year. 

On the 24th, at Orleans, James Greenalgh, Esq., of Myercough Hall, Lancaster ; 
in his 62d year. 

On the 25th, Mr. Henry Leggatt sen., of Cornhill; in his 68th year. 

On the 25th, at Masey Hampton, near Cirencester, Mr. Wm. Ford, late of Beck- 
ington; in his 92d year. . 

On the 26th, at Canons Park, Middlesex, Marianne, widow of the late Sir Thomas 
Plumer, Master of the Rolls ; in her 83d year. 

On the 27th, at Bingie Hall, Herts, Admira! Goselin; in his 93d year. 

On the 28th, in Notting Hill Terrace, Elizabeth Ann Hinchelitte, widow of John 
Hinchcliffe, Esq. ; in her 92d year. 

On the 28th, in Gower Street, Francis Whitmarsh, Esq., Q.C., Bencher of Gray’s 
Inn, and Registrar of Joint-Stock Companies; in his &Ist year. 

On the 29th, at Twickenham, Colonel Lewis Augustus Northey, of Llangwathan 
and Wayngrom, Pembrokeshire. 

On the 30th, at St. Leonards-on-Sea, Mary, widow of the late Very Rev. Wil- 
liam Buckland, D.D., Dean of Westminster; in her 60th year. 

On the 30th, suddenly, at Durston Railway Station, from the rupture of a blood- 
vessel, the Rev. Wm. Yonng, B.D., Rector of Aller, and late Fellow and Tutor of 
Emmanuel College, Cambridge. ; 

On the Ist December, in Upper Hamilton Terrace, St. John’s Wood, Major- 
General M. EF. Bagnold, Bombay Army ; in his 71st year. 

Onthe Ist, in Lower Belgrave Place, Pimlico, Mrs. Maria Smith, widow of the 
late Edward Smith, E:q.; in her 91st year. 

On the Ist, at the Lord Chamberlain’s Office, St. James’s Palace, Norman Hilton 
M‘Donald, Esq., Comptroller in the Lord Chamberlain’s Department. 
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POSTSCRIPT. 


The House of Commons last night plunged into the question of the 
Bank Act and the commercial crisis. On the motion of the CHanceLLor 
of the Excurquer, the House resolved itself into 2 Committee to con- 
sider the Bank Charter Act, 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 32. 

The CHancet.or then made a long statement, concluding with a motion 
“* that the Chairman of the Committee be directed to move for leave to 
bring in a bill to indemnify the Governor anu Company of the Bank of 
Eng): and in respect of certain issues of their notes, and to confirm such 
ssues.”’ Iie began by explaining the operation of the Acts of Baae, 1844, 
and 1845, He stated that the paper circulation of the United Kingdom in 
round numbers is about 20,000,0002. for the notes of the Bank of I und ; 
18,000,000/. for the English Provincial, Scotch, and Irish banks. ‘Ti 
Scotch, like the English Provincial banks, were not obliged to base thei: 
issucs upon deposits of bullion, but were limited to their issu 
3,832,0007, Sir George recapitulated the suspensions of the Act in 1847 
and 1857; showing that the worst of the crisis of 1847 had been 
reached before the issue of the Treasury letter, but that it did not 
happen until after the issue of the Treasury letter in 1857. He 
gave a narrative of the present crisis in detail; ascribing it almost 
exclusively to the derangement of the American trade, and show- 
ing that it was not owing to mismanagement in the note cir- 
culation of Provincial banks, For example, the joint circulation of the 
Western Bank of Scotland and the City of Glasgow Bank wa 
800,0007.; their deposits were 9,000,000¢.; and it was the magi 
their transac tions and liabilities which led to their a » Ami 
the proofs of alarm which called for the intervention of the 
Sir Geor oC 
London except by 
letter was the 



























ngst 
vernment, 








suc of the Treasury 
urged by no deputa- 


the Bank of glaad. The is 
yontaneous act of the Government, 


tion of nadine bi rie s, but dictated by a conscic ntious recognition of 


the pressure. The almost total cessation of discounts, the possible post- 
ponement of cash payments by the Bank of England, and the general 
state of alarm. Sir George wished that he could say that the crisis has 
definitively passed, but he could not assure the House that the Directors 
of the Bank of England might not again have oc asion to exceed th 
statutory limit; and it would therefore be necessary for him to propose 
in the bill of inc lemnity for the transgression of the law, a prospective 
power in the Bank of England to exceed the limits of the charter for 
a period of twenty-eight days after the mecting of Parliament imme- 
diately subsequent to the 
Sir George then dealt with the crisis separately, in order to show by a 
comparison of figures that the note circulation of 1857 had been less than 
that of 1856; and that the main object of the Act of 1844, which was to 
prevent the excessive issue ofpaper money, had been comple tely attained. 
That law, however, which is suited to ordin: ary times, works under re- 
versed conditions in times of panic. The limitation on the issue of paper 
is then calculated to excite alarm; and it will be a question for the Select 
Committee to consider whether the power of relaxing the act should be 
vested in the Government, under responsibility to Parli: ament, or whether 
a distinct power of relaxation should be introduced into the statute. It 
will also be a question for the Committee, whether amendment might n 
be introduced into the law relating to Ireland and Scotland, particularly 





recess, 








whether the notes of the Bank of England should not be made a k 
tender over the whole of the United Kingdom, with power to the Irish 
and Scotch banks to issue notes against Bank-of- md notes, Sir 





George also touched upon the question of extending the fixe “i sum for tl 
issue of Bank-of-England notes from 14,500,0002. to perhaps 16,500,000/, ; 
and he stated aryuments casting doubts on the advantage of that ¢ step. 
Mr. Giapstone took exception to a partof the course proposed. ‘Tl 
Committee of last se ssion was appointed to consider the question not of 
banking but of issues. It remains the duty of that Committee on its 
reappointment to consider the issue of the English Provine ial, Scotch, = 
Irish banks, with this enormous postscript—the superannuated and anti- 








quarian state of the relations between the Government and the Bank k a 


England. Mr. Disracli seemed to think the discussion of the currency 
an exhs austed discussion ; yet it has such life in it that if you cut oif one 
head another spring rs up—such fascination that it has made more lunatics 
than love. The Act of 1844 has in the main succeeded ; but if you r% 
fer to the Select Committee the question of legislation with the idea tha at 
the Government has no decisive sentiments on the subject, it would post- 
pone useful legislation sine die. It isa great advantage to a Go 
ment to take up a question when the public mind is alive and ready to 
assist it; and the present is a did good opportunity for settling 
some questions legislatively. It is, for instance, a peculiarly advantage 
occasion for dealing with the question of a cheap, easy, and safe circula- 
tion of bank-notes in Scotland and perhaps in Ireland. 

** That 2,000,000/. of gold should have beer sent to Scotland to enabl 
people in that country to go on with a system of investing their capital in 
securities instead of « mpleyi ing gold which would not be so profitable to them 
was indeed a singular state of things. It was, no doubt, extremely satis- 
factory to them ; but I hope the intellect of England is not so entirely in 
the background b ut that they understood at whose expense this has been 
done. As an explanation of ‘the present state of things, I may say that no 
doubt the system ‘that subsists in Scotland is an extreme ly cheap and easy 
system of living for a private individual who can prev: ail upon his friends in 
that way to pay his debts.’ Parliament is quite competent to go into that 
question ; while to refer such questions to the Select Committee would post- 
pone perplex, and confuse ** that inquiry which is most esseut and which 

think you should institute, into the commercial causes of the recent panic, 
and, I grieve also to say, of the present embarrassment.” 

Mr. Srooyer ascribed the whele of the commercial embarrassm 
the Act of 1844. Mr. Gryy argued for maintaining the principle of the 
act; but he wished the limit of the civeulation extended, and would 
throw the responsibility of relaxation upon the Bank of England. Mr. 
HeEN.rY maintained that the Act of 1844 has failed in its main ol bjects. 
It does not secure convertibility, for when the convertibility is especially 
at stake the act is suspended. ‘Under its operation there has been the 
most enormous expansion of credit, on the “ rem quocunque modo rem’ 
principle. He caused some amusement by describing the abuses of the 
present system—the rediscounts, under which men begin with 2000/. 
and presently fail for 300,0007. We now have what are called “ slaugh- 
terhouses ”—unlicensed pawnbrokers. Numbers of Members held up 
their hands when Mr, Henley quoted from the evidence of Mr, Chap- 
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nt to 
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ude of 


mentioned the almost total cessation of discount in the city of 





man, the 1 managing partner of Gurney’s house, this amazing passage — 
“There is a certain de scription of paper which we won't touch ; if we 
know it we will not touch any rediscouated paper.” Mr. Henley was for 
reconsidering the note circulation, and the authority in which the : 
ing power should be vested. ! 





ition 


Lord Joun Russi described himself as being in the singular p 
of being weil satisfied with what has been done, toleral ly satisticd with 
= over-blamed and over-praised Act of 1844, and entirely satisfied with 

he proposal for the reappointment of the Select Committee, He tor 
on the history of past crises and the vicissitudes of the currency. He 
hoped never to see a ister so infatuated to an abstract principle as 
Mr, Glyn, refusing to the responsi ibilit y of the act to aN vent 
a fearful convulsion. ight that as regards cur eney the Act of 
1844 docs not requir In exeuse for the speculators, he cited 
Mr. Tierney’ it men aceused of wild speculation who succeed 
British merchants. Ife did not object to 

r appoimting the Committee, for if appointed to inquire int 


hed 





s remark, th 
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it would go into the commercial distress; and if instructed t 
coi ‘rcial distress, it would go into banking. He wen 
into an exposition of his own views, stated in extremely g 
lieve that the Government have on this occasion pursued a course 





the country. I see nothing t 





ir gee ii t this Ilou at all events 
+! + ord 
ver with the ereat 7 und currency. 





agreeing witl 
to be a gre 
consegu necs 


] Diszacui, deprecati gue declamation, and 
much that had fallen from Lord John Russell, allowed i 
error to suppose that this immense disaster and those wid 
could have originated in the management of a limited portion of 
circulation of this country, and not in the mismanagement of the « 
of Europe. But the Act of 1844 nevertheless has the effeet—* I beli 
the unintended ¢ t”’—of greatly aggravating commercial distre 

distrust. who regulate the currene y to apply to « 
mestic drain tl nt which is applic d to a foreign drain, an l 
on every emergency it is necessary to suspend the act. Mr. Ch = : 
had avowed that he id have given up the :gainst th S- 
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‘same i tnt 
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sure had it not been for the tacit underst inding that Gov rnment w l 
rfere. Remember who gave that evidence. “He is the vy indi- 





- inform: 4, in 1857 as 
ntry to recommend the sus- 

li painted a 1 Minister of the Crown con- 
an individual, one who is totally alien to the character of the 
constitution of thi y, as constituting a state of things, most objec- 
tionabl have changed a dynasty rather than submit to a dispensing 
power in » th Executiy should prevent a repetition of the trans- 
actions of 1847 an In order to allow time for deliberately con- 


vidual whose representations, 
as in 1847, induced the Minist 
pension of this act.” Mr, Dis: 
sulting with ] 










































sidering the propo Select Committee, he prop to 
I d at once with th nity Bill, wae h he would assist in ca 
ing,—the question of the Select Comuiittee standing over r until F 
next,—in order that he might frame an amendment expressi 

of the House that it is exp - nt to legislate on the subject. 

Phe Cirancr.ior of the E CHEQUER agreed to Mr. Disraeli’s proposal 
and acknowledged the f ourse. KR oe ¢ to what l 
fallen from Mr. Disracli x . Henley, } Sir George explained 
that some ¢ itions had p | through a gentleman whom ! lid 
not na but 1 uch commi 1 as Mr, Chay ment 
eyer 1 ] ie pr G ronment cither to th of 0 ] 
ind Gur y orto ; i} ther ilar discow ing-hor Il 
wished to assur : ITouse, in the broadest terms that could be used, 
that the statement of Mr. Ch ipman, a d the imp? ssion of pers 
whom he referred, had no authority from the Government, and st 
have originated in entire misapprehension. 

Mr. Canpwet. approved of the course that had becn adopted, and 
reserved his own observations until Friday next. 

‘lie motion was agreed to; the House resumed; and the Indemnity 
Bill was read a first time. 

Earlier in the evening, PALMERSTON, in answering a questic 
put by FORD, stated that the negotiations between the British 
Governmen the Austrian Government respecting a lin telegraph 
from Rag to Alexandria ha i dropped, because the Brit ‘ninent 
could not agree to th n conditions, One of thi m ¥ that th 
British Government el to use no other! ine but that for its 
commu is with Inc ‘ v that we sh. uld undertake t 
continue the line from Su : to ) India. first condition was one which 
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at these § ‘ ifs, | The Bi hop od c ted t word **] 
length, aft me furt] v consider: 1, in which other P 
Lord Sarresnvury said the Archbi shop had used no such term 


decency” and * stealing a march.” He agreed to make a statement of 
the principles of the bill on Monday ; and to postpone the sec 


in deference to the wishes of the House. 


nd reading, 





Sir Archdale Wilson has been om noted to the rank of Major-General 
in the Army; his commission to “bear date the 14th September 1857, 
the day on which the tro ps under his command stormed and carried the 
ramparts of the city 


of Dell, 





Prince Frederick William of Prussia has contributed 1007, towar 
Indian Relief Fund. 

Mr. Maxwell Self has been appointed Senior Magistrate, and Mr. Vic- 
tor Esnouf Junior Magistrate, for the district of Port Louis in the island 


of Mauritius. 
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The Adriatic arrived at Liverpool yesterday, with advices from N 
York to the 23d November. It is stated that there is an improvement in 
monetary affairs. Sir William Gore Ouseley has had several interviews 
with Lord Napier. 
ington, ‘The death of Major-General Worth is reported. 
The Leviathan was yesterday pressed forward 28 feet nearer to the river. 
The Thames now subinerges her keel several feet at high-water. 

By the fall o * a large scaffolding outside the yard, laden with spectators 
on ‘Thursday, eral persons were seriously hurt; there were seven cases 
of fractured tire nbs, 








The details of the robbery of the jew els and other property belonging to 
the Countess of Ellesmere have now been cleared up by the confession of on 
of the partics, read before the Lambeth Magistrate on Thursd: ry. His name 

Attwell, and he has been committed for trial. 

Under the head St. Peters nes 
prints the follow states has appeared in one of 
the St. Peters portraits of Nana Sahib, the 
Indian chief, th h; the proc ~t for 
the relief of the sutt 









of **Our dear Friends ii 
advertisement, whic! 
Pe rs— To be sold, 
of the Eng glish, at Locop 
in the Crimea.” 
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CUANGES IN THE REPRESENTATION DURING THE 
There have been t 
md seven seats are n 


the representation since 


« accasioned. 









i t makin of Sir E. 
Lord Milton havin 
lajor Warb 
- Hastie 
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TROTG cecevccccse Bev signation of Mr. 





MONEY 


MARKET. 
Svock ExcHancr, 
r English Becurities opened steadily on Monday—Cons 


Fripay Arreknooy, 





This S se tempted several Bulls 
to re mine on their purchases, and the result : @ reaction of 2 per cent : 
ihe subsequent iluctuation has ranged be twee n ols and91. Prices continue 
to maintaim a remarkable firmness, notwithstanding occasional signs of de- 
pression, Moncey has been in active demand, caused by the preparation for 
ihe 4th (this day) ; and it is feared that s me additional failures will be an- 
nouneed, One or two foreign houses here have been forced during the week 
to i owing in a great measure to the commercial distress on the Conti- 
nent. A most serious panic exists in Hamburg, and there are constant an- 
nouncements of the stoppage of first-cl. ouses. The Consol Account for 
December is in course of settlement ‘ present rate of Contango is }— 
equal to about 9 per cent. Bank Sto 18 ; In dia Stock, 216 
218 ; Reduced, 99904 ; Exchequer Bills, Consols, gl! 
for January, : 

The settle: 
commencem 
shout 10 to 12 
have improved ; 
Hamburg, the advai 
Cents have risen 3 per cent from the 
per Cents and Mexican Bonds, 1 per cent. J 
m better accounts transmitted by Mr. Whiteh rad. Buenos Ayres closes 
at 84.86; Vene: 27 29; Chilian Six per Cents, 101 103; Ditto Three 
per Cents, 70 7 nish Active, 40} 41}; Ditto Def erred, 25 253; Turk- 
ish Six per Cents, 914 92; Ditto Four per Cents, 9999, Mexican, 18% 193. 

A rather extensive business has been transacted in Railw: ay Shares: ther 
is little chang: 1otations to notice, but Shares have tluctuated 20s. to 
25s. per share, closing about the same almost as last week. ~ eat Western, 
10 50; Midland, 84} 3; London and North-Western, 95} ; Loudon and 
South-Western, 89! 3894 : Lancashire and Yorkshire, 903 i Gr at Ne rth- 
ern and Midland advanced somewhat on a re port that the two compani 
were about to enter into an agreement. London and North-Western « 
lined slightly upen the same rumour. Caledonian, firm, 38) §; Leadon 
and Brighton, 10 2 104; South-Eastern, 18] 19$; Manchester, Sheftield, 
and Lincoln, 35} 86; Eastern Counties, 10 13-16 15-16. 

Frene hs at a slight advance in prices. Paris 
333 3; 2 of France, oes P. aris and Strasbourg, 


lv at last week’s pri eS, 


Tudian Shares steady ; 


advanced to 913 




























‘the Account in Fore ign Stocks, which took place at 
ot the week, passed off satisfactorily ; tuoney ruled firm 
Since the settlement, most rl iptt ons of Stock 
the is news from 
ided. Turkish Six per 
t week ; Turkish Four 
er stock has improved, 
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An increase o? 92,795/. is shown in this week's Bank retw 
English Securities and Railway Shares are all quoted 

























bullion. is 
morning, but with little ear ia Consois 919 5. 
3 per Cent Consol ; Dutch 24 pe c ONG. ccerecer 624 63} 
Ditto tor Acconut 1 {eee 4 per Cents.........+. 7 
3 per Cent Rex Mexican 3 p 19) 
New 3 per Ce Peruvian 4} pe 7 


Ditto 3 per Cent . 


Long Annuitie: s 
Portuguese 3 per ¢ 


Bank Stock 








Exchequer Russian 5 per Cents......... 

India Stock Ditto 44 per Cents .......... 

Austrian « Spanish 3 per Cents......... 404 41) 

Brazilian 5 Ditto Deferred OATES jy 

Belgian 4} per ¢ Sardinian 5 per Cents.... 85 87 ex d. 

Chilian 6 per Ge Swedish 4 per Cents ..... 80 SBex d. 

Danish 5 per Ce Turkish 6 per Cents......... 9if 924 
991 


Danish per Ce }Ditto 4 per Cents Guaranteed 9 


of Bank-of-England notes is now within the limits fixed 
on Wednes sday, held a reserve in the Banking depart- 


of notes, against the 2,000,000/. sent forth from the Issue 
During the week the 


The cine atio 
by law: the Bank, 
ment of 2,268, 5407. 
department on the ae nath of the Government letter. 
bullion increased by 92,795/. 





The sharcholders of the City of Glasgow Bank held a meeting on Tues- 
day, and resolves ed to register the company under the Joint-Stock Bank Com- 
panies Act 1857 ; also that a committee inv estigate the bank’s accounts, and 
that a guarantee-fund of 500,000/. be raised in order to resume business. 


At a meeting of the shareholders of the Western Bank of Scotland, on 


Wednesday, it was announced that a large amount of the business of the | 


bank—the agencics—had been withdrawn or was to be withdrawn, the agents 
seeking other banks. Mr. Dunlop, the chairman, said that the late manager 
had made improper advances in spite of the instructions of the Directors. 
There is still an apparent surplus of assets over claims estimated at some 


as 








Yew | 900,000/. 


It was stated that he would spend the winter at Wash- | 


a bonus of like amount. 
| 





A committee was appointed to go over the books with the Di- 
and bepert. 
Ata a mee ting g of sheroheki lers in the Northumberland and Durham District 
“27th November, a call of 5. per share was resolved upon, to 
the 14th of this month. 


rectors, 








Spite of the great efforts to sustain credit at Hamburg, commercial con- 
lence has com pletely given way. The general ¢ ‘rash is causing a con- 
iderable drain of silver from London. Great houses that have suspended 
“l by the score. It is said that the Senate will pass, or has 











are numbe 





ready passed, a law to give a respite of one month upon all bills due, the 
dedtor to psy interest. 








ljourned half-yearly meeting of the Great Northern Railwey was 
uesday. The Dire: om bow to the decision of Chancery on the 
Preference shareholders. A year’s dividend was declared on 
the rence sh wes to June 1857; and dividends of 6s. on ordinary stock 
and 12s, on B stock. A motion of censure on the Directors in connexion 
wi ith Re dy ath’s frauds was rejected by a large majority. The meeting was 
not very uproarious—for a railway in ditticulties 





lon Monday—that of Messrs. Henry Hoffman and 

neral mere! santa, of Broad Street Buildings, for 100,000/. 
ion had been yo il for some weeks. On Tuesday, two m 
became known—tho! of Messrs. Herman Cox and Co., of Lond 
wr 60,0007. ; and that of Bischotf and Co., of London, 
for 50,0007. 


A failure was announc 
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Friedrichsen and 
rs. Jona ete ig 


rade, | a 





et of Messrs. Sanderson, § ande man, 
ouse, shows an apparent surplus of 1 


ibjeet to man ve ontit gen ‘ies. 























The estate of £ Ber nnoch and Co, is to be wound-up under inspecti mn 5 after 
6s. in the pound has been , a. the inspectors to hav power to sell the re- 
maining property or accept a composition. The prospects of the creditors 
ire bad 

If th sfrom the manufacturing districts are not more 
ey ean hardly be considered to have brightened In sor 
there is a little more demand for goods, while in ot ployme: 
more reduced. The resort to short-time has inerea whest 1 
furnaces have been blown out in South Staffordshire Th ‘re are ** indica- 





» business at 
hitherto held 





tions of improvement”’ at Birn ingham. There is rath 
Leeds ; but Messrs. Hubbard and Son, woolstaple 
great respect—have stopped for 60,000/. 

The dividend declared at the meeting of the African Steam-Shi; 
pany, on Tuesday, was at the rate of 5 per cent per annum. 


The Peninsular and Oriental Company's dividend will be 
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per cent, and 








lend of the Tru Upper Canada will be at 
és per cent pe 
corn-market on Monday there was a rise of 2s, 

‘tis ina very depressed state: no demand for the raw 
iinal prives, and old houses giving way under the pres- 
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specie shipped to India yesterday amounted to 408,961/., nearly all 
silver. 
Crysrat Patace.—Return of admissions for six days ending Friday 
December 4th, including season-tickct-holders, 5089. 
> h 4y 
Uh r Paires, 
We assume that the period of dramatic inactivity that usually 





and that managers will rather 
the town with no 
bat of 


precedes Christmas has now commenced, 
trade with the stock they have on hand than allure 
velties, till the 26th arrives, and all lethargy is dissipated by tl. 
Harlequin. The reproduction of Rieiard LJ at the Princess's T! 
the only event of the weck. This tragedy, with its py Mle’ ans 
appurtenances, is justly celebrated as one of the most feli itous of Mr. 
Charles Kean's “revivals.” Ilis impersonation of the princi 
racter is elaborated in his latest and best manner; and the play 
kind that is aided, not overwhelmed, by the pageantry that is en 








to make it popular. 
Panistan THEATRICALS, 
M. ] et, an author respected by the literary world, though 
not remarkable for the fertility of his pen, has favoured the Théatre 
omedy, written in verse, after the true legitimate mo- 
1 Le Fruit Defendv. The perverseness of a young gentle- 
lesire to obtain an obje ct is in proportion to the dite ulties 





on ancais with a 
del, and entit! 
man, whose 











that surround it, forms the theme. He has the choice of marrying either 
“0 ¢ , but, lacking the stimulus of an obstacle, he dis- 
them both. Ww ‘h °n both are married, both simultaneously become 





idols f his adoration, Luckily, the two ladies have a sagacious father, 
who, feigning that his third daughter is hedged in by an insurn.vuntable 
barrier, ‘succeeds in fixing the yoke of matrimony on the n eck of his 
troublesome nephew. There is nothing novel in the idea of this piece. 
A temperament similar to that of the hero formed the foundation of the 
** Perro del Hortolano” of Lope de Vega, and dogs-in-the-manger have 
been common from the beginning of the world. But writers of verse 
comedy generally seek to state broad well-known principles in elegant 
language, rather than to devise new collisions; and M. Camille Doucet 
docs not deviate from established precedent. 

The death of M. Léon Battu, a young dramatist of considezable pro- 
mise, has caused some sensation in the theatrical world. By the patrons 
of the St. James’s Theatre, when it was the regular London home for 
French plays, he will be remembered as the author of Les Extrémes se 
tovchent and Jobin et eyo More recent in the English memory is 
his charming little piece Les Pantins de Violette, one of the happiest pro- 
ductions during the cecupation of the same theatre by the “ Boutffes Pa- 
risiens’’ last summer. The funeral of M. Battu was attended by a 
numerous body of littérateurs and artists, and the oration over the grave 

was spoken by M. Mic thal i: Manson. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


FACT AND FICTION. 

In one sense we might take the speeches of the two leading Mem- 
bers in the House of Commons, and draw from their style an in- 
ference of the policy on which the two men are prepared to act in 
the session now opening. Nothing could be more contrasted than 
the two. Mr. Disraeli begged of the House to observe that Par- 
liament was invited ‘in somewhat mystical phrase” “ to consult 
about the form of government of the greatest of our dependencies, 
to consider how we can reconstruct the constitution of this House, 
and also to consider the principle upon which the currency of this 
country ought to be established.” This is magnifying the objects 
to the utmost even in the formal statement, and he went on in 
same style. In contrast with the adversity of the autumn he de- 
scribed in grandiose expressions the prosperity of the summer, that 
boasted time when ‘ the commerce of the country was established 
on a sound basis,—and we have now no oldfashioned protective re- 
strictions to thwart its development,”—as if he mourned beloved 
Protection, which has been dead and buried, and is remembered 
only by its widow, Mr. Disraeli, to point a speech or lend bril- 
liancy tu a tear. He boasted himself as being among those who 
are ‘resolved to support a practical convertibility of the bank- 
note,—a principle which I trust the majority of this House will 
always support,”—with a pretence of entertaining a doubt as to 
“the conduct of her Majesty's Ministers.” He put forward, as if 
in contrast with the plain language of the Queen’s Speech, his 
own Oricntalized éloge on the British heroes of India, winding up 
with the proposal “Let us drop a tear over the fiery Neill.” 
We imagine the answer which a Royal Duke would have made— 
** No objection! no objection!” The whole oration was in this 
character of pretence : it was a fiction; nothing in it could be re- 
duced to fact. If all the regrets of Mr. Disraeli could restore the 
phantom Protection to life, what Member would venture to move 
**That this House do drop a tear” * By this treatment the most 
sacred subjects are desecrated, and statesmanship, descending to 
burlesque, takes rank among impossibilities. 











Turn from the oration of the artist who keeps his place at | 


the head of “ the Country party,” to the reply. Disraeli, who 
was bound to talk and had nothing to propose, was prolix; 
Palmerston, who was disposing of the action of Parliament, was 
succinet. His language, like that of the Royal Speech, was un- 
usually plain. A few points in his short address illustrate this, 
Mr. Disraeli assumed that Ministers had some kind of reserve, 
some kind of trick, or that they had some blundering to confess 
in having prorogued Parliament on the 4th of November to the 
17th of December, although it was subsequently summoned for 
the 3d: Lord Palmerston admitted that the cirenmstances which 
had rendered an earlier meeting desirable had fallen upon them 
suddenly ; and he made no pretence of any recondite reasons for 
having prorogued to a later and assembled on an earlier day. 
He had been reproached with using words at the Lord Mayor's 
dinner calculated to animate the hearts of this country: “ Why, 
Sir,” said the Premier, ‘ that was my intention.” He was re- 
oe with the allusions to peace: he pointed to the state of 
Furope, and particularly made the announcement, for the first 
time in plain terms, that the Emperor of the French had volun- 
tarily offcred a passage for English troops across France. This was 
the style of the speech ; and Lord Palmerston spoke as if he in- 
tended it to be the style of his conduct. He has fallen, as a Prime 
Minister, upon eventful times: if he intends to be guided by the 
facts of the day, it may befall him, lucky fellow! to record him- 
self among the great Ministers of England, even without the 
necessity of adopting new principles,—which at his time of life 
might be inconyenient,—or intre + any measures of striking 
novelty save those suggested by facts. 





PARLIAMENTARY INQUIRY ON THE BANK 
CHARTER ACT, 
Ir the meeting of the Glasgow Chamber of Commerce proves that 


there is great confusion of ideas on the subjects of the crisis, of | : : , ‘ 
| merce; and there is proportionately less money required for the 


banking and of currency, it proves also that the public is willing 
to learn, and not unprepared to recognize the true distinctions 
between the influences of the /ate monetary crisis (shall we call 
it?) and the imperfect working of the Bank Charter Act, or 
rather of the Bank of England. Mr. Sandeman laid before the 
Chamber a proposition for a petition to Parliament, proceding on 
the basis that the issues of the Bank of England upon securities 
to the amount of 14,000,000/. are insufficient for the present re- 
quirements of commerce in this country. The views of the Cham- 
ber generally rest upon the assumption that the crisis was owing 
to ‘an insufliciency of issues,”’ of accommodation, currency, or, to 
express it more roughly, to an insufficient supply of money. Sir 
James Campbell stood forward and stoutly denied the whole of 
these doctrines; ascribing the disasters that had occurred “ en- 
tirely to overtrading.” The manufacturing body to which he 
spoke scouted this idea, and received the very word as if it were 
intolerable; and Mr. Buchanan pointed to ‘‘ remunerative prices 
in India, China, and South America,” as proofs that ‘there had 
been not the slightest approach to overtrading.” It does occur 
to us that we have heard of gluts in Australia, of suspended com- 
merce in India, of excessive cargoes to America. But the manu- 
facturers appear to think that the world is bound to receive what 
we make, or our Government must aceount for it. It may be 
admitted that during the recent crisis less disaster was occasioned 


by the effect of overtrading than in some previous crises ; but 
the evil of overtrading does not consist alone in excess of make 
in comparison to demand ; it consists practically in a dispropor- 
tion of the make in certain commodities. With the wealth, popu- 
lation, and boasted intelligence of this country, we ought to be 
more independent of foreign consumption than we are, and at 
all events more independent of caprices in foreign commerce. If 
We possess our vaunted powers, we should be able to extract from 
the world, and even from the soil of this island, quite sufficient for 
our own maintenance, At the present moment there is an un- 
usual degree of interest excited respecting the capabilities of our 
agriculture. It is obvious that the soil of the country could bear 
the application of much more capital, of much more ion, with 
a perfect certainty of return. If therefore a large proportion 
of capital now locked up in manufactures, and abieonctely making 
great profits out of foreign ventures or losing great profits out 
of foreign disappointments, were transferred to the field of agri- 
culture, the profits would probably be more stable, the returns 
more certain, and the disproportions of overtrading less frequent. 
Although the Glasgow Chamber of Commerce resented this al- 
lusion almost hysterically, it is well worth reconsideration; it 
lies among the grand causes of the recent crisis. 

Mr. Buchanan, who is a leading member of the Chamber of 
Commerce, admifted that ‘late disclosures had shown various 
parties to have had too much bank-accommodatiou rendered them, 
without perhaps sufficient consideration”; but his whole speech 
Was an argument to show that these were exceptional in- 
stances, commerce in general being starved for want of larger ac- 
commodation. What does this mean? What do people mean 
when they assert that there ought to be more bank-accommoda- 
tion for our commerce? Almost invariably they mean, that when 
men are in want of money for the extension of their particular 
trade, they ought to have it; and as money is commonly pro- 
eured from bankers, they think that bankers ought to give it 
them. This is exactly on a par with the French Princess who 
thought that when people wanted food they ought to have it from 
the pastrycook’s if the baker was exhausted. In plain sober seri- 
ousness, men can only trade with the money they possess ; and if 
by dodges of trade a man can sometimes get more money than 
really belongs to him, and can venture it for his own profit at the 
risk of other persons, a whole community cannot for any length of 
time carry on the same dodge. The demand at present is ren- 
dered the more urgent, because no small portion of our commu- 
nity has sent a considerable amount of capital abroad, some of it 
to the Continent of Europe, some of it to America. It has been 
absorbed in both directions, and we have less capital than we had 
—less accumulated means. Those who possessed it have con- 
tinued to dream that they had it still ; have continued to trade as 
if they had it; and when they discover that it is gone, they are 
indignant because the banks will not “do their duty” in supply- 
ing their wants. This is what they mean by the want of Saab 
accommodation,—that if men are in want of money, banks must 
give it them. It is Jack Cade’s idea. It is the burglar’s maxim 
that ‘*men must live,”—though, as the philosopher said, one does 
not always see the necessity. But it is this irrational view of the 
duty of banks which instigates a very large portion of the outery 
against the banks in Scotland, against tbe Bank of England, and 
against the Bank Charter Act. 

The outery against “the insufficiency of issues,” against the 
“limits of the existing currency,’’ points to a practical cause of 
difficulty. While that cause is denied, those who are conscious of 
its working are led to believe that the supporters of Peel's legis- 
lation do not understand the practical difficulties of the time, and 
therefore cannot be in the right. It is one thing, however, to re- 
eognize or to feel a cause, and another to explain that cause or 
apply the diagnosis. During the recent crisis, there has been a 
deficiency of currency, of circulating medium, or whatever else it 
may be called, in proportion to the demand for it: but why ? In 
ordinary times an immense amount of commercial business is 
transacted without any demand for money to pass. The principle 
of the clearing-house, which arranges transactions by a balancing 
of accounts or credits, is applied to an immense breadth of com- 


purposes of exchange. In times of difficulty like the present, 
when men doubt each other’s credit, and disbelieve in everything, 
hard cash is wanted for every transaction. A sovereign is needed 
perhaps ten, twenty, or thirty times oftener than it would be at 
other seasons; and the mercantile community needs therefore ten, 


| twenty, or thirty times as many sovereigns or bank-notes as it 


does in ordinary seasons. The present demand is for a special 
currency suited to these paroxysms, as well as a currency suited to 
normal’ times. Can we have it? Is it possible to arrange the 
eurreney which shall represent only so many millions in common 
seasons, and shall suddenly during the few weeks of a paroxysm 
represent twenty or thirty times more? Is the difficulty oc- 
casioned so much by the want of the twenty or thirty times as 
much currency as we had in August, or by the disastrous state of 
affairs, and the consequent hysterical feeling which excites this 
monstrous demand for twenty or thirty times as much money as 
we generally need ? Are we to make our arrangements for the 
body politic in the state of its usual health, or in a state of fever ? 
It appears to us that the causes of the difficulty are to be sought 
rather in the diseased condition than in the absence of those 
things which delirium asks. If we were to remove the disease 
brought on by overtrading and its disappointments, we should not 
have any demand for an extraordinary currency. 
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The ca23es of the crisis are facts more or less known. The mode 
in which the banks have worked during periods of prosperity, or 
of qu.et, vr of panic, must be equally well known to many, and 
equally capable of distinct statement. If a multitude of persons 

ssess in ordinary times some 200,000,000/. of floating cash, 
Soden that cash in banks at call, and withdraw it suddenly on 
alarm, the caprice is likely to lead to inconvenience ; but we may 
mitigate that inconvenience by distinctly recognizing the cireum- 
stances, and cease to delude ourselves into the idea that we must 
always reckon upon that 200,000,000/. as available eapital, whe- 
ther the owners like it or not; or that if the owners won’t give it 
us the banks must supply it on demand. It is generally believed 
that the credit system has been overdone in this country, and has 
degenerated into an cnormous unsubstantial overtrading on the 
one hand, and into gigantic stratagems not distinguishable from 
forgery and swindling on the other, carried on by most respect- 
able houses: how far our banking system, or any othr causes, 
contribute to that overgrowth of spurious credit, is a subject of 
inquiry. It must be quite possible to ascertain the facts, which 
ought to be laid before Committees of Parliament; there must be 





rsons capable of stating those facts ; such persons must be | 


known, and there should therefore be no insuperable difficulty in 

marshalling such a selection of witnesses as would present the 
ease too clearly for mistake. The Committee of last year on the 
Bank Acts will have new material for its inquiry this session. 
Those who are interested in the maintenance of a sound system, 
those who are responsible for the proper government of the coun- 
try, are morally bound to see that the Committee or Committees 
of inquiry be properly informed. Direct legislation based upon 
sound information is the very thing we want. The whole key to 
the solution of this complicated and anxious question is the collee- 
tion and efficient presentment of sound information. 





THE NEW CHIEF COMMAND IN INDIA. 

THE reorganization of the Indian Army has begun: whatever 
may be its particular mode of embodiment or classification, the 
course taken by the new Commander-in-chief, Sir Colin Camp- 
bell, marks the change from a régime of laxity to one of rigid 
discipline. The punishment of a young oflicer is the most trifling 
incident of this renovated action ; the severest part of Sir Colin’s 
censure is not directed to the individual but to his brother officers 
and to the whole system. 

Lieutenant Ouseley was convicted by court-martial of having 
been drunk on duty in the outlying pickets at Dinapore; but he 
was recommended to mercy, ‘‘on account of the recent exposure, 
hardships, and excessive anxiety of mind he had undergone, 
without food for days, and in hourly expectation of being mur- 
dered ; and also on account of his youth and inexperience.” Sir 
Colin Campbell summarily and totally disallowed this recom- 
mendation, censured those who had made it, and dismissed the 
accused from the service. It is possible that the young man may 
have real excuses for his misconduct. It happens sometimes, 
that from the effect of excessive fatigue, a cordial which would in 
most cases only restore strength takes effect on the brain and oc- 
casions intoxication. In the case of a very young man, such an 
accident, coupled with a general system of laxity, would certainly 
not be without moral excuse; and he will be visited in his en- 
forced retirement with sympathy. But that which is excusable 
in an individual is inexcusable in a system, and a reform must 
necessarily begin at some moment with practical examples. Per- 
haps it is a less offence to be inadvertently surprised by intoxica- 
tion, even at a post of such danger, than to regard intoxication 
with tolerance. ‘There were other offences committed: the Field- 
officer of the day shrank from the duty of placing the offender 
under arrest, and removing him at once from his picket. In 
thus deliberately leaving a drunken man in command of an im- 
portant post, the Field-officer was influenced apparently by habits 
of laxity, and by a spirit of courtesy to the individual. If our 
empire has not been placed in danger by these two causes com- 
bined, we have at all events witnessed a tremendous loss of trea- 
sure, and the most frightful calamities to which human nature can 
be subjected, through those causes of lax discipline and personal 
indulgence. The practice of visiting such offences with ‘‘ merey "— 
that is, tolerating them—has ended in those disasters and horrors. 
Hf we put the two extremes of the case together, we at once see 





what an abuse of terms it is to use the word ‘‘mercy.” It was | 


mercy or indulgence for the Ouseleys of the Army that made the 
opportunity for Delhi, Lucknow, and Cawnpore. 

this is not the only occasion on which Sir Colin Campbell has 
censured the findings of courts-martial. 
Queen’s 10th Regiment were tried on a charge of murdering a 
soubadar major of the 10th Native Infantry at Dinapore, and 
were acquitted ; but Sir Colin animadverts on the haste and eare- 
lessness with which the finding of the court had been drawn up. 
Two privates of the same regiment were tried for having made 
prisoner Major Haliburton of the 78th Regiment while going his 
rounds with his field-officer: their defence was, that they were 
ordered by their sergeant; and Sir Colin bestows great pains on 
discriminating between the mechanical obedience of the men and 
the grossly mutinous conduct of the sergeant,—remarking, that 
the court-martial by whieh he was tried had not exercised its full 
powers in sentencing him. In his remarks on the Ouseley case 
and its i ities, while chastising the discipline amongst re- 


gimental and field-officers, Sir Colin calls upon all officers in com- 
mand to su "4 : 
duty.” “ 


rt him ‘ in vindicating the discharge of military 
uch of the calamity from which the State is now 


Four privates of the | ] 
| ther individuals would be found, and frequently found, to resist ; 


suffering,” he says, ‘‘ results from general slackness in the per- 
formance of painful duty.” The Staff-officers are warned that 
“‘ they will not be retained in their posts when lukewarmness can 
be proved against them.” Sir Colin expects rigid discipline, pre- 
cise discrimination in the execution of orders and of punishments, 
exactness in forms of procedure, and zeal; in short, he is ex- 
torting from all officers who hope to be promoted, or to retain 
their posts, the actual display of military virtue. This is a species 
of command which will make itself felt: it is following out the 
spirit of Sir Charles Napicr’s administration, but in a more precise 
and applicate manner: it is caleulated to convert the whole of 
the Indian forces from a loose and inefficient machine into an 
effective instrument. It is tantamount to a large but costless 
recruitment of the Army; it is anticipating one of the most 
important reforms that any reconstruction of the Indian Govyern- 
ment could secure. 

FRENCH POLITICAL MORALITY. 
Peruaprs the most curious fact in French political socicty at 
present is, not the degree of restraint or coercion, but the de- 
gree of liberty which exists, and which is exercised. It is of a 
kind quite unintelligible to an Englishman. Both the coercion 
and freedom are well illustrated by the case of M. Migeon. 
Elected Deputy for the Haut Rhin, his election was attacked for 
irregularities, and he himself was convicted of having illegally 
vorn the insignia of the Legion of Honour, which it seems quite 
certain that he had never worn. But he is not content to re- 
tain his seat under such circumstances: he resigns it, in order 
to vindicate the dignity of the Corps Legislatif and ‘ the inde- 
pendence of the electors” by presenting himself again for the 
popular suffrage. He prints a report of his trial at Colmar, and 
distributes it amongst his colleagues of the Corps; the distribution 
is prohibited ; and he continues it at the private dwellings of the 
Deputies. But the most extraordinary example of public morals 
is seen in M. Migeon’s relations to the Prefect of Police, lor the 
purposes of the trial, the prosecutor had obtained a report from 
the Prefect on M. Migeon’s character, to the following etfect. 

** M. Migeon is a man without delicacy, ambitious, and incapable of ma- 

naging hisaffairs, His wife, belonging to a wealthy family of Marseilles, 
has retired toa convent. His mother has disinherited him. M. Migeon 
has devoted himself to suspicious speculations (speculations vércuses). 4 
person named Jarry, a broker, caused him to be ‘ executed’ (that is, in 
Bourse phraseology, to sell his property) for a sum of 6000 franes, and one 
Dubois for 28,000 tranes. He repudiated this debt, on the ground of the law 
not recognizing gambling obligations. It was at the pressing solicitation of 
M. de Morny that he offered to Dubois 6000 francs, with which he thus paid 
a debt of 28,000 francs by threatening his debtor to bring him before the 
Poiice Correctional Court. M. Migeon is a notorious maker of dupes at the 
Bourse. He had his face slapped in the Passage de Opéra by M, Davesme, 
now a stockbroker; though this fact has not been regularly proved. His 
position has been most precarious, His horses and carriage have been sold. 
The chateau of Morvillars and the iron-works are mortgaged. M. Migeon 
recovered for a moment by means of speculations in land. But now he has 
no other resource than his allowance as Deputy.” 
—Imagine such evidence brought against the defendant under a 
Government prosecution in this country! The facts are denied ; 
and M. Migeon intends to prosecute the Prefect for defamation ; 
seeking for that purpose the necessary permission from the Coun- 
cil of State! In this demand he is joined by his family: a fact 
which in itself goes far to refute the representation. But in this 
country it is almost, as difficult to understand how the public can 
tolerate such a Government, or how, if such a Government exists, 
an individual ean think it worth his while, safe, practicable, or 
profitable, to resist the Government. 

Another incident exhibits the same difference. At St. Etienne 
lately was living a lady who had been married to the son ofa 
Senator. The couple were separated at the end of two months, 
and a child, now thirteen months old, remained with its mother. 
The father-in-law designed to obtain possession of the child; and 
he persuaded the Chief Commissioner of Police in the town to 
assist him: the Commissioner effected the theft by a trick; and 
to neutralize the eries of the lady when she discovered the theft, 
he caused her to be lodged for some time as a prisoner in the IH5tel 
de Ville. The lady proceeds at law to recover the child. The 
Government dismisses the Commissary of Police, ‘ whose conduct 
had so nearly led to an attack by the mob on the Prefect’s resi- 
dence.” The child-stealer, however, in the meantime retains the 
living property. 

If a Government permitted such occurrences in this country, 
the whole of society would be instantly banded against it, and it 










| would disappear. But if any faction holding principles so detest- 


able were able to establish itself in power—were to take possession 
of the courts of law and of the Police—it is very doubtful whe- 


still more doubtful whether they would appeal to the law courts— 
whether plaintiffs would proceed against the Government under 
its own licence before its own judges. We should not under- 
stand that kind of political haggling, where nothing but revolution 
would be of any avail, In France, it seems, they can accept these 
compromises. We cannot follow the reason, still less can we 
follow the course of feeling. 

The diversity may make us charitable to the French ; but it 
points also to other lessons. With regard to a nation whose 
method of reasoning and of feeling is so entirely alien to our own, 
we cannot but perceive that alliance and codperation must rest 
upon grounds which we can only half understand, and we can 
therefore feel only half certain of a continuance. One reason for 
the mutiny in India undoubtedly has been that imperfect sym- 
pathy between alien races which prevented us from reckoning 
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upon the motives of our Indian subjects. The same imperfect sumed, though not with the same success as before ; for an hour 
sympathy must render it difficult to reckon upon the motives of | was lost before sufficient pressure could be given to start her.” 


foreign allies. 





THE JUNO COURT-MARTIAL. 

TuE Court-martial at Portsmouth has left a painful impression on 
the public mind ; and something further is requisite im order to 
satisfy the sense of justice. We have seen constant attacks on the 
Neapolitan Government for keeping in prison for five months, 
without trial, two men who were seized on board a ship in the 
service of armed rebels: let us look at the facts of this English 
case. Hugo Beaumont Burnaby, first Lieutenant of her Majesty’s 
ship Juno, was charged by Captain Fremantle with disrespectful 
conduct, in various modes—among them, with delaying the de- 
parture of visitors, intruding into the cabin with a frivolous 
grievance, criticizing the conduct of his commanding-ofticer with 
reference to a painted handkerchief, breaking his parole, and for- 
warding to his commanding-oflicer ‘ a remonstrance on unjusti- 
fiable grounds, addressed to the commander-in-chief in a covering 
letter unnecessarily hasty and dictatorial.” 

These charges are unsustained by evidence ; for a special rea- 
son. ‘The alleged delay in the departure of the visitors was 
consequent on the suddenness of an order given by Captain 
Fremantle to clear the ship when it was full of ladies as well 
as gentlemen, attending a theatrical representation; and there 
was no evidence that the clearance was ‘ procrastinated” be- 

ond due regard for the departure of the ladies. The covering 
etter was before the court, and was pronounced to be ac- 
cording to rule. Some of the accusations in their nature de- 
pended upon the evidence of Captain Fremantle himself; but 
when he was called upon he persistently declined to give evi- 
dence. He offered to abandon the prosecution, and to indemnify 
the prisoner by “corporeal pains.” He pleaded a “ confusion in 
his head,” —remarking, “1 feel so impressed that my views of the 
service have been misteken and wrong.” Mr. Burnaby had been 
under arrest for seventeen months. ‘I'wo other officers have also 
been placed before courts-martial on charges which in one case 
failed and in the other terminated ina slight reprimand. The 
arrest in these cases appears not to have been of a purely formal 
character ; the officers in some degree to have been debarred from 
intercourse with their brother officers. Lieutenant Burnaby is ac- 
quitted ; but what satisfaction has he for the imputations upon 
him which are unsustained, or for the seventeen months’ arrest ? 

Either Captain Fremantle has recklessly misconstrued the 
rules of the service, or the ‘‘ confusion in his head ” amounts to a 
malady which incapacitates him from command, It is reported 
that he has been “reprimanded” by the Admiralty ; but we 
have no assurance that he will not again be placed in a position 
to abuse his authority. Such cases of injustice are among tlic most 
pregnant causes of indiscipline ; and the publie certainly requires 
some satisfaction beyond a formal intimation which is technically 
called a “‘reprimand.” It is generally suspected that Captain 
Fremantle is shielded by his nigh connexions from consequences 
which would fall on other officers : the only safe course would 
be to render such a suspicion incompatible with the overt facts. 

THE LAUNCH. 
Tue word “ accident” is inapplicable to the cases in which it is 
used ninety-nine out of a hundred times; and it should be nearly 
excluded from reports upon all such operations as that which has 
been going on at Milwall. The progress of the great ship from 
its stocks to its life afloat has been a succession of chronic hitches, 
and its gradual impulsion has been by a series of almost imper- 
ceptible jerks. A few inches at the time was made the subject 
of a glorified announcement almost more opprobrious to our en- 
ginecring credit than the awkward manner of the launching. 
The uninitiated generally imagine that an engineer is bound to 


understand the nature of the materials and of the forees which he 


employs, of tlic resistances which he has to overcome. In most 
cases these materials, forces, and resistances, are capable of some- 
thing like a mathematical calculation. ‘* Accident,” properly so 


called, consists only in the happening of some unforeseen cireum- | 


stance, arising from a cause unknown or beside the calculation; 


such, for instance, as a flaw concealed in the body of an engine or | 
an instrument. Nothing of the unknown appears in the materials | 


or circumstances of the Leviathan. The weight of the ship was 
a matter of precise calculation; so was the power of the engines 
brought to bear upon its movements; the strength of the chain- 
cables and the machinery must in general have been equally 
well known. Given the weight to be moved, the power to move 
it, the strength of the materials, and the force of the resistance 
to be overcome, and we have nothing more than a very compli- 
cated sum which industry is expected to reduce. 
incidents of the launch showed that this preliminary work 
had not been accomplished; and accordingly the report is 
studded with excuses on the score of “-accident.” The earth 
of the shore on which the vessel rested was discovered to be 
of “* made earth,” an artificial soil created in a marsh: but this 
was known beforehand. The timbers on various occasions gave 
way: but the weight was already calculated. Perhaps the most 
remarkable instance of difficulty arising from a circumstance 
which was foreseen, and indeed established experimentally several 
times, was the scttling of the ship after it had been put in motion, 
On Saturday, after a great variety of efforts, the ship was gliding 
down the ways, when its progress was interrupted because the 
men ‘‘ went to dinner.” On their return “ the labour was re- 


But the | 


Yet after the settling of Saturday night, on Sunday about seven 
| hours were lost in the same effort to start the ship. The progress 
| Was continued for a short interval till dark, and then night again 

interrupted, with the same difficulty at beginning on Monday ; 

and yet again the same difficulty renewed by the dinner of the 
men in the middle of the day! It is not easy to understand how 
such free scope should have been given to the obstructive force of 

a cause which was so perfectly well known as friction. Why was 

the launch not continued without the interruption of dinner or of 

night, from the moment when the ship was started on the Satur- 
day morning until it should have reached the water? It could 
searcely have been for want of light, since gas, or the resources of 

a naval arsenal, can convert night into day. It could scarcely 

have been for want of men, since a moderate sum, less than has 

been wasted in the whole experiment, could have mustered a suf- 
ficient force of men to prevent the necessity for any interruption. 

Perhaps we may aseribe these “accidents” to two general 
causes. Your practical man is rather prone to work without the 
aid of a quality which is supposed to be the reverse of practical— 
the quality of imagination. Mere calculation is capable only of 
work at a dead weight ; it calls up only those contingencies which 
the mind inéends to see. By conjuring up a picture, imagination 
presents the whole circumstances with a completeness of which 
foregone intellectual conclusions are incapable; and from that 
picture of cireumstanee, the mind can detect the collateral causes 
of accidents unseen by the limited process of calculation, Per- 
haps from this defect comes also another general cause—the 
growing dislike of our practical men to allow a suflicient margin 

, for all their operations. It is this which induces house-builders 
to use just sufficient materials and strength to make the houses 
stand. A little miscalculation leaves the houses without enough 
to stand upon; and accordingly, they disgrace the builders by 
falling before they are finished. It is the same deficiency which 
besets our commercial men, and leads them to launch into opera- 
ations without a suflicient reserve of capital or credit to cover 
contingencies, 

THE SKELETON IN THE LONDON HOUSE, 
Mr. Pvon no doubt thinks it unjust that he should be condemned 
by a court of law to pay rent for a house which was rendered un- 
inhabitable by the presence of tenants not human,—a certain 
hemipterous insect belonging to the genus Cimex, of which the 
two best-known specimens are the cimex lectularius and the 
cimex Templarius sive cimex Lyonensis, Mr, Pugh considers it 
impossible to inhabit a house with individuals of that genus as 
joint-tenants; and having by deputy established the presence of 
some thirty individuals in the topmost story of a house which he 
had rented from Dr, Granville, he held himself equally exone- 
rated from residence and rent. A London jury thinks not, and 
allows Dr, Granville 45/, damages; but leaves him under the 
stigma implied in the exposure of the thirty tenants aforesaid. 

It is a curious trait of London life, that we never mention these 

inhabitants of the metropolis; we only allude to them cireuit- 

ously, and we assume their absence from every house which is 
said to be “‘respectable.” In most cases this assumption is un- 
founded, and the evidences glare one in the face. 

There is a well-known person in London who employs a van in- 
scribed with great gold letters that announce the owner as filling 
an office under the sanction of our gracious Queen—he calls him- 
self ‘ Destroyer to Her Majesty” ; and that eminent person has 
been engaged to destroy not only for the Queen of an empire on 
which the sun never sets, but for persons whose rank is only just 
below that of royalty. One of the most illustrious men in this 

‘country no longer alive—the Warwick of modern Europe—once 
employed that same official ‘‘ destroyer” for a grand campaign in 
some parts of his palace. The campaign was as effectual as that 
of Belgium, the vietory as complete as that of Waterloo; but the 
| Destroyer had in some way exceeded the letter of his orders, and 
the alliance between the Ficld-Marshal and the Destroyer was, 
says history, dissolved; the Duke sacrificing his true interests to 
| his ‘‘ consistency,” and devotedly resigning his own future to 

Cimex, 

The fact is, that these unmentionable inhabitants have esta- 
blished themselves upon the most indelible of all tenures, that of 
a nuisance. There are some parishes in London in which perha Ss 
there is not a single house exempt. The “ respectability” of the 
house has nothing to do with the matter. It depends not only 
upon the domestic cleanliness, but upon the neighbourhood—upon 
the houses next door, upon those in the mews behind, upon past 
generations, and the conditions of the wood-work in the whole 
district as well as in the street. 

It depends probably upon something quite apart from indivi- 
dual houses, or even of unceasing efforts at mere district cleanli- 
ness. There is no doubt that many creatures of the inferior 
orders find the conditions of their existence in the state of the 
atmosphere, Certain forms of dampness and corruption are fa- 
vourable to their presence, and while we leave London virtuall 
undrained by means of bad drainage, its atmosphere clogged wi 
all kinds of impurities, the houses built by contract with easily 
corrupted material, we need not wonder if the metropolis is in- 
fested like a rotten cheese. These are the forms of uncleanliness 
which are our opprobrium, and individuals struggle against them 
in yall, 
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THE PRICE OF A POUND. 

Mr. Bucwanan, M.P. for Glasgow, makes a proposal which shows 
how persons of great information, intelligence, and influence, may 
be easily led into the most transparent blunders. He finds that 
under the Bank Act of 1844 “ interest has jumped up to 6, 7, 
and even 10 per cent”; 5 or even 4 per cent having previously 
been the rate prevailing. ‘‘ With our competition in trade, this 
is not a state of things which should be continued” ; ‘ it shouid 
be put down,” or “no merchant can exist.” If a merchant 
were to trade with only what he has in bank, ‘‘ where would 
British commerce be ?—compressed into the smallest compass.” 

‘“T propose that when gold is being drawn from the coffers of the Bank of 
England, it should be in the power of the Bank of England to raise the 


rice of gold. Mr. ‘I'wells, of London, said that in the month of October | 


847, 300,000,000. of a depreciation took place in railway shares and shares 


of all kinds; and that is not a desirable state of things to have occurring 


again. His proposal, in which I agree, is that the Bank of England, when 
they find a great drain on them for gold, should be entitled to act as mer- 
chants do when there is a run on their goods, and that is to raise the price 
ofthem. I know there is a technical difficulty in the way of doing so, and 


under the late Lieutenant-Governor of the North-Western Provinces, or in 
those of the present Lieutenant-Governor of the Central Provinces, (Mr. J. 
P. Grant at Allahabad,) or in the hands of any of the Calcutta clique, there 
are few who can rationally doubt that the Punjaub would have been as the 
North-Western Provinces, and that Bombay and Madras would have fol- 
lowed suit. I commend his government to your candid consideration, and 
him as the fit man to reorganize India; and the sooner he is put to this work 
the better for all concerned. SENIOR. 


ARE THE INDIAN ATROCITIES WITHOUT PARALLEL? 
23d November 1857. 

Str—Lord Shaftesbury’s speech on India has, it seems, attracted ‘ de- 
served attention ’’;: and, no doubt, it contains much excellent sense, con- 
veyed in manly and becoming language. 

But there is one point, common to him and to many other speakers and 
writers just now, to which exception must be taken,—namely, the assump- 
tion that the cruelties inflicted by the Sepoys are new to mankind; that 
you will tind no parallel for them in any history whatsoever, and so forth. 

h statements have for their foundation the imagination of the persons 


ts 
Stee 








| who make them: they do not rest upon history. Putting aside the bar- 
barities recounted in Fox's Book of Martyrs, with which I have no doubt 


that it will be said, ‘You cannot raise the price of gold; for you can adopt | 


no standard for its value but itself, and you eannot price it by that.’ But I 
must say that I consider this diffieulty as indeed cals technical, and, I may 
say, finieal. We know the price of gold is quoted twice a day in the Zimes 
as it is rated at Hamburg, Paris, and other places; and I think that when 


we can quote gold as we can tallow, surely we ean also apply that practice | 


in banking.” 

There are two strange mistakes in this passage. Gold is the 
one legal tender in this country ; it is the measure of value: how 
is it possible, then, to introduce a “ sliding scale” to measure the 
value of that which is the measure of value? How measure the 
measure, except by itself or its own standard’ Mr. Buchanan’s 
proposal is exactly equivalent to that of the housewife, who 
thinks that if the price of milk is raised the pint of milk ought to 
be larger, or that if the price of bread is raised it is only fair for 
the baker to give a larger loaf. 


Mr. Buchanan thinks that it iseasy to fix a price of gold, which | 


is in itself the measure of price, because the price of gold is 
** quoted as rated at Hamburg, Paris, &e.” This is the difference 
of the price which a given quantity of bullion can command at 
different places ; the difference being measured in shillings or 
franes, or fractions of the sum. But because Mr. Buchanan sees 
this form of illustrating the difference of exchange in the value of 
gold as against other commodities in different countries, he 
imagines that we have a means of imparting to the sovereign a 
price greater or less than that of one sovereign. 

Mr. Buchanan agrees with that young gentleman who went into 
astationer’s shop and asked ‘“‘ What is the price of those four- 

nny slates” ‘The young gentleman spoke in absence of mind ; 

r. Buchanan speaks in all the deliberation of a philosopher. 


Letters to the €vitar. 


ARMY RECRUITS, 





24th November 1857. 

Sim—Owing probably to our having had recourse to the employment of 
Foreign Legions during the late war with Russia, foreigners generally 
appear to entertain the erroneous impression that the British must be averse 
to military service, and therefore that we should be unable from paucity ot 
troops to defend our own country if attaeked by an invading force. 

It is well known, on the contrary, that numbers of respectable persons 
would willingly enlist as soldiers, were they certain of associating in the 
ranks only with respectable men like ates. hy which cannot be the case, 
however, so long as the individual recruit’s antecedents be disregarded, as 
for the most part they now are, by the military authorities. Having served 
in the Army several years, I can from my experience vouch that a few un- 
ruly worthless characters in a regiment cast discredit upon the whole bedy, 
render the lives of all more or less uncomfortable, and necessitate a rigorous 
and stern discipline that otherwise would be unnecessary. This is the true 
cause of military service being unpopular amongst our countrymen ; for 
its unpopularity does not arise from the known difliculty attending the ad- 
vancement of a private soldier to the rank of commissioned officer, as by 
Taany gentlemen is erroneously supposed. 

Let therefore a new regiment of cavalry and one of infantry be forthwith 
ordered to be raised, with a public declaration by the Government that a 
recruit will not be admitted to their ranks, now or hereafter, unless he pro- 


duce highly satisfactory testimonials as to character, equal to those required | 


ofa man previous to his being admitted into the Metropolitan Police force, 
and I will venture to predict that recruits will not be wanting, and right 
good ones too in every point of view. 


Lord Shaftesbury is better acquainted than I am, I have strong though 
general impressions, remaining from my schoolboy days, of various atroci- 
ties scarcely less sanguinary or cruel, as pertaining to the history of con- 
quest in many ages and among many nations. And I think the victories of 
Zengl Khan, the Massacre of St. Bartholomew, the siege of Jerusalem 
under Titus, and still more the civil wars of the various factions of the Jews 
themselves which preceded that siege, will supply some instances. But if 
the history of Christian martyrology and of European and Asiatic conquest 
does not, most assuredly that of India itself does contain ample evidence 
that such atrocities as those at which we now shudder are no new thing. 

If Lord Shaftesbury will study Indian history, he will find throughout 
it, from the earliest to the latest ages, that they have been the rale, the 
contrary the exception. ** Vw victis’’ has been both with Mahometan and 
Hindoo the uniform motto, always fully acted out. Wholesale slaughter, 
and torture of the eaptives who fall into the conqueror’s power—and for no 
ther reason than that they have held those relative situations—has been 
at all times a natural universal instinct with the military tribes of India: 
ind it seems to be not only innate, but (while the Natives continue 
heathens) ineradicable. 
3s of the utmost importance that the Sepoy atrocit 
1 be rightly understood. We err in our estimate of 
them as a new thing—if we suppose the malignant cruelties perpetrated on 
our loved compatriots te be an unexampled working of deemoniacal hatred. 
Never, indeed, has sueh a blow fallen upon “s ; uever before has Hugland 
writhed under so fearful an outrage : but the thing itself is the eapression of 
the Indian cen zeror. In these horrible masseecres, these refinements of 
tc the Sepoys have but been proclaiming after the stereotyped man- 
ner of their country their belief that the rod of empire las passed from us to 
them,—and their wiumph in that belief. 

Iam, Sir, yours faithfully, 
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C, Geo. H. Sz. Parrrick, 





HAS THE BANK ACT OF 1844 BEEN OF SERVICE 
DURING THE PRESENT CRISIS? 
Reform Olud, 30th Novenider 1857. 

Srr—In an admirable article of last Saturday you have completely re- 
solved the question I submitted to you in my letter contained in your pre- 
vious number, ** Who is to blame for the suspension of the Bank Act?” 
You have proved to demonstration by dates and tigures that the Bank of Eng- 
land is the real culprit on this occasion ; that they have, by the reckless man- 
nerin which they have dissipated their banking reserve, compelled themselves 
to go to Government to seek a relaxation of the act, as without this they 
would have been unable to cash the checks of the depositors. For their con- 
duct on this oecasion the Bank must answer to Parliament and the country, 
when the question falls to be investigated. It will be then for them to 
make their defence, and to prove, if they can, as stated by the Zimes, that 
they had their hand forced by the money-discounters of the City, and that 
they were not to blame in placing themselves in such a position as to give 
any class of men the power to force them to that line of conduct which has 
necessitated the suspension of a law. There appears to be a sort of feeling 
throughout the press to spare the Bank, and throw the blame upon any other 
party rather than them : you alone, it seems to me, Mr. Editor, have struck 
the right nail on the head, and have brought the blame home to the true 
parties. 

But the question I have to submit to you today is this, Has the Aet of 
1844 been of service during the present monetary crisis? I think it may 
easily be shown that it has. One of the principal objects of the act—ae- 
cording to Lord Overstone its sole object—was to secure the convertibility into 
gold of the Rank-of-England notes. There is a large party in the country, 
of which the Heonomist is the principal organ, who, although in favour of 
specie payments, are opposed to the Bank being placed under any re- 
straint ; who maintain that all banks should be left unshackled by any law 
whatever—that they should be allowed to issue as many notes as they 
please, leaving everything to be regulated simply by the obligation to pay 


their notes in gold on demand. Such was the law previous to 1844; and 


I will conclude by observing, that such regiments would be worth a | 


dozen Foreign Legions of equal strength. 
I have the honour to be, Sir, your obedient, humble servant, 
W. Bryan Cooke. 





THE MAN FOR INDIA, 
Punjauh, October 1857. 

Six—In an extract from your paper, reprinted in the Lahore Chronicle, 
you ask, speaking of the present crisis, if there is in England or in India a 
man competent to the task of the reorganization of affairs in India? These 
are not your words, but the sense of them, quoted from memory. I would 
beg leave to direct your attention to the Punjaub, where I think you may 
without much difficulty find the man you ask for in the person of the Chief 
Commissioner. He rules over our North-Western frontier, containing, both 
within and without, the most warlike tribes in India. In the midst of dan- 
er from the example and near proximity of the Agra Provinces, and the 
aving at least 30,000 armed men, regulars and irregulars, many of whom 
have broken out into open mutiny, he has not only kept the Punjaub quiet, 
but has supplied the force that by taking Delhi has broken the neck of the 
resent rebellion. This has taxed his energies, great though they be, and 
e has gone to the very extreme in sending to Delhi every available man he 
could possibly spare ; ‘and weak as this left him he has quelled the mutiny 
of six regiments by exterminating them, and has put down two attempts 
at insurrection at Murree and at Googaira, to which the insurgents were 

lured by the apparently denuded state of the Punjaub. 
This is but a specimen of what he has done, and no reasonable man 
can doubt that he has been the saving of India. Had the Punjaub been 


what was the result? Every monetary crisis was accompanied by an evil 
of which the present as well as that of 1847 has been totally free—an ex- 
ternal rv» for gold from an apprehension that the metallic reserve of the 
Bank would not be sufficient to answer the demand of the holders of bank- 
notes, 

Monetary crises are always brought on by the abuse of credit; by banks 
lending to speculators capital which is lost in unproductive operations. 
Previous to 1844, the banks had a double power at their command. They 
had the money of their depositors to lend, and they could at the same time 
create for the moment a fictitious capital by discounting bills with their 
promises to pay. This was a power of which the Bank of England made 
the most lavishuse. During those periods of unlimited issue, and when the 
Bank was under no obligation to keep any reserve of gold at all, not only 
was speculation urged on by a double impetus, but the gold of the Bank was 
always reduced so low, compared with the paper issue, as to bring us 
within an ace of the state in which America is at present. In 1825, Hus- 
kisson declared that we were within a few hours of barter. It was nearly 
as bad in 1835 and 1839. It was to prevent such a state of things that the 
Act of 1844 was passed. At that time—previous to the passing of the mea- 
sure—with our commerce, our industrial operations, and our spirit of specu- 
lation inereasing every day—every sane man perceived, that without some 
restriction being: placed upon paper issue, we should arrive, some day or 
other, at the point when the Bank-of-England note would not be con- 
vertible. 

The erises of 1847 and 1857 have been more severe than any previous ones 
to which we have been subjected, simply because, like fever on a strong 
man, commercial crises always fall most severely upon those nations which 
have the largest capital and the greatest extent of industrial operations ; and 
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to a certainty, had it not been for Peel’s Act, Government would have been 
obliged to have issued a letter to authorize the Bank to refuse gold for their 
notes, instead of one allowing them an additional issue of notes. 

During this crisis, the banks have been obliged to deal with deposits 
alone in the encouragement which they have afforded to over-speculation, 
There has been no undue issue of notes, at least until the issue of the Go- 
vernment letter. The Bank has also been prevented by the act from making 
use of the metallic reserve for any other purpose than cashing the notes of 
holders requiring gold. The consequence of this has been, that during the 
whole crisis there has always been an ample amount of gold to meet the de- 
mand for specie. Even after the issue of the Government letter, and after 
the issue of two millions of paper beyond the provisions of the act, there was 
actually, by last week's return, 7,200,000/. of gold in the Issue Department, 
against twenty-two millions of notes out, or a reserve of gold to the amount 
of about one-third of the issue. Could anything be more satisfac tory than 
this, or more triumphantly prove the benefit conferred upon the community 
by Peel’s Act? I should like to see the Leowomist compare the state of the 
bullion in the Bank at present with what it was during the crises of 1825, 
1837, and 1839, when there was an internal run for gold and a panic lest 
the gold in the Bank of England should become so exhausted as to prevent 
them from cashing their promises to pay. There has been now an immense 
pressure for accomodation—a panic, perhaps, that the accomimedation re- 
quired would not be afforded. but there has been no fear at any time that 
the Bank would be obliged to refuse gold. It is on this fact that the crises 





of 1857 and 1847 differ from all previous crises—a result entirely owing to | 


the Act of 1844. J. A. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR CURRENCY REFORM, 
Gi ISJOu", 38d December 1857. 

Sirn—What would be the practical operation and effects of such a currency 
as the following? INQUIRER, © 

First, That there should be only one bank of issue for the Three King- 
domes, With authority to issue promissory notes, payable on demand, of any 
amount not below oue pound sterling. 

Second, That t1 hould be issued for, fi 
dl. 17s. 9d. an ounce; or, second, for Government ze 
terest being paid by 1) vernment on securities deposited in exchange for 
notes. 

Third, That the notes should Le payable in gold at the rate of 37. 17s. 104d. 


an ounce ; or in Government securities at par, at the option of the hold r 
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Belfast, 30th November 1857. 

Smr— Whatever may be our opinion of the wisdom of Gover 
pending the Bank Charter Act in 1847 and in 1857, it can scarcely be 
doubted that now, after being twice suspended, the Act must be modified. 

Permit me to suggest, as the best attainable, though not absolutely the 
best method of relaxation, that the Directors of the Bank should be per- 
mitted at their discretion to transfer any amount of securities from the 
Banking to the Issue Department, and te issue notes against the same; but 


nt in Suse 





that so long as any securities above the amount authorized by the Act of 


1844 remain in the Issue Department, the interest on such securities should 
accrue not tothe Bank but to the National Exchequer. 
Respectfully yours, J. J. M. 


SLAVERY EXTINCTION, 

Srr—With sincere thanks for your liberality in giving publicity, on the 
10th October, to a letter signed ** A. M.” on the ** Extinction of Slavery” 
by means of the codperation of all the civilized world in purchasing the 
present slaves of America, the stronghold of that iniquitous system, 
venture again to trouble you with the subject. In an article this week, on 
the “Free African Trade,” you state, that ** the Daily Vews calls upon 
Lord Palmerston and Lord Shaft. sbury to lay their heads together for the 
purpose of carrying out a better slave-trade suppression.””. Now, why should 








not rather the appeal be made to all liberal and generous-minded men of 
all countries, to iay their heads together and bring their mite to the total 


extinction of slavery, saving at the same time, as they would, thousands of 
widely-spread families from all sorts of horrors? For the more this ques- 
tion of slavery is agitated without a solution of the difficulties being made 
clear, the more perilous becomes the position of the slaveholder. Lord 
Palmerston and Lord Shaftesbury, besides being clever men, have more the 
world’s love fur being kindhearted men; and we may feel sure that they 
would rather occupy themselves in the tvta/ abolition of slavery than in the 
suppression of a part of its consequences, Andif they would only have a 
little faith in the goodness of heart of the world at large, when its better 
sympathies are appealed to, they, and others like them, might rally the 
highest and lowest of our land to aid them in this peaceable crusade against 
an iniquity for the existence of which we are all more or less respon- 
sible, The subject of the horrors of slavery, and the misery of those who, 
from their position are obliged to maintain the system, is well under- 
stood in the bosom of all Christian families; and the apparent dead- 
ness of feeling on the matter, grows out of the Aitherto almost forced- 
on-them notion, that ‘Ae extinction of the system is cx impossibility unless 
by the horrible means of self-deliverance by the slaves themselves. Let 
every minister of religion, be he of the Roman, the Greek, or of the Protestant 
faith, bring home to his hearers and followers a practicable scheme for the 
extinction of slavery, and there need be no fear that the appeal they may make 
for its furtherence will not be responded te. I hope, Sir, you will permit 
your columns to once more urge the consideration on the public of an uni- 
versal cooperation for the total extinction of slavery. The determined wil? 
of an enlightened age can do what no mere governments can. Let that 
will be expressed in a firm and sacrificial spirit, then we shall have the right 
to enforce that no one own aslave. Our age is often called selfish: here 
is an opportunity for it to prove that it docs not always require to be co- 
erced into taking up a good cause. Here isa cause equally interesting to 
all who have any human sympathies, any sense of duty to fellow men, let 
their nation, let their creed be what it may. Do you, Sir, speak for this 
cause, and use your intluence with the press generallyto bring the subject 
before their readers. 
Iam, Sir, your obedient servant, A. M. 
BIG BEN, 
Macek sfic ld, 23a November 1857. 

Sir—Your constant and ingenious correspondent Mr. Bridges Adams has 
suggested, as an experiment, the introduction of a saw into the lips of the 
wound, so that there might be no contact between them when the beil is 
struck. 

The experiment was made here two years ago, and failed. The tenor bell 
in the tower of Christ Church (E natural) had been cracked by bad ring- 
ing, and the Churchwardens adopted this very plan. The result has been, 
a feeble, discordant, jarring sound, inaudible at a short distance, and the 
pitch has been lost. T. B. 





THE CRYSTAL PALACE: PICTURE-GALLERY, 
Tue laudable attempt made by the Crystal Palace Company to establish 
a cosmopolitan gallery of modern pictures has just now reached a higher 
| point of realization than at any previous time. ‘The gallery, it will be 
| borne in mind, combines a certain degree of permanence with continual 
| novelty; that is, from winter to summer its contents undergo a general 
renewal, and even during the same exhibition individual works dis- 
appear by purchase or otherwise, and are replaced by new ones, but 
many remain over from season to season, familiar to the eye as a kind 
of settled basis to the collection. ‘The Winter Exhibition, which has 
| now begun, discloses an almost total change in the French school, with 
comparatively little in the schools of England or Germany; and on 
| Saturday last the furthest room of the gallery suite opened with a collec- 
| tion of works by Old Masters. 

The sample of the French school here presented is a good and fair one 

--thoroughly characteristic, and worthy of study, It brings before the 
glish public several new names, as well as new pictures, and makes 
us au fait of the latest doings of French art, a large proportion of the 
pictures being taken from the present year’s exhibition in Paris. That 
| exhibition is reported to have indicated a marked change, in the fewness 
of large canvasses, and the prevalence of small subjects carefully realized, 
—a change in which some influence of the British pictures in the Great 
Paris Exhibition of 1855 may not improbably be traceable ; and the re- 
port is confirmed by the selection at the Crystal Palace, so far as it goes, 
,  Itisamere truism at the present day to speak of the superiority of 
the French in drawing: the Germans may compete with them in this 
respect as regards knowledge and dignity, but not for character, daring, 
and artistic application. It is not so generally understood that in a// 
| the qualities which make a work of art satisfactory up to a certain point 
| —that point being limited by the artist's faculties of invention and per- 
| ceptive insight—the French are far ahead of all other nations. An 
| English artist, for instance, may be either a clever man or a nincom- 
| poop, but not in either case necessarily a competent artist: a French 
| artist is liable to the same mental alternative, but in either case he is 
| pretty sure to be by nature and education something of an artist—enter- 
| taining a clear idea of what he means to do, and how it is to be done, 
and capable of expressing in an adequate and consistent manner what- 
ever richness or poverty of perception and purpose is in him. Of special 
| qualities in which the French are supreme, besides that of drawing al- 
ready referred to, we may cite motion, (which is indeed dependent on 
drawing,) picturesqueness, couleur locale, and solemnity of colour and 
chiaroscuro. Each of these excellences we shall find more or less exeme 
plified at the Crystal Palace Gallery. 

Drawing appears conspicuous in “The Two Friends” of M. Morel 
Retz,—an Atrican boy reclined on the floor, and purveying the breakfast 
of a white mouse. The polished black-brown limbs tell out splendidly 
against the whitish glare of the sunlit apartment; and the style of the 
| whole, down to the flat-tinted patterning upon the wall, is of a high class, 
; This admirable picture is priced at the beggarly sum of 20/.; and indeed 
the scale of prices generally is scarcely credible by those accustomed to 

the English market. Couture’s “ Decadence of Italy,” a subject em- 
| bodied with deep and thoughtful simplicity, is still upon the walls; and 
| the same much-admired hand supplics a quaint-looking life-sized study 
} of a woman in a night-gown holding a cat. 
| In picturesqueness—that quality so difficult to define, so immediately 
felt and appreciated—the French of the last thirty years, with Delacroix 
as their king, far excel, to our thinking, not only their contemporaries, 
but all previous schools of art. The quality is indeed, in many hands, 
anything but a lofty one; still, it is most fascinating, and the instinct of 
| it is perhaps more than aught else the secret of the Frenchman's superi- 
| ority. Of this instinct, pure and unadulterated, no type could be cited 
more curiously complete than the contributions of M. Anatole de Beau- 
| lieu—the “ Rue de la Vieille Lanterne, Paris,” ‘‘ La Casaccia, Venice,” 
| and “Irregular Turkish Artillery after Sinope was bombarded” : this is 
| the picturesque in its lowest form, and its intensest. The landscapes of 
| M. de St. Francois present another phase of the same feeling, not now 
| merely revelled in, but deepened into something of awe. The “ Druidic 
| Stones at Karnac, Brittany,” grey and terrible, fantastically like human 
bones, or monster fungi born of corruption and fossilized with antiquity, 
haunt the eye likea baddream. Devéria’s Death of Queen Jane Seymour 
is an example of the historic picturesque of costume and arrangement, 
| but only a poor example of a very clever artist. 

Power in couleur locale—the power of giving the express character of a 
people, a period, or an incident, and thence of costume, clime, or acces- 
sory—is closely connected with picturesqueness; yet it is a separate fa- 
culty, and also peculiarly congenial to the French mind,—a fact evidenced 

| by the extraordinary couleur locale in the small historie works of Ingres, 
| who is quite removed from picturesqueness in the ordinary sense, One 
special development of this power of couleur locale is in the treatment of 
popular occupations, and especially those of husbandry. M. Servin’s 
* Stone-pickers, Brittany,” is a first-rate specimen of the kind, Nothing 
is overdone here, nothing forced, nothing slurred or made petty ; it is 
| pure natural truth, grave and strong, and thoroughly interesting. One 
of the labourers offers to kiss the woman beside him; but his gallantry 
| is resented by the lady herself and the rest of them, as an a 
| interruption to the work ; the superintendent expostulates upon the mis- 
| deed. On the slope behind, a drove of bullocks going. afield is grandly 
| defined against the horizon ; and the spirit of the whole is manly and ime 
| pressive in the highest degree. The Breton nationality appears in an- 
| other excellent little picture by the same artist, and furnishes work to a 
number of able painters—Leleux, Guérard, and Luminais. “ The Pil- 
grimage” by the latter is a work of distinguished excellence and value. 
Mother, child, and father, are plodding barefoot, the last carrying 
the baby with tender care; an old man mounted is discharging the 
| religious duty of almsgiving; the household dog, too, is ot the 
| party, and other pilgrims are descending the stony hill above. The 
pathos of the scene is seized, and heightens its nationality without in 
the least tending towards claptrap. M. Sulmon’s “ Turkey-guardian 
is extremely quaint and characteristic, but fails in pictorial effect owing 
to its slaty colour, Another phase of the provincial life of France is re- 
corded in M. Garein’s ‘ Provence Peasants Crossing a M: "; a work 
of true depth and simplicity of sentiment, with an exquisitely affectionate 
and natural group of the young mother fondling the swaddled child im 
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its grandmother's arms at the stern of the boat. Very masterly again is 
the grasp which the French artists take of Oriental life, to which the 
Algerian colony has doubtless attracted their attention. Mailland’s 
* Interior of a Turkish House in Syria” looks excellently true, and has 
picturesqueness without any unhealthy effort to attain it; and similar 
value of truth marks Berchére’s “‘ Caravan on its way,” and Schopin’'s 
*Interior of an Israelitish Residence in Algeria,” a the style of 
the latter has more of the commonplace ad captandum of a feebler artist. 
Into the British nationality a Frenchman is seldom successful in enter- 
ing. M. Biard, the most versatile of painters, presents us, however, 
with ‘Sea-sickness during a Ball in an English Man-of-war”; in 
which the faces, if not strictly national, are but too ludicrously true to a 
form of disfigurement which knows no distinction of race. Couturier’s 
“ Farm-yard” is another piece of unmistakeable couleur locale; and in 
landscape, the “ View and Cattle near Ghent” of Xavier de Cock has all 
the grassy flatness of a Belgian meadow. This young artist displays 
at freshness and vigorous truth, analogous to those of Troyon; but 
is picture, excellent in general aspect, contains nothing absolutely up 
to the mark in detailed realization. 

Many of these pictures might have been instanced equally for their 
colour. It is a mistake to imagine that the French school is not, ina 
considerable section of it, and in a particular sense, a colourist school. 
The artists are not, certainly, in the habit of aiming at the actual truth 
of each several hue, as the British school mainly does; they rest more 
in strength and depth of tone, using colour, like other pictorial means, 
more with a view to the picture than to the unmodified fact; and in this 
way the school presents many striking and even splendid examples of 
solemnity and power. The French landscape is essentially a landscape 
of sentiment and of colour, frequently noble, almost always broad, deep, 
and suggestive. Castelnau’s ‘“* Heath in the Neighbourhood of Mont- 

lier’ is a fine space of sandy ground, orange in sunset. St. Marcel’ 
“View of the Gorge aux Loups, Fontainbleau Forest, Winter,” is 
mirable in its darkling mass of tangled boughs and dusky soil, under the 
still luminous sky which pales fast towards twilight. 
by Laugée, and “'The Housewife” by the same pain 
works of dark tone; the former ennobled by intensity of feliz 
latter a wonderful specimen of the value which that consummate art 
which is identical with consummate truth can confer upon the } n 
of subjects—the back view of an old woman putting by a loaf of bread 
in her cupboard. 

Several other works remain, of distinguished mei 
partments. Count de Balleroy’s “ Fox onthe Watch, 
trap,” are animal bits which Landseer might own wi 
Flandin’s ‘*Great Mosque and Shah's Palace at Ispah 
aud vigorous; Elize Wagner’s “Cursed Land” is a fine 
thistles, dead and flourishing, with other noxious herbs, amid wl e 
lizard darts and the snake rolls his sinuous length; and Henrictt 
Robelet paints a marvellous lemon and onions. 

The British and other remaining schools here exhibit, as we hay 
already stated, comparatively little that is new ; nor are they so well re- 
presented as the French. Those who have not already scen them, how- 
ever, may study some remarkable specimens of Watts, Drummond, Lucy, 
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the two Chalons, Madox Brown, Cross, Cooke, Phillips, and others, not 
forgetting Mrs. Soycr’s bold natural studies; Reichert, of Berlin, has a 
large picture of the ** Recantation of Galileo,”—-uninteresting and con- 





ventional, but passable enough of its class; and we remarked a picture 
W. Cordes of smugglers landing their cargo, and on the look-out for ix:- 
truders, extremely vigorous and truthful in character. Scattered speci- 
mens occur also of the minor schools: two very hard and mechanical 

‘ 





pictures of strong aérial effect by Aivasovky, a Crimean native, and 
marine-painter to the Emperor of Russia, excite a deal of attention an 


admiration. 
Neither can we dwell at any length upon the Old Mast 


occupying 
i’. 





| the musie within the reach of private performance ; 


music, 


the last room of the gallery: yet the collection is in many respects 
most interesting, including specimens of the first excellence; and its | 
riches demand careful and prolonged examination. Seve of the 





pictures remain as yet unnamed; but we noticed or sur 
amples, sometimes nobly beautiful, of Giotto, Lippo Lippi, ] 
Giottino, Cimabue, Simon Memmi, Lorenzo Lotto, Ghirland 
Spinello Aretino, among the older Italians; Wilhelm of Cologne, Lucas 
van Leyden, Wohlgemuth, Holbein, Cranach, Matsys, Martin Schén, 
Hemmling, and Van Eyck, in the old schools of Germany and Flanders ; 
with Rubens, Van der Helst, Huysman, Watteau, Vandyck, and others, 
of the more modern times. Of these great old names some may indecd 
be doubtful, but many are beyond all question. The collection belongs, 
we understand, to an English gentleman resident in France, and is now 
for sale; and we do not hesitate to say that several of the pictures, 
especially of the little cultivated Teutonie schools, and notably one of 
the Hemmlings, would be most properly housed in our National Gallery. 
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FRESCOES IN THE HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT. 

The corridors in the ‘* New Palace at Westminster’? which lead right 
and left from the Central Hall to the two Houses of Parliament respee- 
tively, have received the first three of the frescoes destined for their com- 
partments. Mr. E. M. Ward supplies “ Alice Lisle Sheltering the Fu- 
— after Sedgmoor,” and * Montrose on the Scaffold, with the 

ecutioner fastening Wishart’s book round his neck”; and Mr. Cope 
supplies ‘The Departure of a Family of the Pilgrim Fathers.” The 
two latter compositions are already well known through the oil-pictures 
of the same exhibited in the Royal Academy. The Alice Lisle is a 
vigorous direct rendering of the scene at the crisis of its hurry and peril ; 
the fugitives prepared to pistol the household at a moment's notice, and 
demanding at the sword’s point a safety which the old lady is more 
disposed to grant through charity and honour than to yield on compul- 
sion. Her figure is a decided success, and the whole is thrown boldly to- 

ther, with that painter’s necessity a comcly girl knecling, as centre of 
Interest in the foreground. Somehow, however, both Mr. Ward's 
meng look small in scale and import for their places; and the 
method, though managed with great freedom, is not made to pro- 

duce any grandeur of mass or tone. Mr. Cope has certainly reached a 
far higher point of attainment in these respects, and in dignified amenity 
of colour. There are various points of difference between his oil-paint- 


ing and the fresco—all, or almost all, to the advantage of the latter. 
The whole has a serious, unpretentiously historical character, and in its 


spirit of chastened sorrow is yet illumined by a great hope. In draw- 
ing and other qualities of realization, the picture stands eminent; and, 
taken altogether, it is one which Englishmen may point to with confident 
approval. 

These frescoes are most unfortunately circumstanced as to light. 

** Here it was less than night, and less than day,” 
is a description which might be transferred from Dante’s Inferno to this 
corridor in the Houses of Parliament ; and even such rays of light as_do 
penetrate to the frescoes come filtered through the glazed bodies of he- 
raldic red dragons or bulls rampant. 

The statues in St. Stephen’s Hall also have received an addition to 
their number in the person of the younger Pitt, sculptured by Mr. Mac- 
dowell. One more will complete the tale. Mr. Macdowell is entitled to 
considerable credit for the intrinsic merit of his statue, and his contest 


| against the difficulties of lean figure and abnormal though intellectual 





features. He has stamped his Pitt with the character of “the pilot 
who weathered the storm”; full of matter, armed at all points, eager 
for the fray, and only watching his opportunity to carry the House with 
him and crush all resistance. 


PR usir. 
Pavedise Lost : an Oratorio. By J. L. Ellerton. 
This oratorio has never been performed: it is now presented to the 
lic in the very incomplete form of what is called a “ vocal score” ; 
the voice parts only being printed in full, while the orchestral parts are 
nged as an accompaniment for the pianoforte. In this country a 
music-publisher hardly ever ventures on the production of a full orches- 
tral score, on account of its great expense, and we are obliged to have 
recourse to Germany or France for complete publications of the works 
even of the greatest composers. For works already known and of esta- 
blished character, these compressed editions are very good. They bring 
the pianoforte ac- 
mpaniment giving a general idea of the composer’s design, while the 
hearer’s memory enables him to supply, in fancy, the eifects p duced by 











the various combinations of instruments. But a work herto unper- 
formed has not this advantage. We cannot imagine « stral effects 
which we have never heard, and therefore can very imperfectly estimate 


niial features. Whether 
erformed, we cannot fore- 

ld, unless the author, 
own expense, 


» Sacred Har- 


the merits of the work in one of its most « 
Mr. ENerton’s oratorio will ev 1 ] 


It is rather unlikely, we 
1y amateur, shoul 








tell. 


who is a wealt 





making up his mind to 1 











monic Society, or Mr. Hullah, ht perhaps be expected to do so; but 
they have the tear of their eTs Lt ! before their eyes, 
and the public are not disposed to give 21 » to new produe- 
tions of this class, knowing, as they do, how very few oratorios, from 
Handel's days to our own, have bec n found 1 hy i w and suce 
c It would require anether Mendelssohr r Elijah, to 

mmand attention at the present time; and , with all his 





merit, is not a Mendelssohn, 





But, whether publicly performed or not, 7’ ‘ise Lost will recommend 
itself to the lovers of sacred music by many beauties v nay be felt 





and en} vyed in the private and domestic ¢ ircle. As a whole, the work is 
liable to objection i n, and involving at- 
tempts to apply musi he human imagi- 
nation to conceive or for human la Milton himself 
(from whom Mr. Ellerton has ta n into this error ; 
and it is « ‘avated, we t words are set to 
Milten describes the infernal host as moving 
“In perfect phalanx to the Dorian mood 
Of tlutes and soft recorders.”” 

something at least to the imagination. But Mr. Ellerton 
for straightway Satan’s military band strikes up a march 
* the Queen’s regiments of Guards, 
n by Milton, with the set speeches 
he multitude, savour very much 
hing absurd when 

musie even in 
ntates,”’ in an- 





as being too ambiti 









il painting to objects 











This leaves 
leaves nothing; 
which would do very well for one « 
The proceedings of the conclave, as 
of the leaders and the acclamations 
of an earthly public mecti but they become somet] 
turned into recitative mid chorus. Yet there is fin 
part of the oratorio. Satan’s air, ces and pot 

















other mouth and a different situation, might be magnificent. It is in the 
/ x portion of the work that its greatest and most abundant beauties 





are to be found. Milton’s charming pictures of the parents of mankind, 
straying together through the groves of Eden, and pouring out their souls 
in songs of love, adoration, and thanksgiving, are even heightened 
and embellished by the strains of melody. ‘The subject, indeed, has al- 
ready been treated by the author of The Creation; but Haydn’s most 
lovely music does not deprive Mr. Ellerton’s cither of its beauty or its 
freshness. Equally beautiful is the concl portion of the oratorio— 
the expulsion of Adam and Eve from Paradise; a subject, moreover, the 
treatment of which has not been anticipated. There is a little chorus of 
angels, lamenting, in soft and subdued breathings, over the fall of Eve, 
which, in its deep and simple pathos, reminds us of Spohr’s famous 
‘Blessed are the departed” in the Last Judgment ; and Eve's farewell, 
‘* And must I leave thee, Paradise!” is the true expression of passionate 
grief, 

Mr. Ellerton, though an amateur and not an old man, may be called 
a veteran artist. He has been a profound student; and for more than 
a quarter of a century has been known by many excellent compositions. 
Great practice of his art has given him facility, clearness, and in- 
dividuality of style; and when the traces of his studies are apparent, 
we are reminded of Mozart and Haydn, rather than of Spohr and Men- 
delssohn, One medern feature of his choral music is the sparing use he 
makes of old scholastic-forms. In the whole of this large work there is 
only one fugue, the final chorus of the first part; but it is closely and 
ably worked. In the last chorus of all, the allegro opens with a fugued 
passage, but it immediately falls into free counterpoint. Generally speak- 
ing, Mr. Ellerton’s harmonies are broad, resonant, well suited to great 
vocal masses, and in keeping with the character of the subject. In 
fine, we can heartily recommend Paradise Lost to the attention of the 
lovers of sacred music. We know few modern works of its class that 
will give greater pleasure to a circle of intelligent amateurs assembled 
round the domestic pianoforte. 
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Two Hymns, written i ees ua my Soctety of New College, Oxford. 
The Words of both by the Rev. Co * Adams, M.A., Fellow of New 
College. ; 

The music of the first of these Hymns is the theme of an andante 
movement in one of Beethoven's pianoforte sonatas, which is made to 
look solemn by writing it in the antique fashion, putting four minims to 
the bar instead of four crotchets. ‘This way of concocting psalm and 
hymn tunes, chiefly practised {by the compilers of books for Dissenting 
chapels, deserves censure. There are cnough and to spare of genuine 
tunes without using instrumental passages in ways never conte mn iW! ited 
by their composers. The music of the other is legitimate en ugh, being 
one of Luther’s Corales, very well known. 





Recollections of Wales.  Cuntaii tag twelve Melodies embellished for 
Piai ofort % By Brinley Richards. 
Mr. Richards is well known as an excellent musician. Ile is also 
good Welshman, and has done much, by many agreeable publications, 
to increase the popularity of the m« lodies of ‘his native Principality. 





This handsome volume contains a sclection of’ the finest of those melo- 
dies ; each of them arranged, with an introdu ction and variations, so as 
to form little chamber pieces for the : forte, They are elegant and 
brilliant, and require good pl: uying though they do n tj resent any great 


difficultics. 


Cambria, © Sereet Lan lok the Mountads Pe 
he late Dv. T. Attwood Wal 

This may be called ar 
the last work of the lat 
beautiful Cambrian air, 


Canon for three Voices. RB 
misley, M.A., M ‘ ; 
recollection of Wales. It is, we believe, 
Professor of Music; and is a very 
novel mon, Oo} 





10ther 
Cambridge 
treated in a 





manner—as a ¢ 





round, for three equal voices, with accompaniments for the piano, and 
also for os hi P, flute, violin, and violoncello ad libitum. It is mes 
terly in every part; a either with or without the ad libitum instru- 
ments, will tem un interesting addition to the materials of a private ox 


family concert. 


For Booxs, &c., sce the 


Mouth ly S upple ment 














Ww Orrick, Pall Mall, D 1.—Breret.—Col. Sir Are Wils Bart, and 
K.C.1. of the Bengal Artil tobe M ~( nt Army. 

Royal A ¢ Phe ; 1of the t to rs to bear date 17 
of November in lieu of 27 Oct, 1897 \ t G ft 27th ult 
Capts, A. W. Drayson, C. W. Ely s Capts. W. L. 3 ( J 
bury, E. Markh » ao a 

t or N GA Mi hk. 
) i.—f 2d 1 G I Dre 
ft wea ty 
G. I be M ll Col, 1 - 
\ \ ( to 
t Lieut b ( 
l Bh. Mepb 
{ ‘ b. i Ger i 
vr Serg J. ¢ v ( wit mire} 

2th Light Dr I 1. i \ ( I - 
Major M ,~ wi 

i. I Drags.—B. 1 \ Pen- 
fold d. 

[ try—l I I W. i ] idia R ) 

! = 
Staff ‘ 5 ( Db. s. I kin , M.D. to 1 Ss 
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res tha nt 
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! from d, n on r 
] ( J.i Treeve, | o. th Royal Jers 
I ’ ! ( be P i 
f ] | 8 i Paul 

1s Assist-Su L.E.T. I fr rt - 
viet ' v Ww ore ! 

14ih Fooi—( tW.A.A t -} I Iran 
Cor >be Qua must 

15 Lieut. H. J. 1 be Adjut Pwyt l ; 
x M J. Macd bel w ’ \ \ ~ 

: : 
mot 

17th Foot—Lient. A. P. 1 € be Capt, 1} i i \ R. Sn 
reti 
2ist loot—Ensien F. N. ‘ , Lies with } " \ ( 
lece ! 

: n of I ( Lawl 
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t ( yp t \ Kot “ 
I has ‘ G , ] 









uzie to be 














The second ¢ 
wnton. 
3 Foot—T. H. M. Murray. ( ' ce Fox . 
moted in 24th I t. 
36th Foot—Lieut. W. H. Paul, from the 12th Foot, to be Lieut. vice Ifodgson, 
Capt. A. D. Barbor, f ilf-pay Unatt. to be Capt. vi -m. ©, 
1, being a Dist Insy Musketry; I . W.W. M. Mes - 
’ ce Rarbor ? S 
r®.L. i ! ! pay Unatt. to be Capt J 
ii I I i Mi try: I G. Lu 
vice Brevet-M Ingall, wh eti Ensign F. W. 8 
by pu ist liobl H. Tenn Gent. to be En 
D> resq to Capt. by pure] ice Ne h who 
The second Chri-tian name of (¢ ipt. Henslowe, promoted on 27th ult. 
Sere. J. He: ley, to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Ivimy, who was 
promoted, without purcha n 1 October. , 
91st Foot—Ensign - Buller, g mt 03d Foot, to t ) The second 
Christian 1 ame ot sign Rumsey is War md not Vaugl AS pre’ l 





stated. 

93d Foot—J. EF. 
toun, who retires. 

Rifle Brigade—Quartermaster H. Peacock to be Paymaster; 
W. Higgins to be Quartermaster, vice Peacoe 

lst West India Regiment—Brevet-Major A. W. Murray to be Major without pur- 
ehase, vice Brevet-Lieut.-Col. Clarke, who retires upen fuil-pay ; Lieut. G. Thorne to 


Buller, Gent, to be Ensign, by purchase, vice E. de Vesci Ay- 


Quartermaster-Serg. 





' 


be Capt. without purchase, vice Murray ; Lieut. J. Leggatt, from the Ist Foot, to be 
Lieut. vice Hartrick, who exchanges; Ensign E, Smith to be Lieut. without pur- 
chase, vice Thorne. 

Dépot Battalion—Capt. W. Lyons, 5th Foot, to be Instructor of Musketry. 

Hospital Staff- . Barron, M.D. from the 2d Foot, to be Staff-Surg. of the 
Second Class, vice Bain, appointed to the 2d Foot; J. W. G. Allen, Gent. to be As- 
sist.-Surg. vice Taylor, appointed to the Royal Artillery; C. ~ Schotield, Gent. to 

. Hodgson, appointed to the Royal Artiller The commissions 
d Grant, D. Murray, M.D. and G. P. W xi, appointed in the 
Gazette of the 17th ult. have been antedated to Oct. 19. 

Breret.—Brevet-Lieut.-Col, J. Clarke, retired full-pay of the Ist West India 
Regt. to be Col. in the Army, the rank be ing honorary only ; Capt. R. D, Barbor, of 
the 40th r oot, to be Major in the Army. 

The undermentioned promotions to take place in the East India Cc mpany’s Army, 
consequ on the € ae ath of Gen, B. Kennett, Bombay Infantry ; Gen. J. ter, 
C.B. Bombay Infantry ; Major-Gen. J. as Madras Infantry ; Major-Gen. J. 
Leggett, Madras Infantry. To be Generals—Liex wx ‘n B. B. Parlby, C.B, Ma- 
dras Infantry ; Lieut.-Gen, Sir R. IH. Cunlitfe, Bart . Bengal Infantry. To be 
Lieutenant-Generals— Major-Gen. J, Ketchen, M: fies Mcrtill ry ; Major-Gen. A. 
Roberts, C.B. Bengal Intantry. To be Major-Generals—Col. T. M. Cameron, Ma- 
dras Infant ry; Col. W. N. ‘TL. Smee, Bombay Infantry ; Col. T. C, Parr, Bombay 
Infantry ; Col, F. H. Sandys, Bengal Infantry. 

} 


Surg. 












The ur ned Officers ot the East India Company's Service, retired upon 
f l-} a step of honorary rank, as follows—'lo be Colonels—Lieut.-Col. 
A. C, Scott, gal Infantry ; Lieut.-Col, C. 8. Guthrie, Bengal Engineers. To be 
Lieut.-Col.—M yor W. Freeth, Bengal Infantry. ‘To be Majors—Capt. J. D. De 
Vitre, Bombay Infantry ; Capt. W. 8. Stuart, Bomt ay Engineers, . 


Nov. 27.—For Quartermaster John O'Connor to be 
Quartermaster Jcehn O'Connor, from the l4th Foot, 


Erratu in the Gazette of 
Paymaster of the ith Foot, read, 
to be Paymaster of the 6th Foot. 





Che Davy. 
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ApmTraLry, Nov, 28.—Second Lieut.2R. L. Price to be First Lieut. vice Sharp, 
r i. 
Crane, 
FROM TUE LONDON GAZETTE, DECEMBER 1. 
Partners) b i. on, and W, Smith, Tanworth, Warwickshire, farmers—~ 
Jenkins Jou ; rapers —White and Co, Bristol and Nailsea, glasse 
is ds J i. Rodbard— Ellis and Henderson, Newcastlee 
n-Tyne, } 0IS— Wo und R. Ellacott, Carlton Street, Kentish Town, carpen- 
ters—T. and J. Leigh, Po:twood within Briuning ton, Cheshire, cotton-spinners— 
Myersev nd Chambers, Manchester, merchants—W hit and Co, John Street, 
Minories—1l nd Everill, Worcester, horse-hair- ciurers—R, and J, 
Gruar, Hay, I oc] re, mit Stobbs and Co, mouth, boat-builders— 
Ashworth a s, “ul Ashw id Son, Rochdale and Manchester, cotton- 
s} ers: as far as regards W. Ashworth—Sir W. White an , Lothbury, 
et l md Co. Bread Street, warehouseme: Co. Aus- 
1 s eant ¢ Co. Upper Thames Street rs; as far as 
* und Co. Halifax, manufacturers of ort mental and plain 
g nd Mayfield, Mull, paper-mar urers ud KR. Settle, 
Bolton-le-M ir-deak Wi md Waldegr Spaldi I olnshire, 
- r.W. 1] Hadleig i drapers— Wiliams and 
i Ir Gia dimap 
i l r, Ty I e, City Road, and Fenchurch Street 
‘ i Li, Jan, | tors, Solomons, Finsbury Place ; offie 
r } ! hall Street F 
i Mo Clement ind Albert Road, Dalston, merchant, 
Dee. i Far 3 » Asli vi Co, Old Jewry ; official assignee, Edwards, 
1 . 
V i I i t J ' 1s Sr th and Shep- 
( " » basin li Street, 
in Ma G l er, Dee. MM, J 18: solicitors, Mace 
; ( ' ficial assignee, Pennell, Guildhall 
L lat 
J I » Rayleigh, Essex penter, Dee. ll, . solicitor, M‘Gregor, 
! 4 we, I Coleman Street Buildi ° 
Joun Ki > nufacturer, Dec. 16, Jan. 18: solie 
s. Reed and Co. I y Street, Cheapside; Freestone, Norwi h: offici | assig- 
ce, Nix Ss 
Cua ! D Staffordshire, apothecary, Dec. 11, Jan. 9: 
t h J ghar gnee, Whitmore, Birming- 
s Win h \ hire, plumber, Dec. 11, Jan. 9: soli- 
Sat s iN rmir sand Knight, Birming n; official 
\ ' 
G \\ I hip-ow , De 15, Jan. 12: solicitor, Heaven, 
i H ene \ in, Bristol 
SA STOCE ilu 1, woollen-cloth-merchant, Dec. 21, Jan. 18: solie 
Fleyd ul Learoyd, Huddersfield; Bood and Barwick, Leed official 
: Hope, Leeds. 
Joux Rorn lit sup, Leeds, wool-werchant, Dec, 14, Jan. 18: solicitors, 
Dibb or l Richa m and Gaunt, Leeds; official assignee He , Leeds, 
rn ( Shetheld, i merchant, Dec, 12, Jan, 23: sahiciter r, Rayner, 
§ t nee, Br ieflield, 
W mM Day Mauris, Sheflicld, watch-maker, Dec. 12, Jan, 23: solicitor, 
Breadt t, Si ec, Brewin, Sheffield. 
Pur \ w Aveust ken, Liverpool, and Winsford, Cheshire, mere 
Dec. , dan. 12: solicit , Norris and Sons, Liverpool; official assignee, 
( a wl 
Hexny J s Me Liverpool, merehant, Dee. 11, Jan. 7: solicitors, Forshaw 
1 ; Liver 1; official assienec, Turner, pool, 
Josreu Harris, Bolton, chen manufacturer, Dec. 15, Jan. 14: solicitors, 
hi 1 and C . Bolton and Manchester; official assignee, Nernaman, Mane 
: I x \ wshi-t Dee. 18, Jan, 22: solicitors, Paine and 
m, ly l l : official assiener, Hernaman, Manchester, 
Winn Loxrp, Habergham | Lancashire, cotton-manutacturer, Dec. 11, 
Jan. 15: rs, Mall d Co. Burnley; official assignee, Hernaman, Mane 
Jos Den Macclesfield, silk-manufacturer, Dec : solicitors, 
Parrot and Co. Macclestiecld ; official ignee, Hernaman, Mar 
Joun ApraM, Manchester, cabinet-maker, Dee. 15, n. 15: solicitors, Bun- 
ting and Bingham, Manchester: « il assignee, Hernan _M anchester. 
lends.—Dee, 23, Richardson and Co, Upper Queen's Buildings, Brompton, 
u ers—Dec, 22, Gifford, Mark Lane, saileloth-merchant—Jan. 5, Taylor, 
i manufactuier—Jan. 7, Ashwell, Gosberton, Lincolnshire, grocer—Jan, 5, 
( ottingham, lace-manulacturer—Dec, 23, Simpson, Sedgetic ld, Durham, 


M‘Cartney, South Shields, provision-merchant—Dee, 22, Lodge, 
yury ane | Hudderstic ld, cloth-manufacturer. 

ted unless cause be shown to the contrary on the day of 
tistie, Oxford Stent, baker—Dec, 24, Palmer, Brighton, 
k, Tottenham Court Road, grocer—Dec. 22, Buddle, Delae 
builder— Dec. 22, Huxley, Old ¢ avendis h Street, sure 
23, Hawley, Blackfriars Road and elsewhere, grocer— 
rk Road, Paddington, merchant—Dec. 22, Badham, 
23, Small, Canterbury, plumber—Dec, 29, Lame 
24, Williams, Holyhead, iron-founder—Dec, 23, 





mecting.—Dee, 24, 
plumber—Dec. 24, 
mere Terrace, Paddington, 
gical-bandag r— Dee 
Dec. 23, Sellers, Westbourne r 
Ruislip, Middlesex, builder Dee. 
bert, Bristol, dealer in manure—Dec, 
Garniss, Great Grimsby, tailor, 
Declarations of Diridends.— 
first div. of ls. 6¢. any Tuesday ; 





e-make 






Horner, Hart Street, Bloomsbury, house-decorator’ 
Pennell, Guildhall Chambers—Alexander and 
Bardgett, Old Broad Street, merchants; sixth div. of ljd. any Tuesday; Pennell, 
Guildhall Chambers—Dickson, Bread Street, warehouse man ; ; first div. of 6d. any 
Tuesday ; Pennell, Guildhall Chambers—H. re B. and H, W. ee Guilde 
ford, and Aldershot, curriers: first div. of 4a. any Tuesday ; Pennell, Guilde 
hall Chambers — Cooper, Ryde, and ado Bridge, Isle of Wight, ‘grocer $ 
second div. of ls, any Tuesday; Nicholson, Basinghall Street—Copland and Co, 
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Botolph Lane, and Southampton, provision-merchants ; first div, of 18s. 4d. on the 
separate estate of C. Copland, and first div. of 2s. 6d. on the separate estate of W. 
G. Barnes, any Tuesday; Nicholson, Basinghall Street—Vickers, Eldon Road, 
Victoria Road, Kensington, and elsewhere, wine-mere hants; first div. of 10d. any 
Tuesday ; Nicholson, Basinghall Street—Faulkner, Birmingham, haberdashe 
first div. of 4s. 24d. any Thursday ; Christie, Birmingham—Winning, Wirkswe 
Derbyshire, smallware-manufacturer; first div. of ls. 8d. Monday next and t 
following Mondays; Harris, Nottingham—Comeley sen, Tipton, brick-maker ; 
first div. of 43d. any Thursday; Christie, Nottingham—Erswell, Satfron Walden, 
builder; second div. of ls. 2{¢d. Wednesday next, and three subsequent Wednes- 
days ; Lee, Aldermanbury—Allen and Moore, Birmingham, medallists ; 
div, Sid. any Thursday ; Whitmore, Hodgson and Atcheson, 
derland, timber-merchants; second dis addition to 9d. previou 
clared,) and first div. of 6s. 10 — the separate estate of W. Atch 
div. of 7s. on the separate estate . Hodgson, ¢ any Saturday ; Baker, 
on-Tyne—Huntley, Sunde rlanc liv. of lid. any Saturday ; Baker, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

Scotch Sequestrations.—Campbe'l, Musselburgh, hotel-keeper, Dec. 9—Sadler, 

lasgow, commission-merchant, Dec, S—M*‘Laws, Glasgow, merchant, Dee. 7 
Power, Glasgow, general agent, Dee. 4—G. and G. Douglas, Glasgow and 
where, watch-makers, Dec. sirrell, Dunterinline, manufacturer, Dec, 8—C 
horn, Edinburgh, glass-m it, Dec. 4. 
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Partnerships Dissolved. —R id G. Mathews, Market g 








rinters—Bales and Foster, Nat shi ebread-bi skers—-W aite and Stevens, 

xmouth Street, Clerkenwell, boot-makers—Varley and Co. Radcliffe, ] 
iron-founders—Green and Young, Clyde Terrace, Caledonian Road, 
leather-cloth-manufacturers—Oliver and Co. Manchester, engravers 
printers, and R. Oliver and Co. coalemerchants—Pritchard and Peacock, 
bury, milliners—Griffiths and Nicholas, Narbeth, Pembrokeshire, chemis te—I ar 
and Ffarmer, Lombard Street Chambers, merchants—Brownbill and Nimm: »& 
pool, plumber s—Hodges and Co. Chancery Lane, shorthand writers—Benson 
Co. Liverpool, tailors—Roberts and Lane, Coventry, builders—Galpin and Co. ; 
in favour of Galpin senior—Wangh and er, Liverpool, ship-chandlers—Caise: 
and Simonds, Boston, Lincolnshire, seed ishers—Woodwards and Browne, Mac- 
clestield, silk-manufacturers— areus and Calisher, Tavistock Street, Bedford 
Square, diamond-merchants— i i Sons, Nottingham, tailors—Hoggar and ¢ 
Westminster, surveyors—Fir and Wood, Millbank Street, millere— Bic lley and 
Co, Mincing Lane, colonial brokers—O’ Reilly and Co, Liverpool, general dy apers— 
Watson and Williams, Cornhill, stationers—Bealey and Co. Radclitte, " 




































bleachers—Wangh and Whitbor Egham, and Mark Lane, t 
Thorley and Cox, Ellaston, dshire, timber-mercha: ats— Bue h and Co 
Liverpool, wool-brokers ; as as regards W and C 





Bishopsgate Churchyard. 

Bankruptey Annulled.—T nomas CLaruam, Leeds, nurseryman. 

Bankrupts.—Cuartes Freperick and Epwarp SCHLESINGER and CHARLES PAR- 
ritt, Basinghali Street, drysalters, to surrender Dec. 14, Jan. 15 : solicitor, Hop- 
good, King William Street, Strand ; offi assignee, Stansfeld, Basin 1 Street. 

Wiiuram Cross, St. Ann’s Read, North, Mile End, victualler, Dec 
solicitors, Tanqueray aud Co. New Broad Street ; official assignee, Graham, Cole- 
man Street. 

Witiiam Pater, Pavement, Finsbury, laceman, Dec. 14, Jan. 18 
Fitch, Southampton Street, Bloomsbury ; official assignee, Stansfeld, 
Street. 

CHARLES MaRTIN Netson, Edwards Street, Portm 
baker, Dec. 16, Jan. 18: solicitor, Jenkins, Old Jewry (1! yers 5 Offic 
Pennell, Guildhall Chambers. 

GEorGE Spink, Saint Ives, Huntingdonshire, bovt-maker, Dee. 12, Jan. ld: so- 
licitor, Rennolls, Lincoln’s Inn Fields ; offi sek gasignen, Johnson, Basinghail Street. 

Wii11am Birp sen. and Winuiam Brrp jun. Great ¥: rmouth, wine-merchants, 
Dec. 15, Jan. 19: solicitor, Michell, Old Jewry; official assignee, Bell, 
Street Buildings. 

Jous Dexvicn, Duncan Terrace and Bryan Street, Islington, hearth-rugemannu- 
facturer, Dec. 15, Jan. 14: solicitors, Lepard and Gammon, Cloak Lane ; official as- 
signee, Bell, Coleman Street Buildings. 

Rogert Wuisron and James Henry Sraptes Winvsmirn, Wolverhampton, che- 
mists, Dec. 16, Jan. 6: solicitors, Pinchard and Shelton, Wolverhampton ; Hodgson 
and Allen, Birmingham; official assignee, Whitmore, Birmingham. 

Rosert Wuarsron, Wolverhampton, builder, Dee. 16, Jan, 6: solicitors, Hodgs 
and Allen, Birmingham; official assignee, Whitmore, Birmingham. 

EBENEZER GooLp, Leamington Priors, bookseller, Dec. 19, Jan. 9: solicitors 
Hodgson and Allen, Birmingham ; official assignee, Whitmore, Birmingham. 

Josern Gostow, Walsall, Statfordshire, victu: lier, Dee. 19, Jan. 9: solicitor, 
East, Birmingham ; ; official assignee, W hitmore Birmingham. 

Joux WARDEN, Stratiord-upon-Avon, hote »privtor, Dec. 19, Jan. 9: sol 
Lane, Strattord-upon-Avon ; Hodg ngham ; official 
Whitmore, Birmingham. 

Henry Farninerox, Walsall, Stafford 
tors, Wilkinson, Walsall; James and 
more, Birmingham. 

Cuaries Smirn, Alderwasley, Derbyshire, miller, Dee. 18, Jan. 
Bowley and Ashwell, Nottingham ; official assignee, Harris, Nottingham. 

Wiiuuam Conpvitr, New Lenton, Nottingham, la ee ag acturer, Dec. 22, Jan. 
7: solicitor, Sollory, Nottingham ; official assignee, Harris, Nottingham. 

JOHN WILxrys,' “Barkwell, Somersetshire, inn-keeper, Dec. 15, Jan, 
tor, Bevan, Bristol; official assignee, Acraman, Bristol. 

Joun Seacer, Bristol, maltster, Dec. 15, Jan. 11: solicitors, Bevan and Girling, 
Bristol; official assignee, Miller, Bristol. 

Tuomas Boon Clements and Henry Porter, Bristol, toy-dealers, Dee. 15, Jan. 
11: solicitor, Bevan, Bristol; official assignee, Miller, Bristol. 

ABRAHAM Hitt, Bradford, Yorkshire, a . 15, Jan, 12: solicitors, Bur 
wick, Leeds ; official assignee, Hope, 

Wituiam Cromprox, Hull, victualler, De -c. 16, Jan. 13: solicitors, Levett and 
Champney, Hull; official acsignee, Hope, Leeds. 

Epwarp Meyers, Leeds, grocer, Dec. 17, Jan, 22: 
Liverpool; Bond and Barw ick, Leeds; official assignee, Young, L eeds. 

James Henry Butcer, Li iverpool, merchi Dec. 18, Jan. 8: solicitors, Vinning 
and Co. Tokenhouse Yard ; official ne rner, Liverpool. 

Cuartrs Harrison, Runcorn, Cheshire peemaker, Dec, 22, Jan. 
Jenkins, Liv erpool ; ; Official assignee, Mor Liverpool}, 

James Mvu iverpool, grocer, Dec. 22, Jan. 12: solicitors, Evans and Son, 
Liverpool ; official’ assignee, Morgan, Liverpool. 

James Crepianp, Hulme, Lancashire, builder, Dec. 16, Jan 
and Jellicorse, Manchester; official assignee, Hernaman, Mancl 

Dividends.—Jan. 5, Bridges and Carr, Belper, Derbyshire, millwrig 
Bowbeer, Bristol, oilman—Jan. 7, Davies, Swansea, linen-d: 
Liverpool, inn-keeper. 

Certificates to be granted unless cause be shown tot he contrary on the day of 
meeting.— Dec. 29, Carr, Bishopsgate Street Without, and Walworth Road, checse- 
monger—Dec. 31, Rolfe junior, Leadenhall Street, tailor—Dec. 2&8, Bowbeer, Bris- 
tol, oilman—Dec. 29, Holden, Bury, Lancashire, paper-manufacturer—Dec. 29, 
Wood, Salford, timber-merchant—Jan. 11, Rogers, Oswestry, draper. 

Declarations of Dividends.—Broome, Portsmot victualler ; first div. of 24d. 
Wednesday next, and three following Ww ednesdays ; Edwards, Basinghall Street— 
Aldridge, “Witham, Essex, corn-merchant, first div. of 6d. Wednesday next, and 
three following Wednesdays ; Edwards, B: usinghall Street—Hinton, Birmingham, 
druggist ; first div. of 10d. any Thursday; Christie, Birmingham—Firms ton, 
Shrewsbury, builder ; first div. of 1}d. any Friday ; ; Whitmore, Birmingham—Clark, 
Nuneaton, Warwickshire, riband-manufacturer ; first div. ‘of 8}d. any Friday ; 
w hitmore, Birmingham—Blundell, Hooton, Cheshire, banker; third div. of 
1] 9-16d, any Thursday ; Cazenove, Liverpool—Blundell, Liverpool, distiller ; fourth 
div. of 33d. any Thursc ay; Cazenove, Liverpool—Seddon, Liverpool, marble-mason ; 
second div. of 2d. any Thursday ; Cazenove, Liverpool—Tristram, Liverpool, broker ; 
first div. of 2s. 2d. any Thursday ; Cazenove, Liverpool— Marks and Barnett, Liver- 
pool, tailors ; fourth div. of ls. ld. any Thursday; Cazenove, Liverpool. 

Scotch Sequestrations.—Drew, Glasgow, drysalter, Dec. 8—Sinclair, Glasgow, 
merchant, Dec. lO—Ewing, Glasgow, manufacturer, Dec. 8—M‘Lean, Glasgow, 
merchant, Dec, 8—Kidd, Shore, Alloa, tavern-keeper, Dec. 11—Baillie, Alloa, boot- 
maker, Dec, 15—M* Ewan, Edinburgh, writer, Dec. 11. 
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veer, Dec. 18, Jan. 14: solici- 
ingham ; Official assignee, Whit- 
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PRICES CURRENT 
BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 
Saturd. Monday. Tuesday., Wednes.| Thurs. 





3 per Cent Consols§ § .......ceeees vened 
Ditto for Account 

$ per Cents Reduced 
New 3 per Cents . 
Long Annuiti 

Annuities 1885 . 
Bank Stock, ae r Cent 
lia Stock, 10j per Cent ‘ 
perciem 











Exchequer E 
India isonds. 4 per C 
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2 FA 91 i 
918 91 | 
go) 893 } 
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FUNDS. 





Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Even ng.) 





| 964 





98} 
85 
| 101} 


| ad 


| Peruvian 


French 
Mexican 





Sardinian ee 
Spanish eceverecoveoes 
Ditto New Tx of rred . 
Ditto Passive cess 
Turkish ‘ 6 
Venezuela ....... vou 








SHARES. 


















aAILWay 

Krist 84s 
Caled 76 
Chest [_— 
Eastern Counties ° ‘ Say 
y v 60 
h- Western —_— 

4 

cod 9s 
ne 

ol 

‘ 76 

Londaa, Brighton, & South Coast 103 
Londén and Dlackwail...... 54 
London and North-Western. 95 
London and South-West« 89 





4 
r, Shefficld,& Lincoln 
























Last Official Quotation during the Week en 
Banxks— 





Austr 











British North American,... 
CRF. ciesecns cvceee 
Colonial . err 
Commerc? f London . 
Engl. Scotsh. & Australian C 
London 


London 
London 


Union of Aust 


Union of London 
Unity er 
Wests 
Docks— 
East and West India....... 


g Friday Evening 





htd 
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Fast Indian .... 107 
Geelong and Melly wurne ., 19! . 
Grand Trunk of Canada...... aed 
Great Indian ieninsular ... 21 
Great Western of Canada . iss 
Paris and Lyons ........... 332 
Brazilian ! -- 
Ditto St j 103 
Cobre Copper . coeceenee sy 39 
Khy: y - = 
BRULLION Per oz TALS Per ton 
a 2a ¢ » . oe » 9 } Copper, brit ‘Cakes £12 1 - @ oe 
‘oreign Gold tars, Standard, £2 ‘ } 
Fos gn Gold in Bar tandard, £3 17 9 com Seti thie 
Mé 0 0 0 | Lead, British Pig . 
Sil 0 0 0 }{ Steel, Swedish Keg. 
GRAIN, Mark Lane, Dec. 4. 












s. s . 
Wheat,R.0. Oto 0 Fine ...... 55 

Fine...... O=— 0 Foreign, R 
Red, New. 44—46 White PF. 58 —60 
Fi 7 + 34— 56 
scves Gow 'S 
M g.. 40—42 
NEW ..cc0e 50— 54 | Mait, Ord... 60—64 


WEEKLY AVERAGE. 
For the Week ending Nov 28. 





36 — 38 | Oats, F 














64 to 66 | Indian Corn. 


eed... 


8— 40 Fine 


r 


Friday. 


moo ers | | | 
PER |Z 
ore 


~ 


|= 


sot 


42—45' Poland... 

o— 6 Fine .... 

Beans, Ticks 35T— 40 | Potato.... 
Harro 44—47 Fine.... 3 


SIX-WEEKS AVERAGF. 


Per Qr. (Imperial) of England and Wales. 



















































) 38 


26— 28 


9— 30 
“7 — 20 
us 
&-—30 


49s. Sd. | Rye . 10d, | Wheat.... 52s. dd. | Rye ....... 35s. Bd, 
37. 7 «=| Beans. 8 Barley .... 41 3 | Beans 4C«<‘iéG 
23 10 j Peas 10 Oats ..002 34 I POG cccceee C2 «68 
FLOUR. | *ROVISIONS. 
per sack - to 50s. | Butter—Best Fresh, 15s. 0d. per doz. 
° — 43 | Carlow, 5i. 4s. to 5/. lis. per ewt. 
Essex and Suft iM, on bx — 38 Bacon, Irish .......++«« per cwt. 58s. — 608, 
Norfolk and Stockton 35 — 36 | Cheese, Cheshire, fine .... oo 72 — 76 
American : oes barrel 26 — 31 | Derby, pale ..... seees - 6 — 74 
Canela cecccesacdhccecace — 31 | Hams, York 94 —100 
Bread, 6d. to bd. the 4b * | Eggs, French, per 120, 7s. 0 to { 9s. td. 
BUTCHERS’ MEAT. 
Ne ATE AND LEADENBALL.* CarTLe MARKET.“ | Heap or CaTTLe At 78B 
« s. d s. ad. 8. s. d. | CaTrLe-MARKET 
Reef... 2tosl0to4d 2 .... 3I0to4 4to 4 10 Monday. Friday. 
Mutton 4—4 O0—4¢ 6 wn 44-5 2— 5 E Beasts., 4, 857 sed 
Veal 3 4—4 O— 4 & on £ OM 4 B— 5S C 2,970 
Pork... 3 8—4 6—5 0 .... 4 Om 4 4—4 8 120 
Lamb 0 0—0 —-0 0 .... 0 O0—0 O—F 6 ) 
* To sink the offal, per § 1b 
HOPS. WooL 
Weald « t Pockets fis to 70s Down Teas ....-+.++++ rr. lid. to Ode 
Mid and z jo — 12 Half-bred Wethers 15 — 15) 
Sussex di 45 — Leicester Fleeces .. -l — 
t o— oO Combing Skius ll — 12 





Farnham ditt 


HAY AND STKAW 


Clover 


Od. to 2s 
n lo —2 
Pekoe, flowery .2 9—4 
In b nd—Duty Is. ‘ed per ib. 
Coffee, fine (in bond) ewt. 64s. Od. to 80s 
€ 








t , Ame.cdr. Carolina., 0s. Gd. to Os 
Su , Muscovado, average... 25s. 1d. 
West India Molasses.... 15s. Od. to 19s 





d Ordinary ........ 55s. Od. to 56s. 
Cocoe, Trinidad (in bond, 88s. 0d, to 96s, 


ad. 


8 
6 





| 


. Od. | 
Od. 
Od. | 


| 
Od. | 
6d. 


POTATOES. 
Kent and Essex Regents..ton. my tol30s. | 
Shaws. — 95 
—150 








York Regents.. 
Scotch 4, se. 


viecececeeelOO —120 


Per Load of o6 Trusses.) 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Jamaica Rum.... vergal. 5s. 
Brandy, Best Brands..... M4 
Cotton, N. Orleans.perlb. 0 
Saltpetre, Kef....percwt. 45 
Guano, Peruvian, per ton.280 


| Tallow P. Y. C...per cwt. = 


TOWD ....-e00. 
Rape Oil, English refined a2 
TOW. caeeceee 

Linseed Oil..... 

Cocoa-nut Oil 
Palm Oil..... 
Linseed Oil- ke, per ton "200 
Coals, Hetton ......006 
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ewer 
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December 5, 1857.] 


Wee, 


MAJESTY’S 





JULLIEN'’S GRAND CLASSICAL CONCERTS 
every Evening during the Week The splendid Decorations 
of the Bal Ms asqué continued. Madile. JETTY TREFFZ.— 
M. REMENYI. The highly su sstul Indian Quadrille and 
General Havelock's Grand Triumphal March. ‘‘ New Fife 
Polka,” by MV. Jullien. 

Promenade, Is.; Dress Circle, 2°. 6¢.; Private Boxes, 
10s. 6d. and upwards, to be had at the Box-office at the 
Theatre, at the principal Libra ind at Jucums and 





Co." 's, 214, Regent Street 


I ER MAJESTY’S THEATRE.— 
M. JULLIEN’S GRAND BAL MASQUE.—In conse- 
quence of the great success of the Bal Masqué, M. Jullien 
will give a SECOND and positively the last this season, at 
the end of the second Concerts, on Monpay, 
Decemaenr 21. 
Applications to be made at the J 


series of 


jox-office at the Theatre. 


YROFESSOR WILJALBA FRIKELL. 
—LAST WEEK BUT ONE EVERY EVENING 
(except Wednesday the 9th ind SATURDAY AFTER 





at 5 


NOONS, half-past 3. WILLIS = ROOMS, King Street, St 
James's. Professor Wiljalba Frik Physician to their Ma 
jestiesthe Emperor and Empress ot Russia, will give his 


hew and orginal entertainment of Natural and Physical 
Magic. performed without the aid of any Apparatus, entitled 
TWO HOURS OF ILLUSIONS. Stalls, 5s.; Unreserved 
Seats, 2s. 6d. which may be secured at Mr. Mrrewect’s Royal 
Library, 33, Old Bond Street 


RIZE CATTLE 





SHOW of the 






SMITHFIELD CLUB.—Thke Annual Exhibition of 
Prize Cattic, Seeds, Roots, Imp lements, &c. commences on 
a espay Mornino and Closes « yay Evenine, 8th, 9th, 

oth, and llth Decemerr uv, King Street and Baker 

t. Open from daylight tili Nine in the evening 





A lmittance, ls. 


[J XIVERSA L LIFE 


SOCIETY, Established 1334, 


| ASSURANCE 


empowered by special 


A-t of Parliament, 1, King William Street, London, for the 
Assurance of Lives at Home and Abroad, including genth 
mon engaged in Military and Nava! services 


Sir Henry Willock, K.1.8 

John Stewart, Esq De pute 

The principle adopted by Universal Life Assurance 
Society of an annual valuation of assets and liabilities, and 
a division of three-fourths of the profits among the assured, 
is admitted to offer great advantages, especially to those 
parties who may wish to « appr — ta proportion of pro 


Chairman 
Chairman 








fit to the reduction - 5 » premiur 
MICHAEL ELI 7 AH MPR Y, Secretary 
Active Country Agents wanted; a liberal commission al 





lowed 
FcONOMIC LIFE 
4 SOCIETY, 


6, New Bridge Stre 
Ch on—HENRY PREDERI( K 


~ASSU R AN 


, Lendon 
STEPHENSON, 


(CE 





Dy puty-Chairmen—RKOLBERT BIDDULPH, Esy 
ADV ANTAGES— 
Mutual Assurance 
The LOWEST rates of Premium on the MUTUAL 





SYSTEM 
THE WHOLE OF THE PROFITS divided every Fifth 
Year ‘£ 
An accumulated Capital of ° ooeee 1,575,000 
During its existence the Society has paid in 
CARED constecesens ‘ gehwrein Said ni ties 1,455,000 
Reversionary Bonus: «ha ! udde 1 to Po 
licies to the extent of . 890,000 


The last Bonus, declured in 
per Cent on the P 
mounted to .. ere 

Policies in foree .... 








The Annual Income exceeds . ma 240,000 
The Next Division of Pre will 1 vie in 1859 
Assurances affected prior to 3ist December 1859, will 
participate in the Division of I+ 
Prospectuses and full particulars may be obtained on ap 


phestion to 


ALE 





ANDER MACDONALD eeret ry. 








(ONTRACTS FOR VEGETABLES. 


Department of the eller for Vietualling 
Somerset House. 2 November 1857 
Commissioners for Ex« Office of mn High 
Air iiral of the Unite: 1 Kingdon at Britain and [re 
lan’, do hereby give notice, that Monoay, the lith 
DeoempBer next, at half past Or clock, they will be ready 
t» treat with such persons as may be will ing to contract for 
supplying (under separate contract such quantities of 
VEGETA BI LES 
ay be demanded for the use her Mejesty’s Ships and 
at the following places, from the Ist Janrany 1658, 
Ist Mancu 1860, b 






















th days included, viz.— 
ENGLAND, & SOCUTLAND 
Aidborough. Aberdeen. 


Kant 


Beaumaris 
4 Campbeltown 





( n 
Burnham 





Essex. Glasgow 
Dartmouth nton 
Doal and the Downs Montros. 
Folkestone. | Oban. 







Peterhead 
Quceensfer 
Storne } 
Stranraer, 
Stromness 
IRELAND 
Bantry Bay. 
Bereha 
Carling 
Castietownsend 
Killibegs 





orsey and Guernsey. 

Lyme 

Lymington. 

Milford Haven, 
and Pater. 

Minehead 









Pembroke, 





P wrth and and Portland Roads 
Ryde . 

Southend. mare River.) 
Swanage 


1 
Weymonth. (Co. Kerry.) 


Valencia 
Westport. 


parate tenders must be made for each port, and no at- 
t wties 2 will be paid to any offers not so made 
None of the contracts to be sub-let 


A form of the tender u be obtained, and the conditions 





of the revised contracts, to which particular attention is 
called, may be seen at this office, or by applying to the 
Superintendent of her Majesty's Dockyard at Pembroke ; 


to the Clerk in charge at her Majesty’s Naval Yard at Deal ; 


to her Majesty's Collector of Customs at Beaumaris, Ber 
wick, Dartmouth, Folkestone, Fowey, Harwich, Hull, 
Jersey and Guernsey, Lyme, I Weymouth, Aberdeen, 





Banff, Campbeltown, Glasgow, 
owa Stranraer, Londond 
niisters at each of the other 

No tender will be rece after half-past one o’clock on 
the day of treaty, nor a noticed unless made on the 
nted form provided for the purpose ; but it will not be 
essary that the party tenderi or an agent appointed by 
him, should attend at this office, the result of the offer 
received from each person will be communicated to him and 
his proposed sureties in writing 

Every tender must be delivered at the above office, and 
signed by two responsible persons, engaging to become 
bound with the person tendering, in the sum of 100/. for the 
duc performance of each of the contracts. 


Montrose . Peterhead, Storn 
w estport, and to the Post 
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THK SPECTATOR. 


1273 





1P PS’s ( 








COCOA. \.—T his excellent prepa- 

4 ration is supplied in pound and half pound packets, 
Is. Sd. an anister, « 7b. Ls. 6d.— 

Ja nwopathic Chemist, udilly ; 82, Old 

ty snd 112, Great Russell Street, Blooms 





EIDER 


guinea to ten also 
Goose Down Quilts, from 8s. 6d. to 24s. List of prices and sizes 
sent free by post. Herat and Sons’ New Illustrated Cata 
logue of Bedsteads, and priced List of Bedding, also sent 
post free. —196, Totten! yurt Road, W 


| ARVEY’S SAUCE.—The admirers of 


DOWN 


guineas 


: at and SONS’ 
QUILTS, fron ne 














this celebrated vic Sauce are particularly requested 
to observe, that nor renuine but that which bears the 
name of Wi t Lazenxuy on the back of cach bottle, in ad- 
dition to the front lat used so many y and signed 
Ecizaseru Lazexoy —6, Edwards Street, Por 1 Square. 


SSSENCE of MITC HAM LAV ENDER, 

4 —Thisis the finest descript of pur “ avender 

led in a manner knowr 

igiy recommended for use in warm climates, on a 

freshing qualities. Price, 2s. 6d. } pint, 4s. 6d 
Briedenbach’'s Royal Distillery of Fl 

eet, facing Redmayne 





4 pint, 


ywers, 157x, 





8s. pint 
New Bond Sti 


( SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS — CHAN- 





for GAS and CANDLES.—A grea 
1yson view at 44, Ox 
Decar , Wine 

ind every description of T e Glass, 
at very moderate prices. A large and choice collection of 
tal Glass of the newest description Export and 
furnishing orders executed with d tch.—44, Oxford Street 
Manufactory, Broad Street, Bir um. Established 1807 


7 73 > 7 rn > 
\ UDIE’S SELECT LIBEARY.— 
pt NOTICE.—C. E. Mcoie has the ple 
that the ess at his Library a 
i e increased jation tor 
facilities for the d exchange 
higher class of works, for the 
irenlation of which the I ary was originally established, 
also largely increased, und will be fu augmented by 
the addition of nearly One Hundred Thousand Volumes tn 
the course of the present and ensuing season. —509, New Ox- 
ford Street, December 1857 


| WAS ASHING, CLEANIN 


pELIERS 


» newest desizns alw 






f Glass Lustres, 








glasses, Dess« Services, 

















tsure to ar n 
alterations in pr now sufti- 
ivanced to pr 
ubseri bers and grea 
ks. The supplies o 














2ccom 


















(G, and DYEING 











LONDON, —Dirty Carpets, Rugs, Blankets, 

yunt aes 8, Muslin and Lace Curtains, and all large Ar 
ti s, washed and finished in the best style. Moreen ar 
Damask Curtains, Dresses, Shawls, &c. dyed and finished 
extra well at moderate charges. The Company's vans re 
ceive and deliver, free of charge, ne matter how small th 
quantity. All goods returned within a week. Price Lists 
forwarded on applicat Country orders promptly at 


tended to.—Metropelitan Steam Washing ani Dye 


y. 17, Wharf Road, City Road 


JERFECT FREEDOM from COUGHS is 


















INSURED by Dr. 1! OCK’S PULMONIC WAPERS 
—lTrom Mr. J. W. F insell, b okseller Ross, June 7 I 
not only sell your wafers, but have them highly spoken of by 
those who m have found them excellent in coughs 
myself Locock's I ln afoers giv f 
md rapid cure of as ption all 
lisorders of the breath and They hav 
sant taste. Pr Is. 3} 2s. H¢., and Ls. pert ld 
all chemists 


\ NEW DISCOVERY IN TEETH.— 
4 Mi 









HOWARD, SURGBON-DENTIST, 52, I 
street, has introduced an ENTIRELY NEW DEX RIP- 
TION of AR TIP LC IAL TEETH, fixed without springs, 
wires [hey so perfectly resembl x¢ natural 
teeth : gzuishet from the ori I . 
Closes r change colour 
’ “ yteeth before used 
metl extraction of roots, 
pai ‘ at 
are | , and is gua d mas 
thea n mas 


on oy and 
1. 52, Fleet St 


PURE FLUID 


s been for many years sanctioned } 
emin 7 of the Medical Profession, as an 
medy for Acidities, Heartburn, Headache, Gou 
gwestior As a Mild Aperient, it is admirably 





M AG 

















Delicate Females, particularly during Pregnancy ; 

vents the Food of Infants from turning sour du 
gestion. Combined with the Acidulated Lemon Sy 

{ s an Effervescing / rient Draught, whichis highly 








agreeable and efficacious. Prepare and 
Co. Dispensing Chemists und Ger Im 
pee i Horse-hair Gloves and Belts, Street, 
on and suld by all respecta ut 
the Empire. 

| yy RSSRs. NICOLU’S ESTABLISH- 
a MENTS are thus divided —NUMBER ah REGENT 
STREET, is their Dépot for Paletots, rms, Gentle- 
men’s Evening and Morning Dress; NU MBE R 114, for the 
manufacture of tl Gu t Trousers; NUMBER 118, for 
Half-Guinea Waistcoats ‘Nt MBER 120, for Waterprocfed 
Guinea Capes, Servants’ Liveries; NUMBER li2 is their 


new Establishment for Lady's Riding Habits and Mantles i: 
Fur and Cloth ; and NUMBER I4t contains their other new 
Department for Clothing Young Gentlemen with the taste, 
excellence, and economy whereby MESSRS. NICOLL have 

















secured widespread confidencé The Wholesale Ware 
rooms are at the rear of the Regent Street Premises, viz 
29, 30, 31,and 41, WARWICK STRERT The City Dépot 
is at 2land 22, CORNHILL; and the addr s of the various 
Agents are duly advertised in the f the United 
hins lom and the Colonies 

GOOD SET of TEETH ever insures 
ve favourable impressions, while their preservation is of 
the utmost muportance to every individual, both as regards 
the general health by the proper mastication of food, and 
the consequent possession of pure and sweet breath. Among 


eth, ROWLAND's 





the various preparations offered for the 





ODONTO, or PEARI, DENTIPRICE, stands unrivalled 
Prepared from Oviental Herbs, with unusual care, this 
unique compound will eradicate all tartar and concretions, 


enamelled surface, 


anc . impart a pearl-like whiteness to the 
gums firm and 


ve spots of incipient decay, render the 
, from its aromati tluence, impart sweetuess and 
purity tothe breath. FP s. 9d. per box. C \wTIon.~-The 

rds“ ROWLAND'S ODONTO”" are on the label, and“ A 
ROWL AND and SONS, Hatton Garden,” on the Govern- 
ment Stamy yd by them and by Chemists and Perfumers. 


| OLLOWAY’S PILLS for invigorating 

the weak and strengthening the debilitated.—Mrs 
Williams, Neith , Ba nes See eS ven years a sufferer 
from bad health, loss of appetite, exeessive cold, and oly 
a partia! use of the limbs; she tried j variety of remedies, 

































and was under the care of several megicail men, during that 
period without deriving the slightes® benetit—in fact, was 
given over as incurable: at this time she was induced to 
try Holloway’s Pills, and after persevering with them 





for a short time, was completely cured Sold by all 
Medicine Vendors throughout the world; at Professor 
Hottoway's Establishments, 244, Strand, ndon, and 890, 





New York; 
and E 


Maiden Lane, 
A. Guidicy, Smyrna ; 


by A. Stampa, Co 
Muir, Malta 


nstantinople ; 


| 


| 
j 
| 





feap. 8vo. 


the Author of 


2 vols. 


By 


In a few days, 


D AUNTLESS. 


“ Hands not He arts The Revelations ofa 
mmonplace Man,” & 
Joun W. Parker and § x, West ‘Strand. 


London: 


This day, Third an ap. 8vo, 
HIPWREC KS of oy ROY AL NAV ¥, 
By W. 0. 8. Gutty. With Preface by Canon 
GULLY. 
London: Joun W. Parker and Sox, West Strand. 
New 3 vol. N« “pod by the Author of “ It is Never Too 
t i.” —Just out, 





E LIE & 
Pes ice, One G 


7 lnea. 
iblished oy TRUBNER 


aud C 
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rice jes 
HE Doc TRINE OF “THE GREEK 
CHURCH. Translated from the G 
London: Wurrraken and Cx Edinbur gh ; t 
and Royvp; Manche ster: Dv NNILL and Paceen, 











In 1 large vel. 8vo. with ens s price L/. 


GAEESTE E Rk of INDIA, hookahs 
lown to th sent Tim By Evwarv Trory- 






London: Wa. H. Antes and Co. 7, Leaden nh all Stre et” 





odit ion with 378 En ngravings 
f o, eloth, 12s. 64 


THe MICROSCOPE. AND TPS REVE- 


Just published, Second 








LATIONS, By W. B. Carrenrer, M.D. F.R.S, 
London: Joun Cuurcuiy, New Burlington vet 





‘his day is published, in post 8vo. price 5s. 


POP ULAR ACCOUNT of the THU GS 









i and DACOITS, the hereditary Garotters and 
Gang Robbers of India. By James Hurvon, Esq. 
sndon: Wa. HW. Auten and Co. 7, Leadenhal! Street. 
A GIFT-BOOK, 

n super-roval 8vo. price 17. 1s. cloth, 
| GHARSPEARE’s PLAYS, 
Edited by Joun Payne Conuter, Esq. F.S.A. 

rAKER and Co. Ave Maria Lane, 


Wur 
LISS PARDOE'S NEW WORK. 
. 8vo. with Portrait, 5s. clot 


re h, 
iL. GR iM AGES IN PARIS. By Miss 























Parvor, Author of “* The City of the Sultan,” &e. 
Witisam I vy, Kis m Street, Stra 
LLUSTRATED INVENTOR contains 
every NEW IMPROVEMENT and USEFUL 
INVEN TION. Price 57, Stamped 6d. May be 
ordered of all Newsmen, and from the Office, 289, 
Strand. First Monthly Part now re ve 
his day is published, in post & 
( yPISTONS on the INDI AN “ARMY, 
$y Joun Srvuproume Hopesox, Bengal 
Army, Brigadier late commanding the Punjaub [rre- 
gular Fore 





Londe 





eadenhall Street. 


HE INDIAN CRIS 18. 





wll “d, in crown 8yo, « h, pri -. 
E S E R M ON S 
ON THE INDIAN CRISIS, 
By Freprrick Denison Mavrice, M.A 
neoln’s Inn 
MacMILt AN and Co 





Chaplain of 














This day, Fourth Edition, revised and enlarged, 2 
vols. Svo. 31s, of 
ECTURES ON THE PRINCIPLES 
4 AND PRACTICE OF PHYSIC, delivered at 
hing’s College, Lendor By Tuomas Warsoy, M.D. 
Royai C re of Physicians, 


Fellow of the 
oudon: Joun W. P 
ilk Now rea iy, 

JOEMS OF 

The Bard of E 


by Jouxn Hawkins Si 





und Son, West Strand. 











OISIN, or OSSIAN. 


lated from the Irish 





he se Songs 


“In the West and South-we f Ireland th 

f the Blind Bard are to this day recited by the pea- 
santry. 
London : Bosworrs and Harrison, » Re gent Street. 
MR. THACKERAY’S NEW SERIAL, 1 NIFORM 








WITH “ THE NEw OMI 3 


On the Ist of December » iblisher e Is. 
TO. If. of THE “V [RG i N TAN NS. 
Dy W. M. Tuackrray. 

To be completed in 24 Monthly Shilling Parts. 
With Illustrations on Steel and Wood by the Author, 
L mdon: Brapbury and Evans, 11, Bouverie Street, 


- 








rice Ss. the Fifth Edition of 
ITS TRIALS AND 

” BLESSINGS. 

Waterloo Place. 

the same Autho 


Tn smal $05 


Qicks TES 


RivixneTons, 
Of whom may be had, by 





1, PRAYE RS fo the SICK and DYING. ‘Third 
Edition. 2s ‘6d. 
2. 8 4 and COMFORT for the SICK POOR. 


cond Edition. 
3. Sac RED POE ue for 
various Authors. 5s. 6 
4. HINTS on the SE RVICE for the VISITATION 
of the SIC K. 2s. 


MOURNERS. 


From 


—nY ROYAL LETTERS 1 PAT 
wit T E'S MOC-MAIN LEVE it T RU SS 
is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to 
be the most effective invention in the curative treatment of 
HERNIA. The use of a steel spring, so often hurtful in its 
effects, is here avoided ; a soft bandage being worn round the 
body, while the requisite resisting power is supplied by the 
MOC-MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER fitting with so 
much ease and close s that it cannot be detected, and may 
be worn during si A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by post, on 
the cireumference of the body, twoinches below the hips, te 
ing sent to the — yg 
Mr TE, 228, PICCADILLY 
BR LAStIC STC IC KINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 
4 &. for VARICOSE YEINS, ond all cases of WEAK 
NESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, SPRAINS, & 
are porous, light in texture, and inexpensive, and are drawn 
on like an ordinary stocking. Price, from 7s. 6d. to 1s. cach; 
Postage 6d 
Jouyn Waive, Manufacturer, 228, Pi 


















cadilly, London. 
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Price 18s. cloth gilt, Vol. I. of 
OUTLEDGE’S SHAKSPEARE. 
Edited by Howarp Sravyron. Illustrated by 
John Gilbert. 

The first volume of this superbly illustrated work 
is just ready. Some of the engravings are perfect 
gems of modern art, and have been warmly and re- 
peatedly eulogized by the leading organs of the public 
press ; whilst the notes, emendations, and comments 
are just the kind required by the general reader, It 
is in all respects the most popular edition of the great 
national dramatist’s works that has ever appeared. 

London: Grorce Rovriener and Co, Farringdon 





Street. 
THE FAVOURITE GIFT-BOOK OF THE 
SEASON. 


In cloth, price 21s. gilt edges, or 17, 11s. 6d. in morocco, 
I OME AFFECTIONS, PORTRAYED 
by the POETS, Selected and Edited by Cuartes 
Mackay. Illustrated with One Hundred exquisite 
Engravings, from original Designs by the first Artists 
**The book, as a book, is beautiful.”— Leader. 
“The illustrations, engraving, and general appear- 
ance of ‘ The Home Affections’ are more beautiful and 
thoroughly artistic than any we have seen; and we 
have little doubt of its proving the favourite gift-book 
of the season.”—Daily Veiws. 
London: Grorce Rovrieper and Co. Farringdon 
Street. 
NEW WORK ON SOUTH AFRICAN FIELD- 
SPORTS 
vol, price 10s. 6d. 8vo. cloth gilt, 
PORTING SCENES AMONG 
KAFFIRS of SOUTH AFRICA. By Captain 
Draysox, R.A. With eight large Illustrations, 
printed in colours, from Sketches by the Author. 
This work is the result of the genuine experiences of 
a practical sportsman, It is especially valuable from 
the fact thmt Captain Drayson is skilled in the Kaffir 
language, and was therefore enabled to travel among 
the Natives, and to communicate with them directly, 
without the encumbrance of an interpre ter. Init will 
be found many interesting tales of seeking, tracking, 
and slaying the various South African gaine ; togethe r 
with curious anecdotes illustrative of the native Kaflir 
character. 
London: 





Grorce Rovrieper and Co, Farringdon 
Street. 
| vol. price 7s, 6d. cloth lettered, 
UTRAM AND HAVELOCK’S PER- 
SIAN CAMPAIGN. By Capt. G. H. Heyr, 
78th Highlanders ; to which is prefixed, a Summary of 
Persian History. With Eight tinted Lithographs, from 
Designs by the Author, 

**In this volume such particulars will be found as 
will show that Havelock and Outram have not in a 
moment become famous, but that they have won their 
way to fame by a steady progress in their profession, 
and by a series of deeds which would have rendered 
them illustrious characters of future history.”—Beli’s 
Messenger. 

** The gallant narrator of the Persian Campaign lived 
to take his part in the glorious advance on Cawnpore, 
where he perished of cholera. But his name will 
survive among those who deserve well of their coun- 
try."—Athenewum. 

London: Grorér 








ey and Co, Farvingdon 


Street 





AP Lae € 
ny 


“More valuable than * Sc yuthicy’s s Comm 
Book.’ ”"— Bell's Me. Ee 

In post 4to. price 1/7, 10s, 700 5 
MA3e THOUGHTS ON MANY 
1 THINGS. Being a Treasury of Reference, 
selected from the Writings of the Known Great, or 
the Great Unknown, Compiled and analytically ar- 
ranged by Henry Sovrncatr. 

“* To literary men the work is a boon for which they 
cannot be too thankful ; to the learned it is a means 
for the increase of their erudition ; and to the general 
reader it is a friend which will not only give them an 
insight into very many subjects of which they can as 
yet know nothing, but willintroduce them to authors 
and information which will increase their own know- 
ledge, and render their appreciation of literature and 
its thousandfold benefits more and more enlarged. 
We should do an act of injustice to Mr. Southgate 
were we not to say, that his volume is superior by far 
to the late Poet-Laureate’s ‘Commonplace Book,’ for 
it touches subjects and matters which are wholly un- 
noticed by his great predecessor; and we are per- 
suaded that no person who values literature for its own 
sake, will hesitate to possess himself ofa volume which 
will enrich the collection of the most learned stude nt, 
and be an acquisition to the best assorted library. 
Bell's Messenger. 


pages, eloth lettered, 





London: Grorce Rovrience and Co. Farringdon 
Street. 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
* 
RITISH RULE INSINDIA. A Pop uk: wr 
History. By Harrier Martrxeav. Price 2s, 64. 
I. 

CAPTIVITY OF RUSSIAN PRINCESSES IN 
THE CAUCASUS: including a Seven Months’ Re- 
sidence in Shamil’s Seraglio, in the Years 1854-’5. 
Translated from the Russian, by H. 8. Epwakps. 


With an anthentic Portrait of Sh: umil,a Pian of his 
House, and a Map, post 8vo. 10s. 6d. cloth, 


ESMOND. By W.M. Tuackraay, 
Edition, in One Volume, crown 8vo. 


NEW NOVELS. 

THE WHITE HOUSE 

Story. 

RIVERSTON, thy Ganeaneme M.Craix. In3 vols. 
NEW BOOKS FOR YOUNG READERS. 


Esq. A New 
price 6s, cloth. 


BY THE SEA: 
By M. Bseraam Epwaxps, In 2 vols. 


a Love 


ROUND THE FIRE: Six Stories. Price 3s. 6d. 
cloth. 
WILLIE’S BIRTHDAY; showing how a little Boy 


did what he liked, and how he enjoyed it. 
Illustrations. Price 2s. 67. cloth. 


With Four 


WILLIE’S REST: a Sunday Story. With Four 
Illustrations. Price 2s. 6¢. cloth. 
INCLE JACK, THE FAULT-KILLER. With 


Four [llustrations. Price 3s. cloth. 
London: Smirn, Exper, and Co, 65, Cornhill, 


THE | 








On Tuesday, 


8vo. 9s. 


THE SEPOY REVOLT; 


ITS CAUSES 


AND ITS 


CONSEQUENCES. 


By HENRY MEAD. 


JOHN MURRAY, 


Street. 


Albemarle 





In a few days, post 8ve. 


THE RISE OF OUR INDIAN EMPIRE. 
By LORD MAHON, 
BEING THE HISTORY OF BRITISH INDIA FROM ITS ORIGIN TILL THE ACT OF 1783. 


EXTRACTED FROM LORD MAHON’S “ HISTORY OF 


JOHN MURRAY, 


ENGLAND.” 


Albemarle Street. 





CHRISTMAS NU a R 
WORDs. 

On the 8th of December will be = lished, price 3d. ; 

stamped 4d. 
7"7 PERILS of C ERTAIN ENGLISH 
PRISONERS, and their Treasure in Women, 
Children, Silver, and Jewels. Forming the Caristmas 
Number of Hovsenotp Worps, Couducted by CHarLes 
DICKENS. 
Sold Everywhere, and at the Household Words Office, 
16, Wellington Street North, Strand. 


OF HOUSEHOLD 


STRATED EDITIO 
pee, cou TSE OF TIME: “A POEM. 
By Roper Pottox, A.M. The Designs by Bir- 
ket Foster, John Tennicl, and J. R. Clayton. En- 
graved by E. Evans, Dalziel Brothers, and Green. 
Square octavo, elegantly bound in cloth, 21s 


This magnificent edition of one of the finest di- 


ever written, comes most opportunely 
at this season. It is not often that we see so much of 
what is noble and salutary in thought combined with 
so much that is, in the most fastidious sense, exqui- 
site in art. A more beautiful gift-book, and one of 
more permanent value, we have never met with.”— 
Dublin Warder. 

WILLIAM 


dactic poems 


Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and 


London. 
~ soc IE TY “= PROMOTING 
NOWLEDGE 
| OOKS SUITABLE FOR CHRISTMAS 
PRESENTS. 
The whole of these Works may be had in ornamental 
bindings, with gilt edges, at an extra charge of 6d, 





CHRISTIAN 





each. 

ALICE GRAY}; or the Ministrations of a Child. 
Feap. 8vo. 2s, 

AMY'S TRIALS; or a Character Misunderstood, 
Feap. Svo. 2s. 

BRITISH SETTLEMENTS in INDIA, History of. 
Feap. 8vo. 2s. 84 

B ROKE N ARM, The. By the Author of “ Charlie 
Burto Ikmo, 2s, 4d 

Bl T ONC &. A ae. By the Author of * Charlie 
Burton.” Isme, ls, 6d 

CHANNEL 1SL ARDS, Rambles among the. By a 
Naturalist. Feap. 3s. 

CHEMISTRY of ‘CREATION. By R. Exuis, 
Esq. Feap. 8vo. 5s. 

FIRESIDE TALES ty the Author of * Charlie 
Burton.” First and Second Series. I8mo, Each 
ls. 8d. 

HANNA LAVENDER; or Ladyhall. Feap. 8vo, 
ls. 8d. 

JOHNSONS, The. A Tale. By the Author of 
“Charlie Burton.” 18me. ls. 4d. 

LIGHT: its Nature, Sources, Effects, and Appli- 






cations. Illustrated with a Photogra 
of Wales. Feap. 8vo. 4s. 

LET WELL ALONE, A Tale. 
“Charlie Burton.” I8mo. Is. 4d. 


ph of the Prince 


By the Author of 

















MARY GROVE, History of. By Miss Appison. 
18mo. 2s, 8d. 

MILITARY LIFE, Tales of, 18mo. 2s. 4d. 

NATURAL PHENOMENA: the Rainbow, &c. 
Feap. 8vo. 28 

AE THR IVES. A Tale. By the Author of 
* Charlie Burton.” Smo, Is, 84. 

OCEAN, The. By P. IH. Gossn, Eq. Svo, 4s. 8d, 

OLD ARM CHAIR, The. A Retrospective Pano- 
rama of Travels by Land and Sea. Feap. 8vo. 3s, 

PITCAIRN: the Island, the People, and the 
Pastor, To which is a Ide 1 an Account of the Ori- 


ginal Settlement and Prescnt Condition of Norfolk 

Island. By the Rev. T.B. Murray, Teap. 80. 2s 
SCENES IN THE CAMP AND PIELD; being 

Sketches of the War in the Crimea. ISmo. Is. 4d. 
STORIES from ROMAN HISTORY 





Feap. 8vo. 

3s. 

STORIES of the NORSEMEN. 18mo. Is. 6d. 

SKETCHES OF RURAL AFFAIRS, Feap. 8vo. 
3s. 4d. 

TWINS, TI or Home Scenes. By Miss Mit- 
NER. Feap. 8vo. Is. 8d. 

WANDERINGS through the CONSERVATORIES 
at KEW GARDENS, Feap, 8vo. 2s, 8¢ 





THE CHURCH MAN’S ALMANACK, 
FOR THE YRAR OF Ot - Lorp 1858. 
ON A LARGE SHEET, 


a ae be a back, Is, dd. 
SMALL OCT AVO. with Lists of Members of both 
Hlouses of Parliament, 2¢. 
——- ———.-, in blue cover interleaved, for Ac- 
counts and Memor ante, 104. 
THIRTY-TWO-mo. bh ck ith cover, interleaved, 






for Accounts and Memor 
——, roan tuck, ls, 
———., calf tuck, ls. 8d 

for Schools, 


la, 6d. 


Halfpenny. 
Sold at the Depositories 77, Great Queen Street, Lin- 
coln’s Inu Fields; 4, Royal Exchange; and 16 
Hanover Street, Hanover Square; and by all 
Booksellers, 


Members, and the Public, One 
} 


| 












ALMANACKS. 


HE STATIONERS’ COMPANY’S 


Ed) ALMANACKS for 1858 are now published. Lists 
may be obtained from J. Greennity, at Stationers’ 
Hail, Ludgate Street; or through the Bookselicrs and 


Stationers in Town er Country. 


| IVING CELEBRITIES. A Serics of 
4 Photographie 


Portraits, by Mavii and Pory- 








BLANK. TI umber for December contains LORD 
RKOSSE, with Memoir. 

~ ATLL and Poiyspiank, 55, Gracechurch Str vet, and 
187 » Piecadilly ; and W. Kent and Co. Fl reet. 
Le LIBRARY C IRCU L AR 

of the BRITISH AND FOREIGN PUBLIC 
LIE RARY, Conduit Street, Hanover Square, 
FOR DECEMBER, IS NOW READY. 

Containing a selection from the New Works recently 


added, Sent post free on application to Messrs, 


Saunpers and Oriey, Publishers, Conduit Strect. 








Now ready, with numerous Engravings, 3s. GA. « loth, 
(HE THOUSAND AND ONE DAYS; 

or Arabian Tales. A new and thoroughly unex- 
ceptionable Collection of highly interesting Tales, il- 


lusty 
revised and adapted for the Young. 
by Miss Paxpor. 

_Winniim Lay, 


Just publis ed, a New 
munerous Engravings, feap. 


itive of Oriental Manuers and Customs, es: ; 
With a Pretace 





King w illiam Street, Stran ud. 


and Enlarg ed E dition, with 
3s. 6d. cloth, 





HE ADVENTURES OF JULES 
GERARD, the Lion-Killer of Northera Atric 
to which is dd ed, a complete History and Descri pe ion 
Engraviu 


id numerous Illustrative 

this charming little volume w ill meet 
We have se!dom seen 
or a more amusuig 





} rity it deserves. 
r, a more simple — arted, 





° Kine 





Ww illiam 1 Street, Str and, 










t published, feap. 8vo. 5s. cloth 
Tu pa AF ‘E of JOIN BANIM, Ge 
Irish Novelist, Auther of ** Damon and Pyth 
&e. and one of the Writers of * Tales by the oO ‘a ara 
Family.” With Extracts from his Correspondence, 
General and Literary. By Pavnick Josern Mcuaray. 
* A simple and straightforward narrative of Panim’s 
eareer, nie stragepe s, s, and sorrows, from ! birth 








to his death—as int gatale as it has oficn been 
our pleasure to peruse.” — Press, 
Wiuutam Lay, King William Street, Strand 
Just published, in dto. p ats. cloth, 
\TATISTICAL ROOK KEEPING : 

\ being a Simplification and Abbreviation of the 
Common System by Double Entry, for the Use of 
Sanh Merchants, ‘Tradesmen, Manufacturers 
Shipows , Farmers, Householders, and otlit with 
Sugeestions for the Prevention of Fraud in Banks, 
Railway Companies, and other Concerns, By Frept 
nick C. havrrp. 

Loudon: Loxemax, Brows, and Co 





ILLUSTRATED BOOKS suitable for CHRISTMAS 
PRESENTS and NEW YEAR'S GIFTS, 
by WILLIAM and MARY HOWITT. 


TISITS to REMARKABLE PLACES, 
























OLD HALLS, BATTLE-FIELDs, nd 

SCEN E> illustrative - Striking Passages in English 

History and Poetry y Wri Howrrr, New 

Edition: with abou it 60 Wood Enagravings. 2 vols 

square crow 8vo. 25s. ae 
Th RURAL LIFE of ENGLAND. New Edition, 

revised; with numerous Wood-cuts by Bewick and 

Williams. 8&vo. 21s. 

RURAL and SOCIAL LIFE GERMANY. 

With numerous Illustrations, price 21s, 

The BOY'S COUN t RY BOOK. Fep. &vo. 
* A capital work.”—Qaa? ly Kevicw 
The CUILDREN'S YEAR. By Mary Howrrt. 
° Ee ONGMAN, Bro N, 4 and Co. 
CRHLAND'’s hn OF NE 
ENGLISH QUEENS. 

Complete in 8 vols, post 8vo, (ea i ontainin er 
G00 and 700 pages,) with many Portraits, pri af. 
cloth lettered r any vol, separately, price Ts. 6d. 
to complete sets, 

IVES of the QUEENS of ENGLAND, 
di from the Norm an Conquest By Acxrs § K- 

LAND. Ded pre C1 1, to her Ma- 

jesty. A Nev revised, cor? d, i ang- 

mented, aud. embellished with Port s of every 

Queen. 

These volumes have the jfrow them } united a 

fascination of roman eunited |x tive i 

y. (It is a la r 

The work is written } facts, ive 

of consideratl 3 in- | so x 

defa ae able industry, and | na rofih in 

of i . is 1 ' lity, 
" an biogra- jr ’ t with in bio 
pher and: an hist wian she has {gt phic f crowned beads. 
brought to bear upon the | Times 
subject of her volumes, and | 


: Loxroman, Brows, and 


London 
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NGLISH JOURNAL OF EDUCATION On Tuesday will be published, 


sity ot tien et" rowatan sw} THE EIGHTEEN CHRISTIAN CENTURIES 








jects. E rel r 
Half Hours with the Clas Society of Arts By the Rey. JAMES W HITE, 
sies. No. II Practical Difticulties of the > > oy 
Remarks on the Foundation Schoolmaster. Post 8vo. price 7s. 6d. 
Schools of England. By! Mr. Temple. , KW on "s Edi - nd« 
Rev. J. D. Collis Satonation ; 6 Musiea! Sheng WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 
List of Grammar Schools | Notes of Books 
What Industrial Schovling | Intelligence, &. 
can Effect. | Questions and Answers The Seventh Thousand of 





Groompripce and Sons, Publishers, Le mdon. 


Published this day, price 2s. rt | , | f 78 S 
jotta sition, TOM BROWN’S SCHOOL DAYS 
SOCIETY for tes Re By AN OLD Boy, 





CONTENTS : | : . 

1, Mr. Tartt on Criminal Statisties. | Ts now ready, tn crown 8vo. cloth, price Ws, 6d. 
2. Rev. J. Clay on Com@ittals to Prison. { ota webs “ene dle ’ eieeet, aan a aa =. %— T¥mee 
3. Dr. Strang on the Improvement of Tidal Rivers. on HICH AN ENGLISH FATHER MIGH! ELL WISH TO SEE IN THE MANDS OF HIS 6OX. CmMES. 
4, Mr. Beamish oun the Statistics of Cheltenham . ; ‘o. C e 

4 yf eacegee —s + . MACMILLAN and Co. Cambridge. 
5. Dr. Strang on the Embroidered Muslin Manu- s 

facture. — | 
6. Miscellanea. | In a few days will be published, in two vols, post 8vo. 


London: Jonny WitttamM Parker and Son, 445, West | 


- ee — SCENES OF CLERICAL LIFE. 


= day, Fourth I Edition, ls, 


HE LITTLE DUKE. By the Author | THE SAD FORTUNES of the Reverend AMOS BARTON. 


of * The a of R vlelytfe.” : ‘ 
By the same Author ae MR. GILFIL’S LOVE STORY. | JANET’S REPENTANCE. 
THE HEIR OF RE DCLYFFE. Chi ap Edition. 6s. ‘PAPA TT , 
HEARTSEASE. Cheap E dit ion n. 6s. | By GEORGE ELLIOT, 
DYNEVOR TERRACE. 2 vols. 12s (Originally published in Bla kewood’ s Magazine -) 


THE DAISY CHAIN. Second Editi m. 2 vols, 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


is. 6d. 
Ra LANCES OF LYNWOOD. Cheap Edition, 





‘tenten: Joux W. Parker and Sox, West Strand. | Just published, 


“TLLUSTRATED E DITION OF TENNYSON’S | ) : 9 IN T 5) 
rors RICHARDS’S REMEMBRANCERS 

| In one volume, large 8vo. price : 31s. 6 ?, cloth, or 47s. 6d. 8 5 8 
| eles cantly bound in morocco by Hi: nyday, For 1 
OEMS By Atrrev TEnNyson. 26 
| With Hust itions by Mulready, Stanfield, Cres- | Adapted to the Use of the Medical, Legal, Clerical, Military, and Naval P1 rofessions, 
ee ee ent, Resestti, and Gentlemen, Merchants, and generally to all Persons of Business. 

“A beautiful and splendid book: worthy of the . . 
uithteceamml, ent worthy of the poet beloved by all EVERY VARIETY of SIZE, at Prices varying from Is. to 9s. 


ee a: “4 Moxe D : London : EDWARD STANFORD, 6, Charing Cross ; and all Booksellers and Stationers. 
LOW nw i ver Ss t 


13, Great MARLbornoven Srreer. Just published, PART 1, price Is. 


HURST AND BLACKETYS | QHRONIOLE OF THE REVOLT IN INDIA, 
sina ae a AND OF THE TRANSACTIONS IN CIUINA IN 1856.7, &e. 
MR, ATKINSON'S TRAVELS IN Illustrated with Maps, Plans, and Miscellaneous Sketches. 
| ORIENTAL AND WESTERN SIBERIA, MON- ae anaes 
GOLIA, the KIRGHIS STEPPES, CHINESE TAR- 
TARY, and C EN TR AL ASIA. In one large volume, 


ers ove eaemasheith parts of 08 iectretieme: | THE YOUTH'S COMPANION AND COUNSELLOR. 


incluc ding zy numerous beautifi fuily 
Edited by W. CHAMBERS, 


the Author’ s original Drawi 











» an 





Price 5s. cloth gilt, 











* By virtue alike of its text and of 
place this book of travel in the f 
illustrated gift-books now so much 
public. It is a valuable addition to t 


Sra: & ba 0 funnes cotsibation, olen, to the let | MINIATURE LIBRARY OF FICTION. 
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BOOKS. 


ATKINSON’S ORIENTAL AND WESTERN SIBERIA,* 
Mr. ATKINSON is an artist, whose love of nature and of fresh 
subjects for his pencil has carried him into places where few or no 
Europeans have ever * cm egy and continually taken him into 
regions where rp ussians, or exiles in Russian employ, are 
likely, or indeed able to go. Nor is it the journey, or the distance 
from St. Petersburg to the frontiers of China, which forms the 
leading feature of his travels. In the few great towns, there were, 
it is true, conveniences, luxuries, and social agrémens enough; 
but the whole route was a succession of hardships, privations, 
and, to a less hardened traveller than Mr. Atkinson, suffering. 
A journey from Moscow to Ekaterineburg, on the frontier of Sibe- 
ria, is, especially at the close of winter, an arduous undertaking, 
from the incessant and severe jolting, as well as the continuous 
strain upon the constitutional powers, through travelling day after 
day and night after night; the very couriers themselves after a 
long service being, as 
however, was only monotonous fatigue. In the Altai Mountains 
and their circumjacent regions, Mr. Atkinson was exposed to the 
extremes of cold and heat, to storms of more than 
lence, to the perils of flood and precipices, to hardships, hunger, 
and risk from wild beasts. In the vast range of country which 
our ancestors vaguely called Chinese Tartary, but which modern 
science has “yy in particular divisions and given them par- 
ticular names, the sufferings from cold and weather generally 
might be less; for to attempt the mountains, deserts, or steppes, 
in the wintry season or certain weather, would be death. The 
Tartary trials were rather in the line of thirst, hunger, fatigue, and 
danger from the robber hordes ; though on this last point we think 
Mr. Atkinson prone to enlarge awee bit. Except on two occasions, 
there is no evidence whatever of felonious intent, unless rival re- 
ports and ill-favoured looks are to be taken as proofs, Yet 
through common or uncommon hardships or dangers our artist- 
author bears up cheerfully ; and when he meets, as he continually 
does meet, with scenery of rare and striking beauty, sublimity, or 
wondrous form, he sets to work under any circumstances, blessing 
his stars and thinking it luxury. Such is a pursuit when zealously 
carried on. 

The continuous travel of Mr. Atkinson extended from St. Peters- 
ee nes and thence, after a sojourn, to Barnaoul, 
the -quarters of the Altai mining district, as Ekaterineburg is 
of the Ural chain. Beyond an artistic coup d’wil of the countries 
traversed, some observations on the people at the different stop- 
ping-places, and adventures with divers station-masters and pea- 
sants, there is nothing very original in this continuous narrative, 
though all is fresh and characteristic. ‘The remarkable quality of 
the book is its wanderings and explorations into almost unknown 

laces from some town which the writer made his head-quarters. 





he regions thus subjected to scrutiny may be reckoned as three | 


in number: 1, A considerable part of the Ural range with its adja- 
cent spurs and lowlands; 2. The mountainous regions of the Al- 
tai, embracing about five degrees of latitude, 50° to 55° North, 
and some seventeen of longitude, from 83° to 100° East; 3, Va- 
rious excursions into the steppes lying South and West of the Al- 
tai, and a long pilgrimage through the desert of Chinese T. ’ 
There is a fourth exploration among the Salan Mountains, in the 
neighbourhood of Irkoutsk. In an artistic sense, this part had 
better have been away: it is curt, of less interest in description 
and adventure than the previous parts though of a similar nature, 
and it closes poorly, The story would well have ended with the 
visit to the country and some of the alleged descendants of 
Genghis Khan. 

The time Mr. Atkinson occupied in his wanderings was seven 
years; the precise dates are not distinctly stated, but we infer 
that his journey commenced in 1847 or 1848. Of course nothing 
but the highest auspices enabled it to be performed ; for no com- 
mon papers would have availed to carry Mr. Atkinson whither he 
went. But he travelled with a passport of the Emperor Nicholas. 
“* This slip of paper proved a aiiainon wherever presented in his 
dominions, and swept down every obstacle raised to bar my pro- 
gress.” The passport was accompanied by ministerial documents, 
and instructions preceded the traveller. At the remotest stations 
he found orders to facilitate his objects. Once only delay or ex- 
tortion was in ignorance attempted in Siberia, by a luckless Jew 
contractor, and behold the result! 

_ “ Kiansk is a moderately large town, consisting mostly of wooden houses, 
inhabited by many hundreds of Polish Jews—a race whose nearer acquaint- 
ance I have no desire to cultivate. Instead of the yemtschick driving to the 
post-station, he took me straight to the house of the man who had the con- 

* Oriental and Western Siberia: a Narrative of Seven Years’ Explorations and 
Adventures in Siberia, Mongolia, the Kirghis St . Chinese Tartary, ~~ aes 

us- 


of Central Asia. By Thomas Witlam Atkinson. ith a Map and numerous 
trations. Published by Hurst and Blackett. 
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r. Hill told us, laid up with fever. This, | , 
| time has told favourably for Mr, Atkinson, tura 
| with his subject. The larger part is the result of a passing im- 


ropical vio- | 








tract with the post-office authorities to supply horses, He, too, was a Jew, 
and strove to delay me, by asserting that he had no horses ; subsequently 
he offered to provide them if I would pay double price. Had I consented, 
should have been subjected to the same extortion at every station beyond, as 
the fellow would have sent forward to inform his gang. I proceeded to the 
police-master ; who, the moment I had stated my case, called in one of his 
people, and gave some orders which I did not understand ; then told my ser- 
vant, who acted as interpreter, to say that the matter would soon be settled, 
and desired me toremain. In a few minutes I observed two mounted Cos- 
sacks ride out of the gate, and ina very short time return, bringing the cul- 
rit with them. The police-master ordered him to give me horses imme- 
Hiatel ;: the fellow swore ‘ Ye Bhoga!’ (by God) he had none ; and unless I 
would pay double, his friend would not give them. No further argument 
with him was attempted: the police-master gave orders to the Cossacks ; the 
Jew was hustled into an adjoming room, and two other Cossacks having 
joined them, he was laid on the floor, and stripped of his clothing from the 
ack downwards. The birch was just going to be applied, when he bellowed 
out that he would give the horses: the police-master then declared that he 
should have twenty-five blows for causing the delay ; but I begged that he 
should be set free; when orders were given to release him: at this moment, 
however, the Cossack raised his birch, and it fell on the target beneath ; the 
men let go their hold, and the old sinner sprang to his feet with a frightful 
howl.” 
As in the case of Livingstone’s South African explorations, 
His mind is saturated 


pression, but he has had similar impressions continuously; so 
that what he sees is rather novel than strange to him. Geographi- 


| eal discovery in Livingstone’s sense he did not accomplish ; the 


nature of the country was known before, and the principal places 
as well as features were laid down. There is as much of adven- 
ture, and among peoples as curious, as any the African traveller 
encountered. garding the management of the Russian mines, 
and the marbles or semi-precious and precious stones, there is a 
good deal of information, as well as some very curious facts re- 
specting work and wages, and the effects of Government mono- 
poly. Here is an example, from the Ekaterineburg district ; and 
our author as an artist speaks with more authority than a mere 
traveller, who might fancy all carving is alike. 

‘“* Most magnificent jasper tables are made in this Zavod, inlaid with dif- 
ferent coloured stones, in imitation of birds, flowers, and foliage. In 1853, 
I saw one of them in Ekaterineburg, on which four or five men had been 
employed for six years—not an uncommon circumstance ; indeed some ex- 
amples have occupied a longer period. The cost of labour alone in England, 
(provided the material were found there,) would effectually prevent such 
work ever being executed in our country. Here wages are almost nothing : 
I have seen a man engaged carving foliage on some of the jasper vases, in 4 
style not excelled anywhere in Europe, whose wages were three shillings and 
eightpence per month, with two 8, or thirty-six pounds, of rye-flour per 
month, to make into bread—meat he is never supposed to eat. have seen 
another man cutting a head of Ajax, after the antique, in jasper of two co- 
lours—the ground a dark green, and the head a yellowish cream-colour—in 
very high relief, and intended for abrooch. It was a splendid production of 
art, and would have raised the man to a high position in any country in Eu- 
rope except Russia, He also, rman, received his three shillings and 
eightpence per month, and his bread. There are many men employed in 
these productions possessing great genius: were they free to use their talents 
for their own benefit, this country might send into civilized Europe nu- 
merous works of yast merit. A married man with a family receives two 

oods of black flour for his wife and one pood for each child, on which they 
ive and look stout. 

‘*T have watched men cutting the emerald, topaz, amethyst, aquamarina, 
and other stones, into different shapes ; which they do with perfect accuracy, 
and in good taste. Some of these brilliant gems have no doubt ere this 
adorned Imperial Majesty. These men also receive a like remuneration, 

‘The following is the rate of wages paid to the superintendents and work- 
men employed in the cutting and polishing works. ‘Two superintendents or 
master workmen, each of whom receives 240 roubles banco per annum, 
about 11/. sterling, and their ‘black flour’ (rye). There are also 160 work- 
men employed, divided into four classes— 

** A first-class workman receives 4 roubles banco per month = 3s, 8d, 


A second-class ditto ditto ditto = 2s. 92. 

A third-class ditto 2 ditto ditto = 1s. 10d. 

A fourth-class ditto, or boys, 1 ditto ditto’ = 11d. 
and their black bread.” 


The most interesting parts of the volume are those which 
relate to Russian society scattered throughout these vast wilds ; to 
the character and manners of the native tribes—Calmucks, 
Girghis, and various others; and to the Mongolians or Tartars 
who overran the Eastern world under Genghis Khan and Timour. 
These last especially are not only interesting as pictures of man in 
a particular mode of existence, but as calling to mind, with some 
aid from reflection, the state of European society during the mid- 
dle ages. Of course this resemblance is not formal. An agri- 
cultural people in the wooded and temperate parts of Europe must 
differ from a pastoral le in the table-lands of Asia, with a 
climate extreme both in heat and cold. There is, too, a vast 
difference, which must be borne in mind, between England as it is 
now and as it was three centuriesago. It is only since the Tudor 
times, and the discovery of America, that commerce, manu- 
factures, the arts, and the application of science to each and all, 
have produced the vast ator amma which everywhere meets the 
eye, as well as the numerous comforts and luxuries everywhere 
found. More than all, it is only within the same period that 
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the numerous classes of society and their more numerous sub- 
divisions now existing in Western Europe, especially in England, 
have grown up. During the middle ages, the lord, the priest, the 
vassal, and the serf, constituted society. Beyond habiliments and 
power, the lord differed little from the retainer; a higher seat and 
nicer titbits constituted his personal advantages, and not wholly 
that perhaps as against his greater vassals. The incessant living 
in public, traces of which continued till the fall of the old régime 
in the semi-public dressing and dining of the Kings of France, 
and which is so repugnant to our ideas, was almost a human ne- 
cessity in early times, as it is now in the East. An educated 


was to fly at the feathered game. A well-mounted Kirghis held the bear- 
coote, chained to a perch, which was secured inte a socket on his saddle. 
The eagle had shackles and a hood, and was perfectly quiet: he was under 
the charge of two men. Near to the Sultan were his three hunters or 


guards, with their rifles, and around us were a band of about twenty Kir- 


ghis, in their bright-coloured kalats; more than half the number were 
armed with battle-axes. Taking us altogether, we were a wild-looking 
group, whom most people would rather behold at a distance than come in 
contact with. 

** We began our march, going nearly due East; the Sultan’s three hunt- 


| ers leading the van, followed by his Highness and myself; his two sons 


man in Western Europe can find something to do in private, if it | 


is only reading a newspaper; many men require privacy to fol- 
low their employments without distraction. But what could a 
feudal baron or an Asiatic chieftain do in solitude ?—he would 


only be frightened by his sins and superstitions. These essential | 


resemblances to mediseval Europe are indicated in Mr. Atkinson’s 


sketches of the Tartars; and mixed with such things are traits 


of the external accompaniments of chivalry, hawk and courser, 
hospitality and courtesy; though according to the traveller the 
people are thieves all. The following extract gives part of the 
visit to one of the chieftains or ‘‘ Sultans” of Chinese Tartary, 
and nearly one of the best of a very bad lot. 

“*'We now observed several men spring on their horses and ride to meet us 
—this was certainly a mission of peace. When we met, one of the men rode 
up to me, es his hand on my chest, saying ‘Aman.’ I followed his ex- 
ample, and we rode on. As we a smartel, there seemed to be a great com- 
motion in the aoul fencampasent| two Kirghis had mounted their horses 
and gone off at full gallop. Others were busy collecting bushes, and all 
seemed occupied. Our escort guided us to a large yourt [tent] with a long 
spear stuck into the ground at the door, and a long tuft of black horse-hair 
was hanging from beneath its glittering head. A fine tall man met us at 
the door ; he caught the reins of my bridle, gave me his hand to enable 
me to dismount, and led me into the yourt. 

“This was Sultan Baspasihan, who welcomed me into his dwelling. He 
= a strong, ruddy-faced man, dressed in a black velvet kalat, edged with 
sable 
red cloth conical cap, trimmed with fox-skin, with an owl’s feather hanging 


and wore a deep crimson shawl round his waist ; on his head was a | 
| of small antelopes were seen feeding on the plain. 


and the eagle-bearers immediately behind us, with two of my men in close 
attendance, A ride of about two hours brought us to the bank of a stag- 
nant river, fringed with reeds and bushes, where the Sultan expected that 
we should find game. We had not ridden far when we discovered traces 
of the wild boar, large plots having been recently ploughed up. This gave 
us hopes of sport. Our rifles were unslung, and we spread out our party to 
beat the ground. 

** We had not gone far when several large deer rushed past a jutting point 
of the reeds, and bounded over the plain, about three hundred yards from 
us. In an instant the bearcoote was unhooded, and his shackles removed ; 
when he sprung from his perch, and soared up into the air. I watched 
him ascend as he wheeled round, and was under the impression that he had 
not seen the animals; but in this I was mistaken. He had now risen to a 


| considerable height, and seemed to poise himself forabout a minute. After this, 


from the top, showing his descent from Genghis Khan. A Bokharian car- | 


t had been spread, on which he seated me, and then sat down opposite. I 
invited him to a seat beside me; which evidently gave satisfaction, In a 
few minutes two boys entered, bringing in tea and fruit. They were dressed 
in striped silk kalats, with fox-skin caps on their heads, and green shawls 
round their waists. They were his two sons. The Sultana was out ona 
visit to the aoul of another Sultan, two days’ journey distant. 

“The yourt was a large one, with silk curtains hanging on one side, 
covering the sleeping-place—bed it was not. Near to this stood a ‘ bear- 
coote’ (a large black eagle) and a faleon chained to their perches; and I 


reeived that every person entering the yourt kept at a respectful distance | 


rom the feathered monarch. On the opposite side were three kids and two 
lambs, secured in a small pen. There was a pile of boxes and Bokharian 
carpets behind me, and the large koumis sack carefully secured with voi- 
lock. Between us and the door sat eight or ten Kirghis watching my pro- 
ceedings with great interest. Outside the door were a group of women, with 
their small black eyes intently fixed on the stranger. A conversation was 
carried on between the Sultan, a Cossack, and Tchuck-a-boi ; and by the 
scrutinizing glances of the Sultan I soon perceived that I was the subject. 
My shooting-jacket, long boots, and felt hat, were matters of interest; but 
my belt and pistols formed the great attraction. The Sultan wished to ex- 
amine them. Having first removed the caps, I handed one to him : he turned 
it round in every direction, and looked down the barrels. 
tisfy him; he wished to see them fired, and wanted to place a kid for the 
target,—probably thinking that so short a weapon woul 
Declining his kid, I tore a leaf out of my sketch-book, made a mark in the 
centre, and gave it to the Cossack. He understood my intention, split the 


end of a stick, slipped in the edge of the paper, went out, and stuck the stick | coming down the valley. 


Knowing that | intently at our horses. 


in the ground some distance from the yourt. The Sultan rose, and all left 
the dwelling. I followed him out, and went to the target. 


he gave two or three flaps with his wings, and swooped off in a straight line 
towards his prey. I could not perceive that his wings moved, but he went 
at a fearful speed. There was a shout, and away went his keepers at full 
gallop, followed by many others. I gave my horse his head, and a touch of 
the whip; in a few minutes he carried me to the front, and I was — 
neck-and-neck with one of the keepers, When we were about two hundr 
yards off, the bearcoote struck his prey, The deer gave a bound forward, 
and fell, The bearcoote had struck one talon into his neck, the other into 
his back, and with his beak was tearing out the animal’s liver. The Kir- 
ghis sprung from his horse, slipped the hood over the eagle’s head, and the 
shackles upon his legs, and removed him from his prey without difficulty. 
The keeper mounted his horse, his assistant placed the bearcoote on his 
erch, and he was ready for another flight, No dogs are taken out when 
1unting with the eagle; they would be ey ae toa certainty; indeed, 
the Kirghis assert that he will attack and kill the wolf. Foxes are hunted 
in this way, and many are killed; the wild goat and the lesser kinds of deer 
are also taken in considerable numbers. We had not gone far before a herd 
Again the bird soared 
up in circles as before—this time I thought to a greater elevation; and 
again he made the fatal swoop at his intended victim, and the animal was 
dead before we reached him. The bearcoote is unerring in his flight; un- 
less the animal can escape into holes in the rocks, as the fox does sometimes, 
death is his certain doom.” 

The usual proceeding of professional gentlemen in these parts 
is first to carry off the horses, and then their riders are at what 
is called merey. From fatigue and want of water they are soon 
compelled to surrender to their antagonists ; when they are kept, 
or sold as slaves. Mr, Atkinson seems to think that by military 
stratagem he escaped this fate from the hands of Sultan Koubal- 
dos, against whom mae my wy and two other chiefs were medi- 


| tating a foray, and made the traveller an unconscious negotiator 
| in the matter. 


The evidence is certainly strong, and the tempta- 
tion of their arms was very great. Lesser thieves, it appears, 
attack by dogs, and at daylight when they think themselves the 


| strongest; but a batch in Mr. Atkinson’s case “ caught a Tartar.” 


This did not sa- | 


produce no effect. | 


we were among a very lawless set, I determined they should see that even | 


these little implements were dangerous. Stepping out fifteen paces, I turned 
round, cocked my pistol, fired, and made si in the paper. The Sultan 
and his people evidently thought this a trick : he said something to his son, 
who instantly ran off into the yourt and brought to his father a Chinese 
wooden bowl. This was placed upside down on the stick, by his own hand ; 
and when he had returned to a place near me, I sent a ball through it: the 
holes were examined with great care ; indeed, one man placed the bowl on 
his head, to see where the hole would be marked on his forehead. This was 
sufficiently significant. The people we were now among I knew to be 
greatly dreaded by all the surrounding tribes; in short, they are robbers, 
who set at nought the authority of China, and carry on their depredations 
with impunity. 

“On looking round, I noticed that a set of daring fellows had been 
watching my movements. Also, that the fatted sheep had been killed, and 
owe would soon be given. bd ¢ ° 


his men to bring out theirs. I gave them powder and lead, and induced 


them to fire at a my «| reed at sixty paces distant; each man fired two , 


rounds, but not one touched it. They then removed ten paces nearer, 
and one man hit it, to their great joy. Cossack and Tchuck-a-boi next 
fired, and sent both balls near the centre. I now desired one of the Cos- 
sacks to pre the target at what he considered the best long range for their 
rifles. He stepped off two hundred paces—about one hundred and eighty- 
five yards. e Sultan and his Kirghis looked at the distance with utter 
amazement. When the first shot was fired, and the hole pointed out not 
far from the centre, they were astonished. The target was a piece of dark 
voilock, with a_piece of white paper, seven inches square, pinned on the 
middle. This I have always found much better than a black centre. We 
all fired, and not a ball missed the paper. When the Sultan saw this, I 
fancied that it made a strong impression on his mind; the superiority of 
our arms, and the way they were used, could scarcely be without its 
effect. After this there was a general cleaning of arms to have them in per- 
fect order.” 

The use of the hawk is obvious; the black eagle is trained for 
larger game which a falcon could not kill. A sporting party was 
made up for the traveller; our countryman and the Russian sub- 
jects showing their skill in fire-arms on the wild boar, the Tar- 
tars exhibiting their hawking and eagling. 

“ When mounted, I had time to examine the party. The Sultan and his 
two sons rode beautiful animals. The eldest boy carried the falcon, which 


“* My tea was ready, the pheasant was cooking, and the scent gave an 
additional zest to my hunger. The men were sitting at their suppers, and 
the horses were feeding about a hundred paces distant, when suddenly our 
dogs set up a furious barking. The Kirghis had warned me that tigers were 
found in these mountains, and that sometimes they came to their aouls and 
carried off cattle. We all thought that there must be one approaching, and 
in a moment were on our feet, rifle in hand; when we observed over the 
tops of the bushes the cause of the alarm—a group of men on horseback, 
They were within a hundred yards of us, looking 


‘* At first they did not see us, till several of the party stepped out on to 
the open space. I noticed that they were seven in number—three armed 
with long spears, the others with battle-axes, and had with them two savage 
Mongolian dogs. They stood still for three or four minutes, unslung their 
spears and battle-axes, and then slipped their dogs, which came at us fu- 
riously ; while they pears to charge when their four-footed allies should 
be tearing some of us down. We let the dogs come within thirty yards; 
a Cossack and myself then fired; when one fell dead, and the other was 
wounded with shot from my gun, which sent him howling back. Their 
masters, now within fifty yards of us, pulled up their horses in a moment, 
and the Kirghis told them that if they moved they should be killed like the 
dog. Their battle-axes were instantly put down, and four of them dis- 
mounted, A Cossack, two Kirghis, and myself, met them and exchanged 
salutations. The Cossack asked why the dogs were set upon us; and with- 
out any hesitation they said it was done to occupy our attention while some 
of the men drove off the horses, believing that we were a party of Kirghis, 


e Sultan expressed a wish to sce our rifles used, and ordered three of | and knowing that when our animals were secured they could take us at 
sce 4 


their leisure. I invited these men to our camp, to which I returned, the 
other three following with their horses. 

‘* When these men saw our whole party and observed our arms, they 
seemed greatly astonished, and evidently considered that they had fallen 
into a trap; as we were again taken for a powerful band of robbers, very 
dangerous to meet,”’ 

Over all the vast extent of middle and Northern Asia, from the 
Ural Mountains to the Pacific Ocean, from the frontiers of Mon- 
golia to the Arctic Sea, stations or towns are scattered, where 
politeness and the luxuries of civilized life will certainly be 
found, probably general education, —— science, or native 
genius, Panished, or what comes to much the same thing, ordered 
thither for life or a long period. To a casual traveller these oases 
are wonderful creations ; but they are mere exotics—encampments 
as it were, not settlements. ere they withdrawn tomorrow, 
Russia in Asia would fall back into its former barbarism ; which 
now, indeed, surrounds these parts at more or less distance accord- 
ing to their importance. Neither man nor nature has been im- 
proved, except for military or governmental purposes ; and even 
then not always. Here is travelling through marshy steppes on 
the regular road to the Altai Mountains. 





“* After passing the , we almost immediately entered a thick wood ; 
and here the ground e swampy. Farther on, bushes and reeds 
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had been cut down and laid across our path; by which at once our 
speed was brought to a walk. I could see that the road had become 
wavy, like a chain-bridge. On each side of us were high reeds and fine 
bulrushes; which showed me that we were crossing a deep morass, We had 
gone over about a verst of this when we reached hard ground again; but 
even now our progress was very slow in comparison with what it had been. 
The night came on with heavy dark clouds, rolling up from the horizon,—a 
bad prospect: still we proceeded, and soon reached another bush and reeded 
path across another morass. Before driving on to this frail road, the driver 
got down and went on some distance to examine it: on his return he ex- 
claimed, ‘ Otchin khooda’ (very bad,) mounted his seat, and drove gently 
on. The horses pressed the branches and reeds under water, and when the 
tarantass got upon them it sunk into the water up to the axles. It was 
frightful to be thus dragged along, but stop we dare not—we must keep in 
motion or be stuck fast. The flogging of the horses and shouting of the 
men added to the horror of this stagnant lake, which on either side was 
deep, although thick with reeds; affording no pleasant reflections. At 
length we were again on hard ground, when the yemtschick crossed himself, 
and pulled up to give his horses breathing-time. bd © bd 
**Tn about half an hour we came up to a very high bed of reeds, within 
which lay our last difficulty on this station. Again we stopped, and two 
men went forward to examine the place: when they returned they held a 
long council, and the man who had driven the middle pair now mounted 
the leaders, and we went slowly on. After going about one hundred paces, 
the leaders began to flounder about very much : still we got on; and on 
standing up I saw we were nearly through. A few paces further, and the 


tarantass stopped, nor could the horses with all their efforts move it an inch ; | 


indeed they could not hold their feet in the mud and reeds. The man on 
the middle horse dismounted; when I observed that he was far above his 
knees in water: he unloosed the traces; the yemtschick threw him the 
long ropes, one end of which he fastened to the carriage and the other to 
the traces of his own horses; when this was done he mounted, and the four 
steeds went on, the ropes reaching to the hard ground. 

**'The tarantass and wheelers had remained quite still; harness was now 
looked to, ropes tied afresh, the men mounted ; the yemtschick gave a shout, 
the horses pulled, and we got on a few yards. After resting a short time we 

t on another few yards, and with a few more efforts hoped to be out of this 

rightful place. At last, after more than an hour spent in the morass, we 
stood on hard ground, and a little after five o’clock in the morning reached 
the station, having been the whole night travelling thirty-eight versts.”” 

The policy or impolicy of encamping, as it were, instead of 
settling, is not peculiar to the Russian Government. It exists 
everywhere in conjunction with territorial ambition, eagerness 
for rarities, or where circumstances of race, religion, climate, 
or geography, prevent the dominant from amalgamating with 
the interior peoples. The Hudson’s Bay territory is about two- 
thirds the size of the Russian dominions, with much the same 
kind of occupation, but on a much smaller scale, although 
the Anglo-Saxon race is beginning to colonize on its Southern 
boundary. Till within the last few years we had made few im- 

rovements on the soil of India, and none on the bulk of the in- 

abitants, though the higher classes are becoming indoctrinated 
with Western learning. What these Russian and British con~ 
quests, encampments, or what you please to call them, may effect, 
time must ascertain, No doubt, the present condition of things 
is often productive of striking contrasts. At Barnaoul you pass 
from the Altai Mountains or the Steppes to an European town— 
artificial, exotic, ephemeral ; but there it is. 

‘“*Barnaoul has a gastinoi-dvor, with some good shops, in which many 
European articles may be purchased at very extravagant prices, There are 
two or three who deal in all sorts of wares,—jewellery, watches, plate, glass, 
French silks, muslins, bonnets, and other gear for ladies; sugar, tea, coffee, 
soap, and candles; sardines, cheese, sauces, English porter, Scotch ale, 
French wines, port, sherry, and madeira; a most extraordinary assemblage 
of goods. I must add to the catalogue arms, swords, guns, and pistols. 

“The Chief of the Mines one day desired to sce one of these general 
dealers on some important matter, and a Cossack was sent to desire his at- 
tendance. On reaching the establishment he saw the man’s wife; who told 
him that her husband was not at home: having heard this, the Cossack re- 
turned and reported the answer; but was despatched again with orders to 
find him and bring him forthwith. On reaching the house a second time, 
he told the lady that her husband must instantly be found, and return with 
him to the Natchalnik; therefore, that she must declare at once where he 
was gone. This somewhat frightened her; when she acknowledged that he 
was in the cellar making port-wine, and had ordered that no one should 
disturb him during the operation. 

‘* All European articles are very dear ; but there is a good market in Bar- 
naoul, well supplied with provisions by the peasants from the neighbouring 
villages. The following are some of the prices— 

** White flour per pood of 36 lbs. English, 3s. 4¢. 
Black, or rye flour ditto ditto 4d. 
And sometimes ditto ditto 2}. 
Beef from 2s. to 3s. 2d. for 36 Ibs. 
Nilma, or white salmon, 6s. for 36 Ibs. 
Sterlett, 9s. for 36 lbs. 
Other fish, 2s. 6d. for 36 Ibs. 
Grouse, 6d. a pair; repchicks or tree-partridge, 3d. to 4d. a pair. 
Fresh eggs, 1s. per hundred. 
Black currants, 2 gallons for 6d. 


Red currants, ditto 5d. 
Raspberries, ditto 8d. 
Strawberries, ditto 84d. 
Bilberries, ditto 4d. 


“Tt will be seen that living is very cheap in this part of Siberia; farther 
East, the price of food is much higher. 

*‘Since my first winter in Barnaoul, I have visited nearly every town in 
Siberia ; have remained long enough to become acquainted with the inhabit- 
ants, and have entered into their recreations and pleasures; but in no town 
have I found the society so agreeable as in Barnaoul. They have an excel- 
lent band, trained by one of the under-officers, a very good musician and 
respectable performer on the violin, who received his musical edueation in 
St. Petersburg; under his direction they executed most of the operas beau- 
tifully, and with great effect. There are three ladies in Barnaoul who play 
the pianoforte well, and during the winter three or four amateur concerts 


are given which would not disgrace any European town. They have also | 


several balls in December and January; when many young officers return 
from the mountains, where they have been banished from their friends for 
eight or nine months, There are a few wealthy merchants in Barnaoul, 
who trade in furs and other produce of Siberia, which they send in February 
to the fair at Irbit, where all the furs procured in the vast forests of 
Siberia are forwarded. Merchants from Europe attend and purchase these 


in la uantities. Merchandise from Russia, Germany, En 
a teeny A outs to this fair, which the Siberian merchants bw 
distribute to every town in this vast region.” 

The extracts have been limited to some of the leading and most 
interesting topics of the book, leaving personal incidents of tra- 
vel, personal adventures, sporting proceedings, and social sketches, 
altogether untouched. There are also many descriptions of the 
strange and wonderful scenery which it was Mr. Atkinson’s ob- 
ject to reproduce in pictorial guise. Perhaps these are too numer- 
ous, considering how difficult it is to paint specifically in wo' 
notwithstanding the traveller’s artistic eye for form and na 
effects ; but the most remarkable scenes are illustrated by > 
and the descriptions are mostly pervaded by a feeling akin to 
| the scene itself, as well as by that spirit of the genius loci, which, 
as already intimated, characterizes the book. 


MARIA BREWSTER’S LETTERS FROM NICE AND 
CANNES,* 
| Tue authoress was induced by ill health to take up her resi- 
dence in the South-east of France during the last bad weather 
season—from October till May. This handsome volume consists 
| of letters descriptive of her journey thither, and of her experiences 
during her residence at Cannes and Nice; the letterpress being 
_ illustrated by some characteristic drawings from the pencil of a 
friend. 
| There is no novelty in the journey, not much in the residence : 
various winterers in Southern climes have described the change- 
ful character of the weather, the extreme variations from hot 
spring to severely cold winter that a shift in the wind pro- 
duces, and the extreme difference in a room with a Northern or 
with a Southern aspect. Still, the invalid, by her long sojourn, 
brings these points clearly and sensibly before the reader; her 
experience leading to the conclusion that Nice is better than it 
has been painted of late. Care is requisite to avoid the cold, or 
to prepare for it by wrapping up; but upon the whole our resi- 
dent’s opinion would seem to be, that in the parts she visited 
you have fine weather broken by bad days—at home during the 
same period, you have some fine days, but on the whole bad 
weather. March is said to be the most trying month; but there 
are indications of great uncertainty throughout the winter. Thus, 
on February 7th we read—“ The sun is of Bengal heat, though 
| the air is bitterly cold in the shade.” A military officer who had 
been in the West Indies says he has scarcely ever been in a place 
where the medium temperature is so equable, or takes less range. 
But what a range it does take on particular occasions! nearl 
seventy degrees on New-Year’s Day within a few hours— 
| next day, apparently more than seventy. 

‘Tee on the ground at sunrise, the direct rays of the sun at mid-day 
100°, bright, clear day, without wind, air from the North. Again, on the 
2d—cloudless day, no wind, sun’s rays 104°, air from South-west by West. 
In this same month of January, there were sixteen days in which an in- 
valid might enjoy a temperature out of doors ranging from 77° to 90° and 
100°, and by selecting places sheltered from the currents of air, do so with- 
out risk. Now, to show how difficult it is to convey an impression as to the 
nature of a climate by statistical figures, on the 7th of April we had bright 
clear air from the West, and the thermometer rising no higher than 89°, al- 
though standing at 49° in the morning. While in the very hot weather, of 
which almost everybody complains, and none more loudly than those who 
have been in India, the sun’s direct influence raises the thermometer only 
from 88° to 90°, the medium lowest temperature being 60°.” 

There is actual utility in the account of the winter’s residence 
at Cannes and Nice. The descriptions of the people, the neighbour- 
hood, and the occurrences of the journey, are agreeable, from the 
well-bred kindliness of the writer, that Sean taal her pages, 
and made many friends en route, and during her sojourn, She 
had also an object in a measured Protestant zeal; which brought 
her into contact with people, and amongst others the Madiai, cele- 
brated not long since as martyrs. 

“Today I went to see Francesco and Rosa Madiai, who have now found a 
quiet and comfortable little home at Nice, and a congenial occupation, that 
of keeping a Bible dépot; for which all honour to the King of Sardinia. 
The Madiai are most interesting ; very different from each other, so much so 
that you can scarcely fancy them to be husband and wife. She is a Roman 
woman, of the finest, most dignified presence, and might be the mother of 
the Gracchi. Francesco has a look of irresolution and extreme gentleness, 
and is evidently inferior in intellect, and exceedingly so in manner—hers 
being one of the most peculiarly aristocratic in its grace and dignity that I 
ever saw; while his manner is more like his original station in life. Yet I 
think he interested me as mach as Rosa, One felt how much more he must 
have suffered in his terrible captivity, and how peculiarly strong the power 
of religion must have been to have made him so steadfast. He did suffer 
much more than his wife, physically and mentally, and came out of prison 
with his nerves completely shaken, while the long confinement caused want 
of circulation in the limbs, which brought on head complaint. The com- 
plete unpretendingness and simplicity of both these noble confessors of the 
truth is very pleasant and beautiful.’ 

Zeal without knowledge is not good, the lack of prudence 
producing more evil than the good intentions can ever counter- 
vail. The custom of Suttee was a very bad custom; but if its 
authoritative abolition promoted the Indian mutiny, ero 
thropy inflicted greater misery upon English women and English 
families in one day than the practice caused to India in a gene- 
ration. See how travellers were inconvenienced and French 
courtesy banished by a little tract distribution. 

“ In crossing the Var to come here, two days ago, I could not understand the 
additional grimness and strictness of the officials on the French side. One 
| short, stout man, indeed, was very civil, and entered on a disquisition upon 
| art! and tnere was a very handsome gendarme, who was so mollified by the 
| sight of a large balloon ball for Charlie, that I am sure he had little child- 

* Letters from Cannes and Nice. By Margaret Maria Brewster, Author of 
“Work, or Plenty to do and How to do it,” Xc. IMustrated by aLady, Pub- 
lished by Hamilton and Adams, London ; Constable, Edinburgh. 
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ren at home : but all the rest were odious. They tossed everything about 
with the utmost discourtesy—penetrated tothe very m of the trunks—ex- 
amined a small packet of H.’s letters as if they had been political despatches, 
and were very minute in their inquiries whether we had any new dooks, a 
thing they had never done before. The best or the worst of it was, that 
after all I smuggled a shell-bracelet and twelve pairs of children’s stock- 
ings! Most unintentionally, however, for I had quite forgotten them; and 
the latter parcel was tossing about the carriage so free and easily that they 
never thought of looking at it, though (in the mood they were in) it would 
have been confiscated had it been discovered, not having been declared. 
When I got here, I found out the cause of the change at the Var. Miss 
Marsh, the authoress of the ‘ Memorials of Hedley Vicars,’ was staying 
with the Duchess of Gordon the week before last, and went to Nice for a 
day. On her return, she distributed some little tracts and French prayers 
at the Var, such things not being supposed to be forbidden ; but the officials 
took it up most hotly, and took away from her not only all the tracts, but 
some copies of her own book, and her own little French Testament, It is 
said to have been illegal, for only political tracts are forbidden, Ever since 
they have been very hard upon poor travellers at the Var.” 





THE HASHEESH-EATER.* 

WirH something of the form and style of fiction, Zhe Huasheesh- 
Eater has the substance and objects of a critical and medical 
treatise. Hasheesh is the Arabic term for a preparation 
from the hemp plant, or strictly of its properties, which 

ropertics are more familiar to English readers under the 

ndian name of bang—which, and not hasheesh as our Ame- 
rican author seems to suppose, is the Hindoo term. According to 
Linneus, hemp has “ vis narcotica, phantastica, dementens, ano- 
dyna, et repellens.” The vis phantastica, with a touch of the 
dementens, forms the prominent subject of the book. ‘The Hash- 
eesh-Eater, is an eater of the Cannabis Indica, a plant which only 
differs from European hemp by having less of fibre and more of 
a resinous or balsamic substance—a thick juice. The story or 
narrative, apart from the discussions intermingled or appended, 
describes the feelings and visions of the eater when under the in- 
fluence of the drug. If we are to take the narrative as an exact 
record,—which, from the style and treatment, admits of doubt,— 
the first and general effect of Indian hemp is to enlarge the per- 
ception of space and retard that of time. A room becomes a pa- 
latial hall; a common street in a common town is some ideal via 
in the real or fabled cities of the ancient world, the houses 
changing or proportionately enlarging; any open space seems 
limitless—more “‘ immeasurably spread” than the ocean. These 
perceptions are accompanied by an extraordinary vividness of 
sensation, The common functions, carried on so quietly in a 
normal state, become palpable to sense; the circulation and 
some of its concomitants are painfully felt,—a condition which 
is found in a less degree in some stages of nervous affections, and 
also, we fancy, after a drinking-bout. 

‘« My sensations began to be terrific—not from any pain that I felt, but 
from the tremendous mystery of all around me and within me. By an ap- 
palling introversion, all the operations of vitality which in our ordinary 
state go on unconsciously came vividly into my experience. Through every 
thinnest corporeal tissue and minutest vein I could trace the circulation of 
the blood along each inch of its progress. I knew when every valve opened 
and when it shut; every sense was preternaturally awakened; the room 
was full of a great glory. The beating of my heart was so clearly audible 
that I wondered to find it unnoticed by those who were sitting by my side. 
Lo, now that heart became a great fountain, whose jet played upward with 
loud vibrations, and, striking upon the roof of my skull as on a gigantic 
dome, fell back with a splash and echo into its reservoir. Faster and faster 
came the pulsations, until at last I heard them no more, and the stream be- 
came one continuously pouring flood, whose roar resounded through all my 
frame. I gave myself up for lost, since judgment, which still sat unim- 
paired above my perverted senses, argued that congestion must take place 
in a few moments and close the drama with my death. But my clutch 
would not yet relax from hope: the thought struck me, Might not this ra- 
pidity of circulation be, after all, imaginary? I determined to find out. 

** Going to my own room, I took out my watch, and placed my hand upon 
my heart. The very effort which I made to ascertain the reality gradually 
brought perception ‘back to its natural state. In the intensity of my ob- 
servations I began to perceive that the circulation was not as rapid as I bad 
thought. From a pulseless flow it gradually came to be apprehended as a 
hurrying succession of intense throbs, then less swift and less intense, till 
finally, on comparing it with the second-hand, I found that about ninety a 
minute was its average rapidity. Greatly comforted, I desisted from the 
experiment. Almost instantly the hallucination returned. Again I dreaded 
apoplexy, congestion, hemorrhage, a multiplicity of nameless deaths, and 
drew my picture as I might be found on the morrow, stark and cold, by 
those whose agony would be redoubled by the mystery of my end.’’ 

According to this book, neither the health nor the strength 
suffers on the following day, as is the case with other exciting or 
intoxicating beverages, at all events in the early stages. The 
system would seem to be shaken; for it is stated that the con- 
stitution becomes nore susceptible to the effects of the hemp 
by its use; a smaller dose sufficing, whereas in other drugs or 
preparations continually increasing doses are required to sustain 
the effect. 

In our opinion, the critical proposition breaks down altogether. 
According to the Hasheesh-Eater, Oriental ‘‘ mind and manners,” 
with the results that flow from them, especially in architecture, 
literature, and above all romance, are the consequence of hemp ; 
not of region, race, and circumstances. He admits, he indeed more 
strongly urges, the opinion that Western mind has never been 
able thoroughly to imitate Oriental romance. He denies the phi- 
losophy which seeks for a resolution of the fact in native charac- 
ter, surrounding conditions, the ignorance of the people, and their 
blind credulity and superstitions. It is all hemp; whether Ara- 
bian hasheesh in the form of bolus, (his mode,) or Indian tipple 
under the name of banga. The experience on which he grounds 
this conclusion proves tle very reverse; and rather curiously. 

* The Hasheesh-Eater : < i . P 
lished wie and _ Pia : Hapa New Yon. ee 


The reader who likes to trace the origin of mental conceptions, 
and to see how the mind can only combine images of which it has 
= tee knowledge, might profitably examine all the visions of the 
asheesh-Eater with careful minuteness, He will find, or we are 
much mistaken, that the larger portion of the visions is Western in 
its origin, derived from history, art, speculation, romance, and not 
always the highest kind of romance. The Orientalism that 
appears is also Western, and nut so good as might be drawn 
from Anglo-Indian productions; for it contains little or nothing 
more that the commonplaces of “‘ geographies,” encyclopedias, &e. 
The author asserts that “it is not one of the least singular facts of 
hasheesh that its fantasia almost invariably takes an Oriental 
form.” Ifsuch were the case, it would be easily explained by 
unconscious preconception: but the fact is otherwise. Oriental 
images do not predominate, or constitute a continuous vision. They 
appear in a more jumbled way than many passages purely West~- 
ern. The result of the whole is by no means to recommend drug- 
stimulants as a source of literary inspiration. Impossible combi- 
nations, and effects extravagantly exaggerated, distinguish the 
visions. They would be ludicrous but for the physiological or phi- 
losophical circumstances with which they are connected. 

After great sufferings from the use of the hemp when the early 
freshness of the delirious pleasure passed off, the author aimed 
at discontinuing the habit, and with great difficulty and many 
struggles accomplished his purpose. Of these struggles we have 
not much account; but his cure is followed by some remarks 
upon a theory, broached in the previous narrative, that we have 
a double life, one animal, the other mental; on which is based a 
speculation of modified transmigration of /ife—not souls. There 
are also other speculations of a metaphysical kind; and some re- 
marks on opium-eating, with an explanatory defence of Cole- 
ridge. The discussions and the physical descriptions of the hemp- 
eating are the best parts of the book. Here is an account of 
opium-eating among the Americans, and a probable intimation of 
the cause. 

“Tt is vain for us to shut our eyes to the fact that opium-eating in all 
countries is an immense and growing evil. In America peculiarly it is so, 
from the constitution of our national mind. An intense devotion to worldly 
business in our representative man often coexists with a stifled craving for 
something higher. Beginning, for the sake of advancement, at an age 
when other nations are still in the playground or the schoolroom, he con- 
tinues rising early and lying down late in the pursuit of his ambition to a 
period when they have retired to the ease of travel or a villa. Yet from the 
very fact that his fathers have done this before him, he inherits a constitu- 
tion least of all fitted to bear these drafts upon it. 

“ The question of his breaking down is only one of time. Sometimes it 
happens very early; and then not only does an exhausted vitality require 
to as replenished, bat the long-pent-up craving for a beauty of which busi- 
ness activity has said, ‘It is not in me,’ rises from its bonds, and with a 
sad imperativeness asks satisfaction. 

“* How hard is it now to unlearn that habit of hasty execution which had 
been the acquirement of his whole previous life! The demands of business 
had always met from him with rapid despatch; this complex craving must 
be answered as rapidly. The self-denial of recreation, abandonment of care, 
well-regulated regimen, might gradually restore to him health, and with it 
the elastic capacity for receiving happiness. He cannot wait; the process 
is too slow. And the only immediate infusion of energy must be the arti- 
ficial ; the Devil stands at his ear and suggests opium: from that moment 
begins the sad, old, inevitable tale of the opium-eater’s life. ‘ 

** Alas! it is no rare one with us. The inhabitant of the smallest village 
need vom J go out of his own street to hear it; and the unknown wretched 
who hide their shame, first in sad family hearts last in the unwhispering 
grave, are even more in number, doubtless, than the known.” 

The author admits that a suspicion of plagiarism from De 
Quincey’s Confessions of an English Opium-Eater may attach 
to his book. Possibly the original notion may have been sug- 
gested by the English Opium-Eater, but that is about the extent 
of the obligation: there is more rhetoric and less reality in the 


American, 
NEW NOVELS.” 

In the uncritical ages which produced the old romances of knight- 
errantry, the possibilities of nature were disregarded, as well as 
the characteristics of particular times or countries. When the 
reader was “invigorated by a giant or a dwarf,” and an en- 
chanted castle that vanished under the blast of the knight who 
had slain the dragon that guarded it, it was idle to expect the 
Horatian canon touching the manners of different peoples, and 
the modes of thought or feeling peculiar to the various stages of 
human life. If the romancist did not trouble himself about the 
geography of Thebes or Argos, Colchis or Assyria, he was not 
very likely to discriminate as to the customs or behaviour of the 
inhabitants, If there were plenty of incidents, plenty of move- 
ment, and wonders more than enough, the story was sufficient for 
the readers or hearers of those good old times when people were 
not too knowing to be pleased. ; : 

Mr. Atherstone’s Handwriting on the Wall must be weighed in 
the balance of those romantic days, or most assuredly it will be 
found wanting. The miracle of Belshazzar’s feast 1s preceded 
and accompanied by other portents striking terror into all but the 
monarch, who is in aswoon at the time, and on being told of them 
hardens his heart and raises his spirits by means of the bottle. 
Michael, the Jewish hero, saviour of the life of Cyrus, when im- 
mured in the dungeons of Belshazzar, is driven almost distraught 
by a magical speaking tableau, in which his betrothed Naomi ap- 

* The Handwriting on the Wall: a Story. By Edwin Atherstone, Author of 
“The Fall of Nineveh,” &c., &c. In three volumes. Published by Bentley. _ 

The Exiles of Italy. By C. G. H., Author of “* The Curate of Linwood,” ** Nor- 
man Leslie,” &c. &e, Published by Constable and Co 


Northwode Priory. By the Author of * Everley.” "Published by Masters, 
The nd and One Days: a Companion to the “ Arabian Nights.” With 





Introduction by Miss Pardoe. Published by Lay. 
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to have been converted to the doctrines of Baal. Naomi is 
ieee to defend herself with a dagger from the impetuosity of the 
t in his cups, but is saved from bloodshedding by an appa- 
nition that frightens the king into the aforesaid swoon. Signs ap- 
pear in the air, analogous to the cross in the heavens seen by Con- 
stantine ; the statue of Baal crowning the palace is miraculously 
stricken down ; and so we go on. ; 
Of the manners it will suffice to say, that not even the slightest 
approach is made to the Asiatic. Cyrus walks about arm-in-arm 


with his friend Michael ; the conquering hero is given to shaking | 


hands like a Parliamentary candidate ; and has further the pro- 
pensity of that class of persons to inflict harangues upon others at 
every opportunity. The atmosphere, as it were, that should ac- 
company the supernatural, is of a very heavy kind, with a touch 
of the lurid, derived from the fireworks of the theatre. The au- 
thor seems to have aimed at a kind of Scriptural style. 

“To catch, on fitting occasion, though even but faintly, somewhat of the 
spirit of such a style, while avoiding any direct imitation of its material 
Toma, has, with all humility, been the author's earnest desire. Should he 
have wholly failed in this arduous task, more just, nevertheless, would it 
be, that the blame shoukl be laid, not on the attempt itself, but on the 
writer’s inebility to accomplish it. No very profound critic, surely, would 
he be, who could desire that a subject grand enough for the lofty epic 
should be treated in the familiar, naturel style of a mere novel, or even in 
the very choicest phrase of purely modern dialogue and narrative.” 

—The greater portion of the tale has little of a natural or of a 
Scriptural style, however faint. The most marked portions re- 
semble that which is conventionally called the Elizabethan. 

But, if we put aside critical tests, or overlook these incongrui- 
ties, there is a species of interest in the book, which if it does not 
earry the reader along, enables him to get along. There is a 
story—often melodramatically supernatural, or cumbrously im- 
peded in its march ; and this is especially the case with the feast 
or handwriting seene, which is made to fill nearly a volume from 
first to last. Still there is a story ; with incidents, if oF are more 
phantasmagoric than real. The best, perhaps the only truthful 
conception in the book, is Belshazzar himself. The idea of him is 
low, sensual, sottish ; not the man in any way to represent the 
falling glory of an empire, which prophets had predicted, and 
whose destruction Omnipotence was visibly directing. There is, 
however, about him an artificial courage based upon his position, 
and an utter disregard of human rights, which approaches the 

tical idea of those ancient tyrants as depicted by some Eliza- 
bethan poets ; while his sensual, malignant, impatient look and 
bearing, resemble modern travellers’ pictures of some smaller 
Oriental despots. 


Matter of fact in The Exiles of Italy tends to destroy the in- 
terest of the romance, or rather to lessen the materials which pro- 
duce romantic interest. The object of the author is to advance 
the cause of Italian freedom, by exhibiting the excellencies of the 
Liberals, and the tyranny, cruelties, and crimes of the present 
rulers of Naples, Rome, and the Austrian possessions. The father 
of one hero and the guardian of the other, after having been per- 
secuted nearly ail his life by a priest, is murdered out of the way 
during the time of the last abortive Neapolitan constitution. His 
son and his ward are connected, though in very subordinate 

sitions, with the Roman Republic; and on its downfall Carlo 
Rivelli the son is wounded. Belmonte the ward accompanies 
Garibaldi during part of his escape, and then has to make his own 
from the pursuit of the Austrians. Carlo is finally left in the 
dungeon of the Neapolitan Bourbon ; Belmonte is fortunate enough 
to get freed from his clutches after having fallen into them, and 
marries an English wife. The heroine, however, does not appear 
till half of the book is gone through, and then public events run 
in curricle with love affairs. 

The remarks occasionally made of late as to working out the 
remedy of a social evil in a novel, apply with much greater 
foree to political fictions. The author may have done his best to 
avoid misrepresentation as to facts; he may, as the writer before 
us intimates is the case with Zhe Exiles, be able to produce au- 
thority for every statement; but who can trust to the eolour 
of a partisan, or the selection of his characters and events? In 
affairs so extensive as the wars and revolutions of Italy, where 
Southern fire and German coldness and indifference were pitted 
together, animated by national and political if not religious hate, 
any one could doubtless produce deeds of atrocity on either side, 
and hold them up as specimens of the party, while he could add 
to cruelty and oppression an insolent or ferocious manner, that 
should give a sting to both. We need not go further than the 
Memoirs of Felice Orsini for specimens of cold-blooded indifference 
not to enemies but to friends in the absurd schemes they were sent 
upon. If the following alleged barbarity to foes might not be 
matched among the Liberals, the crime of wholesale assassination 
planned by Mazzini might furnish a theme more morally offen- 
sive. This barbarous execution takes place during the pursuit of 
Belmonte and other patriots after the downfall of Rome. 

‘* With Belmonte by his side, he hastened toe the window. The house 
was surrounded by Austrian soldiers. . . .. Bravely, desperately, did these 
few men hold their frail citadel; but in vain. “With volleys of mus- 
ketry, with ouths and imprecations, one after another of their slight barri- 
cades was shattered—door, window, part of the wall, in succession fell, and 
the - or eye of Retzikoff glared upon his victims, defenceless and dis- 
armed. 

“* ‘Behold my prize!’ exclaimed Sanchez, with an exulting sneer, as he 
sew Belmonte. ‘ Shall I try the kind of fetter you recommend upon him 
this time, my colonel?’ he continued, turning to Retzikoff, as he drew a 
pistol from his belt and presented it at Belmonte’s head. 

** Retzikoff said a few words in German, but in too low a tone for Bel- 
monte to catch their purport, It was explained, however, ‘by Sanchez re- 





| finds out that Mabel is yet unmarried. 





i istol to his belt, and giving an order to two carabineers, who 
bound vith strong saters, oardng him, doubtless, for some more 

ible fate. : . 
sor the on was rising over the Eastern heights when Brunetti and his 
companions were led forth to die. : ; 

i Doge ! rebel slaves!’ exclaimed Retzikoff, as he drew up his men 2% - 
file and ordered them to fire; ‘ you have found at last the doom you de- 
serve. I would each traitor gst you p da thousand lives, that | 

ight trample them all in the dust.’ k 
me As he spoke, the mist parted in the valley, and far beneath them in the 
sunlight smiled the fair plains of Italy, whose soil they never more might 
One loud sharp volley of musketry rang through the air, and 
the mountain echoes repeated the sound. Brunetti fell without a groan ; 
his son lay across his breast ; their life-blood mingled in one stream. Lo- 
renzo and his companions fell pierced with a hundred wounds. - 

“ Sanchez stood by the side of Retzikoff, regarding the work of death with 
his habitual sneer, ‘ Look,’ he said at last, ‘the vipers are writhing still 
He pointed towards Romarino. He was wounded in the breast, but not in- 
sensible. At the moment the evil eye of Sanchez fell upon him, he had 
raised himself upon his arm, trying to draw near the child, who had falleu 
; is side. : 
oe Retsikolt ae across the turf; with the butt-end of his heavy musket 
he struck Romarino on the brow. A cry, in which the bitterness of i 
seemed all concentrated, burst from the lips of the boy, as gathering "en 
fast-ebbing strength he threw himself on the breast of his friend. \ _ 
his foot Retzikoff spurned him thence, and kicked him as he lay. The - t 
form writhed in agony. His eyes were closed, and low moans wrung )§ 
the heart’s anguish from the tortured frame came from his parted lips. 

“** Crush the worm! he is hard to kill,’ sneered Sanchez. 

“ Retzikoff struck the expiring infant again; and with the heel of his 
heavy iron-bound boot trampled on his head, A crimson stream gushed 
from his temple, staining the golden curls that clustered round his brow, 
and the little martyr was at rest.” 

The history seems strictly adhered to, allowance being made for 
the party-colouring already mentioned. Its effect is somewhat 
marred from its connexion with the my of individuals, which 
causes it to be presented in fragments. As a story, the manner 
alternates between the matter-of-fact and the melodramatic. 








The class of prose fiction to which Northwode Priory belongs is 
that which is now rather fashionable from the occasional suecesses 
of the author of “The Heir of Redelyffe.” There is in this Beok 
a slight trait of the juvenile tale, a good deal of the didactic’ 
story, while much of the matter belongs to the novel, done with 
a generic resemblance to the minute painting of Miss Austen, 
though in a style akin to the more forcible manner of the present 
day. But for two governing incidents of a stale kind, though one 
of the two is freshly treated, Northwode Priory would be a mere 
picture of gentry life in a country-town, with well-varied charac- 
ters very _— and truthfully painted, and occurrences appro- 
priate to the persons and their condition. Sketches of this kind 
are now too plentiful, as well as the ability to do them well, to 
excite much critical attention. But for the peculiarity alluded 
to, the tale would have been altogether slow, tried by the opinion 
of this hurrying age. 

A match to be broken off yet finally brought about is the great 
end of the piece, and the only action in it. The rufiling to the 
course of true love originates in the oldfashioned mode of a 
loving yet ruthless creditor demanding the hand of his debtor’s 
daughter. Mr. Hesketh is a weak but a kindly man ; Mabel 
a conscientious and resolved girl. After devotional exercise, 
she determines not to do evil that good may come, although 
her refusal involves the loss of the family property, (in a way we 
do not clearly see,) and the expulsion of her father and family 
from Northwode Priory. However, good results; adversity 
strengthens the characters of the too yielding father and brothers, 
and subdues the too self-satisfied mind of her sister Frances. 
Mr. Hesketh and his eldest son, both bred to the law but negleet- 
ing it, resume practice, and do well; Miss Hesketh, after having 
to *‘ go out,” marries well; and Mabel, after struggling witl 
sorrow and wounded feelings, is restored to health and cheerful~ 
ness, 

The wound is in this wise. Hugh Grahame is destined by his 
proud ambitious mother to rise high in the world, and marriage 
isone of her means. Hearing of ‘Hugh's probable attachment te 
Mabel, she determines to oppose the match. Fortune favours 
her. Mr. Collier, in his purse-proud vulgarity, has talked of his 
marriage with Mabel as a settled thing. ‘The report reaches 
Hugh, and he leaves home, never to return, till he accidentally 
The thing is more con- 
venient than likely ; for although his mother is silent, and even 
suppresses a letter, it seems hardly probable but that he should 
have learned the fact in some way. ft is a graver artistical fault 
that such miserable deception in the mother of the hero cannot be 
properly punished, at least by the son, in a tale of an every- 
day nature. Perhaps Hugh goes far enough for many tastes in the 
scene where he extorts, under threat, Mrs. Grahame’s consent to 
the marriage. 





The title of Zhe Thousand and One Days, “a companion to 
the Arabian Nights,” intimates that the book is a collection ot 
Oriental tales, introduced by a sort of framework, though with no 
resemblance to that of the Nights. Miss Pardoe, in tne intro- 
duction, states that these tales are of a proper kind; and moral 
in an Eastern way, with very often a large morality, not al- 
ways new, however, It is also stated that ‘the present collec- 
tion of Eastern stories has been principally derived from th: 
works of different Oriental scholars on the Continent, and little 
doubt can be entertained of the genuineness of their origin.” 
This last is really the case. The manner and diction are not al- 
ways so Oriental as might be; but this may arise from altera- 
tions by the “scholars on the Continent,” and the influence of 
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two translations, as well as the substitution of Western for 
Oriental terms—‘‘ Madam,” for example, in addressing a lady. 


Mr. Ramsay’s edition of this important oration is a very useful one. 


| His prolegomena presents a well-digested history of the whole case, 
| which it was Cicero’s business to make the best of on one side, ea by 


Th tte > spiri 2 i ] 
e matter, however, and to some extent the spirit, seem Oriental, | by critical expositions om the text. The text iteelf is soon 


though with images smacking of ‘ hasheesh.” 
they are a collection of readable and often interesting tales. 

And, by the by, it is curious that while we have an American 
book before us describing the physiological effects of hasheesh, 
and tracing the Oriental character to its use, an Oriental fiction 


At all events, | explanatory English notes; which would, however, have been better at 
the foot of the respective pages than printed all together at the end. 


A Popular Account of the Thugs and Dacoits, By James Hutton.— 


Ample means have long existed for any one who wishes to acquire a 
knowledge of the system of Thuggee. 


Long ago the Edinburgh Review 


should point the moral of indulgence in the drug, and bring three | published an account of the system, based upon the official documents. 


hemp-eaters to ludicrous grief. One man, after sundry absurdi- 
ties under the influence of hemp-eating, undertakes an engage- 
ment of silence, and sees his house stripped by robbers before his 
face rather than open his mouth. A second is persuaded by the 


demon of hasheesh that he has seized the clue to a hidden trea- | narrative of the system itself. 


| a story entitled “Confessions of a Thug,” 


One or more digests from the “ blue book” materials have also appeared. 
In 1839, Captain Taylor, who had been engaged in detecting this sys- 
tematic practice of murder, threw his living knowledge into the form of 
which was introduced by a 
Whether another book was necessary we 


sure. As a preliminary, he undergoes ridiculous though severe | do not know; but if this necessity exists, Mr. Hutton’s Popwlar Account 


flagellations. In the exercise of his search, he finds himself at | 
last in an old cesspool, in place of a cave of gold and silver; 
whence he is rescued with difficulty, in no very favourable con- 
dition of mind, body, or costume. A third is —_ after day | 
fleeced at his coffeehouse by a professional story-teller, who de- 
scribes to him a beauty in glowing terms. When the romancist 
can get no further, he kills her off. 

‘“* * Poor Haridée !’ he replied. 

“** What is the matter? What has taken place?’ I exclaimed. 

** ¢ She is dead!’ he muttered. | 

“*T wept, I tore my clothes, and fled I scarce knew where. When the 
first transports of my despair had subsided, I saw pass before my eyes, still 
under the influence of the haschich, the funeral of Haridée. The mournful 
ery of ‘ There is no God but God, and Mahomet is his prophet,’ echoed in 
my ears, amidst the outcries and the lamentations of the women. I ran like | 
a madman from street to street, while the crowd followed on my path with 
the coftin of Haridée, and the frightful groans and cries burst forth louder | 
and louder on my ears. At length, worn out, and sore all over, I fell down | 
in a state of complete unconsciousness; and when I came to myself, I per- | 
ceived that I was at the threshold of my own home. I arose, and endea- 
voured to recall past events, which as they woke up in my memory caused | 
me to feel the utmost surprise. My purse was empty, my heart broken, and 
the blood was flowing down my face, for in my fall i had eut open my head. 
After remaining a whole day in the house, I took a small piece of haschich 
and went to a cofiee-house near at hand, where my friend the landlord 
poured me out a cup of mocha, and gave me a pipe.” 

The moral tacitly pointed in this close is assumed throughout— | 
that once begun the habit is incurable. 








T 
PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 
Books. 

Montaigne the Essayist : a Biography. By Bayle St. John. With Illustrations. 
In two volumes. 

Opinions on the Indian Army (originally published at Meerut in 1850, under 
the title of ** Musings on Military Matters.”) By Colonel John Studholme 
ga Bengal Army, Brigadier, late commanding the Punjaub Irregular 

orce, 

Pilgrimages in Paris, By Miss Pardoe, Author of ** The City of the Sultan,” &c 

Frank Millward : a Novel. By W. Kenrick, Esq. In two volumes. 

The Hasheesh-Eater : being Passages from the Life of a Pythagorean. 

The Handwriting on the Wall: a Story. By Edwin Atherstone, Author of 
“The Fall of Nineveh,” Sc. In three volumes. 

Northwode Priory. By the Author of “ Everley.” In two volumes. 

The Thousand and One Days ; a Companion to the * Arabian Nights.” With 
Introduction by Miss Pardoe. 


British Rule in India : an Historical Sketch. By Harrict Martineau. 
—This volume is planned upon the idea of a statement in a leading 
article of the Zimes, that ‘ there are few countries and few histories 
about which the English know less than they do about India”; and 
though Miss Martineau scems to doubt the statement, she adopts 
it as a sort of device. What people read, we cannot tell; but there are | 

uite as many selling popular histories about India as about England. 
We have Gleig, Taylor, Mac Farlane, and a workmanlike affair in the 
Cabinet Library ; there are well-known works of a more elaborate kind, 
by Mill and Wilson, Thornton, Elphinstone ; various original au- 
thorities for particular subjects or periods; and no lack of compendiums, 
turned out at a pinch when the subject is likely to pay. To the means 
of judging from a narrative of facts Miss Martineau adds nothing beyond 
what may be found in any of the numerous compilations ; although she 
seems to think that such is the characteristic of her British Rule in India. 

It is not so; but it is something better. Miss Martineau takes the 
entire theme, beginning with a view of the geography—which she calls 
“the Terrain” ; and, arranging the features and facts into masses, cha- 
racterized by a leading subject—as Beginning of Sepoy Mutinies, Mo- 
dern Life in India, she runs over the whole history from its earliest days. 
In expounding these divisions, she takes the salient facts, and the re- 
markable men who have stamped an impress on the era or guided its 
events. In truth, the reader has Miss Martineau’s “judgment on past 
transactions,” mingled with “speculations”; although she conceives | 
she has avoided both judgment and speculation. The judgment is pro- 
bably sounder and the speculation better than the reader might form for 
himself. The exhibition of events and characters is rhetorical, perhaps | 
tinged with mannerism; but when criticism is exhausted, it will leave | 
British Rule in India a very readable sketch, with a vast quantity of | 
matter packed up in a small compass. 

The Speech of Cicero for Aulus Cluentius Habitus, with Prolegomena 
and Notes, By William Ramsay, M.A., Trin. Coll. Camb. ; Professor of | 
Humanity in the University of Glasgow.—The oration “ pro Cluentio”’ | 
was recommended by Niebuhr for thorough and exhaustive study by a 
young man who wished to devote himself to philology. The speech is | 
equally important to any one who desires to inform himself as to the | 
public corruption and private crimes that stained Roman society in the | 
last days of the Republic. For although much that Cicero says as an 
advocate must be taken with large allowance, yet he never would have 
made charges of which his audience were not prepared to entertain a 
belief ; aud Sallust in the Catiline conspiracy paints a somewhat similar 
state of profligacy and crime to that which the orator exhibits in his de- 
fence of Cluentius. 


| accept or reject as it pleases them. 


may be recommended as a literary workman’s exposition of the subject of 
Thuggee. 

The Orthodox Doctrine of the Apostolic Eastern Church, translated 
from the Greek.—The pretiace of this book is signed by G. Potessaro, 
Manchester. It protesses to be an exposition of the “doctrine of the 
Greek Church such as it was from the beginning”; but we question 
whether it has any other than individual authority, which people may 
The Catechism was originally writ- 
ten in Russian, by a Metropolitan of Moscow; and could not, we con- 
ecive, be obligatory on a modern Greek, or any Greek unless he was of 
the Russian heterodoxy or orthodoxy. The other portions of the text 
differ little in subjects or manner of treatment from the Catechism. The 
entire text, whether catechism or articles, forms but a small portion of 
the volume, it being overlaid by commentary and accompanied by dis- 


quisition. The book is only of interest to theologians. A list of up- 


| wards of sixty subscribers with Greek-looking names is prefixed. 


The Elements of Political Economy. By Wenry Dunning Macleod.— 
Whatever may be thought of Mr. Macleod’s views of political economy, 
there is no question but that he has faith in himself and his own theories. 
And this faith shows itself in something more substantial than articles of 
belief. After two very bulky volumes, reviewed in our columns on two 
separate occasions,* we have here a free abridgment with additions in 
a single volume of portable size. Having gone so fully, perhaps fa- 
tiguingly into the work formerly, we must decline going over the ques- 
tions again, especially as the author does not seem to have changed any 
of his former opinions, though in abridging and rewriting the work he 
may have altered the mode of presenting them. The greatest writers on 
political economy are still wrong, and Mr. Macleod alone right. 

Earl Godwin's Feast, and other Poems. By Stewart Lockyer, Author 
of “St. Bartholomew’s Day.”—TIn point of fertility of diction, and a 
species of vigour of thought and imagery, this volume is somewhat 
ahead of the mass of verses that are continually appearing. The sub- 
jects, however, are but common, and the treatment wants condensation 
and earnestness. It is rather versified rhetoric than poetry. 

Aladdin, and the Wonderful Lamp.—The well-known story turned 
into a juvenile play in verse, probably prepared for Christmas. 

The Book of Object Lessons, By J. W. Lake.—A summary account of 
the nature and properties of numerous objects in the mineral, vegetable, 
and animal kingdoms, with a miscellaneous head, and a notice of some 
manufactures. The descriptions are mere jottings, to be expanded by 


! teachers in schools, when a picture or the object itself is placed before 


the class. 

The publishing event of the week is the appearance of the first volume 
of the popular edition of Lord Macaulay’s History of England. It is 
a very neat book, clearness of typography propsrly forming a princi- 
pal feature. The whole volume may be said to be introductory to the 
actual subject; for the first chapter contains the general review of Eng- 


| lish history to the Restoration; the next deals with the reign of Charles 


the Second ; the third forms the celebrated survey of the state of England 
in 1685—perhaps the best thing the writer has done, spite of its Macau- 
layisms. 

x atural history is well represented in the reprints. Mr. Broderip’s 
informing and attractive ‘ Zodlogical Recreations” has reached a third 
and enlarged edition. It appears, too, at a reduced price, without, so far 
as we can remember, exhibiting any external inferiority. Mr. Buckland, son 
of the celebrated geologist, has collected into a pretty volume, illustrated 
with cuts, “the Curiosities of Natural History” he has contributed to 
periodicals. Illustration is the feature of another edition of Gérard 
the Lion-Slayer’s Adventures; the French Nimrod’s story being eked out 
by a sketch of the history of the country, and an account of the modern 
Algeria. 

The first division of the “Glossology” of the late Sir John Stoddart is 
a further contribution to his treatise on Universal Grammar; the publi- 
cation of which has been delayed by his death, though he lived to cor- 
rect the proof-sheets. The second division will shortly appear. 

In fiction, Messrs. Smith and Elder send forth a single-volume edi- 
tion of Thackeray’s “ Esmond.” Mr. Reade has reprinted his “ White 
Lies,” from the journal where we believe it was originally published in 
feuilleton fashion; with an ill-toned preface, because some persons, mis- 
led by his imitative French idioms, had conceived that this original 
novel was a translation. 

The History of England from the Accession of James the Second. By Lord 
Macaulay. Volume I, 

Zoilogical Recreations, By W. J. Broderip, Esq., F.R.S. Third edition, re- 
vised and enlarged. 

Curiosities of Natural History. By Francis T. Buckland, M.A., Student of 
Christchurch, Oxford; Assistant Surgeon Second Life Guards, late House 
Surgeon of St. George’s Hospital. 

Adventures of Jules Gérard, the “ Lion-Killer” of Northern Africa, 
trated edition. 

Glossology ; or the Historical Relations of Languages. 
LL.D. First Division. 

The History of Henry Esmond, Esq., a Colonel in the Service of her Majesty 
Queen Anne, Written by Himself. 

White Lies: aStory. By Charles Reade. 


* Spectator 1855, page 930; and 1856, page 317. 


Illus- 


By Sir John Stoddart, 


In three volumes, 
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JAMES MORRISON, 
THE gossiping anecdotes of mental infirmities alleged to have been 


manifested by the late James Morrison towards the close of his life, have | 


gained admittance into prints from whose conductors we should have 
expected more consideration for the feelings of surviving relatives and 
friends. How far the stories are founded in truth, we know not, and are 
not careful to inquire, We prefer to contemplate the workings of his 
extraordinary mind im its strength rather than in the weakness of its 
premature decay. 

For many years the house of which he was the real founder laboured 
under a natural but unjust prejudice, fostered by rival tradesmen jealous 
of its superiority, and suffering or believing themselves to suffer from the 
extent of its growth. Its vast accessions of wealth were accounted for 
on an hypothesis, whispered through society as an ascertained fact, that 
the enormous quantities of goods which it sold were purchased at very 
low prices from tradesmen in difficulties, who were reduced to raise 
money by vending their stock far below its prime cost; such transactions 
being justly stigmatized as fraught with severe injury to creditors, some- 
times plunging them into ruin. About five-and-twenty years ago, how- 
ever, a newspaper now extinct (the Morning Journal) was rash enough 
to identify itself with these aspersions, and thus gave the house an op- 
portunity of bringing the slander to the test of proof. The Morning 
Journal would fain have retreated, but Mr. Morrison and his partners 


insisted on a public trial; and although the law throws the burden of | 
proof on the accuser, they took that burden upon themselves, unfolded | 


by their witnesses the whole course of their trading, and showed that 
they bought their goods of the most eminent manufacturers in the country. 
Character, and not damages, being the object of the suit, the plaintiffs 
consented to a verdict of forty shillings and their costs. And so ended 
all slander of this kind. Many persons, however, sincerely believed, and 
probably still believe, that, without any imputation on Mr. Morrison and 
his partners, the existence of such a gigantic establishment as that in 
Fore Street is a public misfortune. How many tradesmen, say they, 
might have lived in comfort, and retired in the evening of lite on a 
moderate competency, whose places are usurped by one monster house ! 


This reflection on Mr. Morrison’s labours is just as ill-founded as | 


the former. The censors are ignorant of the mechanism of such houses, 
In them, the principal cannot, as in inferior concerns, fill subordinate 
parts in addition to his own; while from the higher class of those who 
are under him much more of talent, experience, zeal, and trustworthi- 
ness, are required, than are demanded in smaller firms for the principals 
themselves : and, what is even more to the purpose, they not only stand 
as high as those principals in mental and moral qualities, but in remu- 
neration. Many who held situations in Fore Street have retired well 
satisfied with their gains, which have been, though considerable, earned 
with an absence of care which the head of the concern might well have 
envied. Again, the magnitude of the business admitted of the division 
of labour being carried to its fullest legitimate extent. An employé who 
showed a strong bent for any branch of the trade could be indulged with 
making that branch his sole occupation; thus enjoying through the 
whole of his active life the gratification which results from our duties 
calling into constant exercise the talents in which we feel that we excel. 
Compare the lot of a person so engaged with that of a master-shopkeeper 
where but a few assistants are kept. He is perhaps an excellent judge 


of the quality of the various goods which he sells, but he has not a | 


happy manner of selling. Ile is not, moreover, able to exercise a sound 
discretion in the credits which he gives to his customers. THe has per- 
haps no talent for bookkeeping and very much dislikes accounts. Even if 
he escape the perils to which these defects expose him, it is obvious that a 
large portion of every day will be employed in occupations which he 
will find irksome in themselves, and which must bring upon him 
mortifications and anxicties out of number. So far from thinking such 
houses as that of Todd and Morrison—or, as it afterwards became, Mor- 
rison, Dillon, and Company—overgrown, we rejoice to sce the trade of 
the country taking the same direction. We know of concerns where 
persons whose legal status is that of servants are receiving some a 
thousand others fifteen hundred pounds per annum: it would be difficult 
to persuade these gentlemen to exchange their position as important 
subalterns of a large house for the petty generalship of a small under- 
taking. Nor, among the advantages of extensive commercial establish- 
ments, must we forget that of young men being brought into daily 
association with superior minds, and of their taking part in the trans- 
action of affairs conducted on sound and enlightened principles, re- 
duced to practice with the greatest attainable perfection. The members 
of a little community so employed must be in admirable training to be- 
come first-rate men of business. Again, the ladder of promotion is as- 
cended by regular and frequent steps. It was Mr. Morrison’s very 
sound policy to keep the passage upwards as free as possible, by furnish- 
ing such of his meritorious servants as might choose to be retail-shop- 
keepers with the means of trying the experiment with fair chances of 
success; thus at once advancing them, and establishing for himself a 
class of reliable customers, gradually spreading themselves over the 
whole country. 

We have spoken of the division of labour carried to its legitimate ex- 
tent. Perhaps one of the most potent causes of Mr. Morrison’s success 
in life was the sagacity and sound judgment with which he assigned 
proper limits to the division of labour. It seems inseparable from our 
progress in popular sciences like that of political economy, that great 
truths, after having been resisted with obstinate bigotry for long periods, 
sometimes for ages, should with equal bigotry be held as of universal ap- 
plication, so soon as they become generally admitted. It has been thus 
with the principle of division of labour—resisted by those who were 
totally ignorant on the subject—misapplied by sciolists who only half- 
understand the doctrine. Hence, nearly as much mischief has been done 
by a false division of labour as by no division at all. James Morrison 
was no sciolist, and he never split on such a rock. Let one example suf- 
fice, though many more might be cited. In large concerns, it has been 
frequently the habit to separate the duties of buying and selling. ‘This 
was not the rule of Morrison’s house. In the trade of a haberdasher, 
the customer prizes his article partly according to its intrinsic excellence, 
and partly (we believe we must add mainly) aecording to the dictates of 
Fashion, whose pleasure it has always been to vary her commands from 
day to day. The knowledge, then, of what to buy, must principally de- 
pen on the experience gained in selling. And the more recent the experi- 


| to which his command of capital had enabled | 





ence, the greater its value. Mr. Morrison’s sellers, therefore, carrying the 
experience of the day into the market, knew better what to buy than 
could be known by any person whose business was that of buying alone, 
and whose knowledge of what would sell must be, as it were, antiquated, 
Again, with division of labour there too often comes division of respon- 
sibility. A bale of goods is bought which cannot be sold: the seller 
complains that it is ill-chosen—the buyer alleges that the seller has not 
the art of making the public appreeiate the goods, or that he is wanting 
in zeal, We may depend upon it, that these two persons will never ap- 
proach nearer to agreement on the cause of failure than that it is the 
fault of one of them. Thus, it is difficult and sometimes impossible to 
fix responsibility upon either. But this difficulty is altogether removed 
when, instead of two, each of whom may be blameless, the employer 
has but one to deal with, who being both buyer and seller may be left 
to choose for himself in which of his capacities he is open to reproach. 

Mr. Morrison’s habits of life, considering the number and magnitude of 
the enterprises in which he gradually became engaged, were in some re- 
spects peculiar. The greater part of the year he spent in the country. 
By thus withdrawing to a distance from his great enterprise in London, 
he avoided those perpetual references to the principal, caused by the 
natural desire of subalterns to lessen their responsibilities. But, absent 
not only from the daily interruptions but the daily excitement of a city life, 
his mind could revolve the large and governing causes of commercial vi- 
cissitudes, and calmly arrive at conclusions oy which he could act with 
unswerving confidence. Anecdotes have been related to us by a friend of 
Mr. Morrison, who knew him intimately, which lead us to the belief 
that his habits of retirement were admirably suited to the performance of 
the arduous duties which he had reserved to himself. ‘‘ In August 1836,” 
says our informant, ‘I was visiting my friend at Fonthill. On one occa- 
sion, an hour or two after the arrival of the post, I went into his library, 
and found that he had just written his letters for the day. ‘ There is a 
difference of opinion,’ said he, ‘ between Fonthill and Fore Street. Here 
is a letter from one of my heads of departments, asking permission to in- 
crease his stock to a large extent, stating that he anticipates as his only 
difficulty next winter the impossibility of obtaining a sufficient and early 
supply of goods. Justread my answer!’ I did so, and found a direction 
to the applicant to reduce his stock with all convenient speed by many 
thousand pounds, Witnessing my surprise, he told me that he antici- 
pated great financial pressure in the forthcoming year, and that since May 
he had been taking in sail in expectation of astorm. ‘My payments,’ said 
he, for the next ten months, will be very moderate, and are already 
provided for.’ Desirous to know what payments he considered would 
fall under the description of moderate, I asked him the question, 
His answer was, ‘Not exceeding two hundred thousand pounds per 
month.’ We all know the events of 1837 ; how fatal they were to houses 
which had not kept safely within their resources. But we have reason 
to believe that this year of trial, so far from being ultimately injurious 
to the interests of Mr. Morrison, enabled him to realize almost incredible 
profits. It so happened, that among other transactions he had made 
a considerable loan to one of the United States. When the day of pay- 
ment arrived, the borrower, though not one of the repudiating com- 
munities, was unable to provide the necessary funds except in the de- 
preciated stocks of its neighbouring States. These stocks were accepted 
by Mr. Morrison, at the rates, of course, which they then bore in 
the market. By the subsequent rise in the value of his securities, 
Mr. Morrison was well recompensed for the delay in their realization 
m to submit.” Well 
it would be for the commercial world if every one of its members 
could be impressed with a practical belief in the sound policy of leaving 
an ample margin of capital untouched in their trading operations, 
even when commercial confidence is most buoyant. In the present 
low state of monetary knowledge, it seems highly imprebable that 
periodical panics will be avoided for tens of years to come. And pre- 
science of their advent is among the rarest of gifts,—probably as rare 
as the sagacity of Nelson, who from one or two tragments of wood picked 
up at sea, was enabled to arrive at the certainty that the French fleet 
had sailed for the West Indics, and to follow them across the Atlantic 
without laying open the shores of Britain to the attacks of Napoleon. In 
like manner, whoever desires to penetrate the secrets of a commercial 
future must treasure up and meditate upon slight indications, which 
escape the notice or slip from the memory of him whose mind is ab- 
sorbed in the present, and who has neither leisure nor taste, nor per- 
haps capacity, for sustained thought. 

We trust that the results of Mr. Morrison’s commercial talent and 
well-conducted enterprise will not be evidenced simply by the mass 
of property which he has left to his family, conclusive as such evidence 
may be. If his eldest son, the able and accomplished author of the 
work on Labour and Capital,* which has earned for him a high repu- 
tation among all who understand the act, will write his father’s 
life, we venture to predict that it will be fertile in lessons which 
can be studied by no intelligent reader without great and permanent 
benefit. Not that he will become a Morrison by study however close 
and well-directed, nor even by study combined with the practice of 
commerce: the highest natural gifts will still be essential to achieve 
success at all approaching that which he contemplates. But he will 
learn important principles, which any man of ordinary sense may 
apply to his own affairs. He will learn the necessity for great caution 
and moderation when all around him are bold and sanguine, thus 
enabling himself to stand his ground and hold to his purpose when 
others are flying for shelter and abandoning their most cherished 
enterprises. He will find, (perhaps to his surprise,) that the life of 
James Morrison scarcely presents a single fortunate accident to his 
observation. In truth, his career was superior to accidents, unless 
indeed they had been of extraordinary moment, such as chequer the 
lives but of few in the peaceful walks of commerce, Acting always on 
principles broad and steadfast, and biding his time, he made success an 
almost certain consequence of every operation: and in his latter years, 
the vessel of his fortunes was of such magnitude that it accomplished 
the feat expected of “the Great Eastern”—it rode equably through the 
most stormy waves, neither mounting upon their crests nor sinking into 
their hollows. The reader will also learn, that the constancy of his mer- 
cantile career he carried into his friendships. But at the threshold of 
his private life we pause, remembering that we are not his biographers. 















* Reviewed in the Spectator of 2d September 1854. 
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THE 


HARMONIUM 


SIX GUINEAS. 





ALEXANDRE and SON have made this HARMONIUM at the lowest price possible, to bring 
the Instrument within the means of all classes. It is in an OAK CASE, with FOUR OCTAVES, 
is alike calculated for Private Houses and for CHapPELs, and is 

INDISPENSABLE TO THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 


The attention of Merchants and Shipping Agents is especially invited to this Instrument. 
The SIX-GUINEA HARMONIUM will be taken in Exchange for any of the more expensive description, without loss or diminution. 


ALEXANDRE and SON obtained the sole MEDAL OF HONOUR at the Great Exhibition at Paris (1855). 
THEIR HARMONIUMS HAVE BEEN PRONOUNCED THE BEST BY 
ROSSINI, AUBER, ADAM, THALBERG, LISZT, &c. 


AND BY 


The Professors of the Conserbatoire de Waris. 





THE MORE EXPENSIVE HARMONIUMS RANGE FROM 
TEN TO FIFTY-FIVE GUINEAS. 
These are brought to the greatest perfection, 


And are equally adapted to the CHURCH or DRAWING-ROOM, as an Accompaniment to the 
Voice or Pianoforte. 








Messrs. CHAPPELL have just received a number of 
ALEXANDRE’S 


CELEBRATED HARMONIUM PIANOFORTES, 


WHICH COMBINE THE EXCELLENCES OF BOTH INSTRUMENTS, 


The two can be used in combination by the same Performer, or each Instrument is perfect in itself. 
Price, from FORTY to ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY GUINEAS. 





AN IMMENSE STOCK OF 
PIANOFORTES BY THE BEST MAKERS, 


From TWENTY GUINEAS upwards, which can be thoroughly recommended and warranted. 
Messrs. CHAPPELL and Co. have just 
OPENED A NUMBER OF NEW ROOMS FOR INSTRUMENTS, 


Enabling the Purchaser to select a Pianoforte or Harmonium from the 


LARGEST STOCK IN LONDON; 4 


AND TO TRY THE MERITS OF THE VARIOUS MAKERS SIDE BY SIDE. 





FULL DESCRIPTIVE LISTS OF HARMONIUMS, AND OF PIANOFORTES, WILL BE SENT ON APPLICATION TO 


CHAPPELL AND CO. 
49 and 50, New Bond Street, and 13, George Street, Hanover Square. 
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